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Preface 


Religion, as a subject of human inquiry, may be studied from a 
variety of perspectives and methodologies. For the beginning student 
of religion the historical approach is particularly valuable because it 
provides a chronological perspective with which the student may view 
the evolution and development of religious institutions and ideas. 
This book has been written to meet what the authors have felt to be 
a long-standing need for a straightforward, concise introductory text 
presenting the foundations of Christianity within its historical context. 
We have sought to achieve a fair balance, avoiding excessive detail 
on the one hand and oversimplification on the other. We have aimed, 
also, at avoiding a doctrinaire approach that would force Christianity 
into an artificial pattern or mold. We hope that the student will find 
our book a help in reaching his own understanding of the Christian 
faith. 

The historical method is especially productive when the religion 
under study is Christianity. As with other religions, Christianity 
grew in a particular cultural context, but Christianity goes further 
than most religions in proclaiming the decisive character of that his¬ 
torical experience.* For the Christian, history is the stage upon which 
the great drama of human destiny is played. History is meaningful 
for the Christian precisely because the Christian God chose to reveal 
Himself in the human life of one man: Jesus of Nazareth. Because of 
the life and death of this one man, Christianity sees the lives of all 
men as ultimately significant; that is, what they do, choose, and be¬ 
lieve make a difference in the final scheme of things. Christianity is, 
therefore, inseparably related to the men, movements, institutions, 
and ideas of the larger culture in which it arose; just as the culture is 
irrevocably marked by the Christian enterprise. 

We have ended our story of “Foundations of Christianity” with 
the reformation era. It is a matter of continuing debate whether 
the reformation is really the end of the middle ages, or the beginning 
of modernity, or a transitional period incompatible with either. With¬ 
out entering that debate, we have included a discussion of the refor- 
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mation for practical reasons. It allows the reader an opportunity to 
compare and contrast the reformation with what preceded it. Also, 
we believe that by ending the story just after the reformation, we 
provide the reader with a brief synopsis of the period which should 
serve as a useful link to books of modem church history that begin 
with extensive recountings of those tumultuous years. 

In the preparation of this book we have benefited from the sug¬ 
gestions of many friends, colleagues, and former teachers. Special 
gratitude must be expressed for the sound advice of Professor Petr 
B. Fischer, Department of Religion, Michigan State University. Mr. 
Eugene Bammel, Syracuse University, assisted in reading copy, in 
bibliographical research, and in many other ways. We are indebted 
to Syracuse University for providing secretarial help and a summer 
study grant. Dean Edward A. Carlin of University College, Michigan 
State University, deserves our thanks for his encouragement and help. 
The All-University Research Committee of Michigan State University 
provided funds,for preparing the manuscript, and their help is hereby 
acknowledged. For expert typing services we wish to thank Jann 
McGiveron and Elaine Smith. 

East Lansing, Michigan J. Bruce Burke 

Syracuse, New York James B. Wiggins 

April, 1970 
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The Setting 


INTRODUCTION 

No historical movement begins in a vacuum, because all events have 
their settings in concrete times and places. As individual men are 
shaped by their biological lineage, so all religious institutions, traditions 
and beliefs have their meanings tied to a complex ancestry. Christian¬ 
ity did not spring forth in full bloom overnight. The Christian tradi¬ 
tion was shaped gradually into maturity over many centuries of 
cultivation. Many people, conditions, governments and customs con¬ 
tributed to this shaping process. A description of Christianity, there¬ 
fore, must necessarily tell a story which blends together the lives of 
dedicated men and women with the decrees and sometimes caprices 
of kings, emperors and pontiffs. It must combine the telling of 
searching theological struggles with descriptions of petty political 
and cultural jealousies. And often it will examine the strange mixture 
of high human qualities of compassion and devotion with the baser 
qualities of common cynical expediency and even hate. 

Instead of beginning the story of the shaping of the Christian 
tradition with the movement itself, we gain perspective if we start with 
the historical setting in which the movement developed. Christianity 
began in the Roman Empire as a Jewish sect. So it is to the Romans 
and the Jews we must turn in order to find the roots of the Christian 
tradition. 

The Roman Scene 

A catalogue of Roman charges against early Christians would 
include such strong words as: “atheists,” “criminals” and “sacrilegious 
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drunkards.” No advance in understanding is made by dismissing 
these charges as made by pagan Romans, not fit to judge the sacred 
ancestry of the Christian movement. If, however, it is recognized that 
many of these and other charges against the Church were made by 
sober and considerate men, and if we examine these charges within 
a Roman frame of reference, then it is possible to arrive at some under¬ 
standing of the struggle for survival which faced the early Church. 

Impiety. The most persistent charge the Romans leveled at the 
Church was that Christianity was sacrilegious. Cassius Dio, for ex¬ 
ample, reports that during the reign of the Emperor Domitian Chris¬ 
tians were arrested for the crime of sacrilege. In the imperial period 
religion played an important patriotic role. Loyalty to the state and 
the emperor was expressed in religious terms. It is true that the 
Romans allowed considerable religious freedom, encouraging the 
maintenance of national religious traditions. The Jewish people, for 
example, were permitted to practice their national religious customs 
and were exempted from the public worship of the emperor. Every 
other religion was permitted to exercise its cultic ceremonies as long 
as the honoring of the Roman state was incorporated into the liturgies. 
Christians, however, refused to honor a human institution such as the 
Roman state or its human head, the emperor. Their refusal to worship 
on the grounds of idolatry and their claim for the same exemption as 
the Jews was unacceptable to the Romans because, whereas the Jewish 
adversion to idolatry could be recognized as part of a national tradi¬ 
tion, the Christians made claims for universality and eschewed any 
narrow racial label. 

Little wonder, then, that the Romans viewed the Christian refusal 
to participate in public ceremonies honoring the emperor as a sacrilege 
bordering on treason. It smacked of an unpatriotic disloyalty similar 
to that of an American refusing to salute the flag or claiming exemption 
from military obligations on the grounds of conscience and a higher 
loyalty. The very obstinacy of the Christian stand looked suspicious 
to the Roman official. The Roman Governor Pliny illustrates the 
suspect character of Christianity in his letter to the Emperor Trajan: 
“I could not doubt,” he wrote, “that whatever might be the nature 
of their [Christians*] opinions, such inflexible obstinacy deserved 
punishment.” 1 

The subversive character of Christianity in the eyes of Romans is 
also illustrated in Suetonius* approval of Nero’s persecution of Chris- 

1 Pliny s Letters, trans. A. Church and W. J. Brodribb (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1872), p. 152. 
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tians. Though Suetonius was quite aware of many deficiencies in 
Neros character, the burning of Christians was not one he recognized. 
The Roman historian could hardly blame Nero for persecuting Chris¬ 
tianity, which he believed to be "a sect professing a new and mis¬ 
chievous religious belief” 2 No less a personage than the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic philosopher, judged Christians as rebellious 
scoundrels whose theatrical opposition to authority should not be 
confused, he argued, with true philosophical argumentation which is 
reasoned and serious. 

From a Roman perspective few would criticize the measures Marcus 
Aurelius took against the Church. The Church historian Eusebius tells 
us that Christians were “debarred from houses, baths, and the forum: 
they actually forbade . . . [Christians] to be seen in any place what¬ 
ever.” 3 Further, the mobs were encouraged to attack Christians. As 
Eusebius describes it: Christians “heroically endured whatever the 
surging crowd heaped on them, noisy abuses, blows, dragging along 
the ground, plundering, stoning, imprisonment, and everything that 
an infuriated mob normally does to hated enemies.” 4 

Immorality. Unless one paints both Aurelius and the mob as bar¬ 
barous devils, which is not fair to the Roman record, it is necessary 
to ask how it was that the Christian Church could arouse such pas¬ 
sionate opposition. Another Roman historian gives us a clue as to 
the source of this loathing of Christians. Tacitus wrote that “Nero 
. . . punished with every refinement the notoriously depraved Chris¬ 
tians.” 5 The clue here is Tacitus’ reference to Christian immorality. 
It is a charge that seems incredulous to modem ears. And if we had 
only Tacitus’ word, we would be tempted to discount it, but he was 
not alone. Minucius Felix described the attacks on the Christian move¬ 
ment with these phrases: it was, according to the Romans, “a religion 
of lust” constituted of “lovers of darkness” who were “incestuous” and 
“drunkards.” 

In the Roman scheme of things, openness and directness were highly 
valued. The ancient god Jupiter was the guarantor of oaths and con¬ 
tracts'because he was the god of the sky. The noble Roman demon¬ 
strated his honesty by conducting his affairs in the open forum, in 
broad daylight, where Jupiter, and everyone else, could watch. Only 

2 The Twelve Caesars, trans. Robert Graves (Baltimore: Penguin Books, Clas¬ 
sics, 1957), p. 217. 

3 The History of the Church, trans. G. A. Williamson (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Classics, 1965), p. 114, Quoted by permission. 

4 Ibid . 

5 The Annals of Imperial Rome, trans. Michael Grant (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Classics, 1956), p. 354. 
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those who had something to hide would find it necessary to conduct 
their business at night or behind closed doors. This traditional part 
of Roman piety was especially emphasized in the imperial period 
when the emperor found it useful to his political security to prize the 
virtue of openness and to outlaw all secret associations. Within this 
frame of reference, then, we easily understand why the Roman Celsus 
would charge Christians with immorality for their love of secrecy. 6 
Christians in the first two centuries were understandably cautious 
about an open profession of their convictions due to these proscriptive 
imperial judgments against the movement. Even if one makes allow¬ 
ances for such caution in the face of persecution, it does not account 
for the image the Church must have presented to the average Roman. 
The Christian claims for universality were matched by an equally 
suspicious exclusiveness. None but the initiated, i.e., baptized, really 
belonged in the presence of the Church’s mysteries. In the absence 
of direct experience, the Romans could imagine all sorts of vile prac¬ 
tices exercised in the Christian rites. From bits and pieces of Christian 
liturgical slang the Roman mind could conjecture unspeakable hor¬ 
rors. Consider the Roman reaction to such Christian talk as "drink 
this blood,” or "eat this flesh,” taken from the ceremonial love feast. 
What would a moralist think on hearing married Christians greeting 
each other as "brother” and "sister”? And as the candles and lamps 
burned low at the end of the Christian worship service, the "kiss of 
peace” was passed throughout the assembled crowd; what fertile soil 
here for gossip among Romans! 

These Roman reactions to Christianity facilitate understanding what 
the Church was about in its formative centuries. Roman morality was 
conventional and public. Christian morality was unconventional and 
private. From a Roman perspective there is truth in the charge that 
the Church was subversive and in some sense immoral—even if we do 
discount the stories of gross immoralities described above. The Church 
argued that the form or structure of morals was irrelevant to true 
goodness. In the words of its Master it is "not what goes into the 
mouth that defiles a man, but what comes out of the mouth, this 
defiles a man” (Matt. 15:11). The Church preached a message which 
emphasized the response of love to not just the divine and the friendly, 
but also to the enemy. The Roman mind was outraged by such an 
idea. How could trust, so essential to the relationship between per¬ 
sons and nations, be established if one proposed equal treatment for 
friend and foe? Order and security is established, according to Rome, 
only by crushing the enemy and rewarding the friend. It was upon 

6 Cf. Origen, “Against Celsus,” I, 1, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. IV (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1951). 
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this principle that the Pax Romana was built. A quick, if harsh, justice 
could be expected of Rome by the nations under Roman rule. Such 
reciprocity, fairly administered, projected an image of Roman justice 
which inspired confidence in Roman authority. If not lovable, the 
Romans were at least not capricious rulers, by and large, and that 
was a giant step forward in political stability for many peoples who 
came under the sway of the imperial insignia. How crazy it was, then, 
the Romans could say, for these Christians to speak of a God who 
showers his grace like the rain on good and bad alike! 

Irrationality. The chasm separating Roman culture and Christian¬ 
ity in its formative years appears even wider when we consider a 
further Roman charge against the Church. Again our witness is the 
Roman writer Celsus. He accused Christians of loving foolishness and 
irrationality, hating the wisdom of this life. The cause for this charge 
was the Roman confusion about the Church s call to sinners. In Celsus* 
view, it must be a love of foolishness or some similar perversity that 
caused Christians to seek out the outcasts, the lowly, the lost of a 
people. The Roman mind could understand power, but how could 
it sympathize with weakness? In contrast with the mystery religions 
of the empire which invited membership from among the clean, the 
pure, the just and the wise, the Christians invited people to their 
number in this fashion: “Whoever is a sinner, whoever is devoid of 
understanding, whoever is a child, whoever is unfortunate, him will 
the Kingdom of God receive.” 7 This kind of invitation struck a 
moralizing horror in Celsus* heart. He asked, “Do you not call him 
a sinner, then, who is unjust and a thief and a housebreaker and a 
poisoner, a committer of sacrilege and a robber of the dead? Whom 
else would a man invite if he were issuing a proclamation for an 
assembly of robbers?” 8 

The Christian appeal to universality on the basis that all men are 
sinners in need of salvation was hardly a compliment to the noble 
Roman. One can imagine a Roman worthy asking his neighbor if he 
would want his daughter to marry one of these Christians. From a 
Roman perspective, public or private confessions of sin was socially 
unacceptable. Add to this picture another observation about early 
Christianity. Christians in Rome possessed no temples or church 
buildings, presented no public ceremonies, and its priesthood wore 
no recognizable, distinctive dress. 0 The only Christian the average 
Roman would have been able to recognize as such was the martyr. 

^ Ibid . Ill, 59. 

s Ibid. 

0 Cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 
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Competition with the Caesars. When we calculate the sum of 
these descriptions of the early Church, the result is hardly one that 
would inspire respect in the Roman world for the Christian movement. 
That respect did grow and the conversion rate did increase is an 
incredible fact, but a fact nonetheless. The most likely historical 
explanation is that the Church eventually found itself in direct com¬ 
petition with the imperial office. Taking on the highest power of an 
empire, and all it stands for, is a sure way of inviting attention. How¬ 
ever, to describe the clash between Christ and Caesar as a competi¬ 
tion is, perhaps, engaging in understatement. In fact, what developed 
was total war. It was not simply a matter of governmental power 
over against private religious conviction. Nor was the clash between 
empire and church a concern of wealth and privilege against the poor 
and humble. Finally, it most emphatically was not struggle of ma¬ 
terialism against spirituality. The conflict was a war of two faiths. 

A clear way of establishing the spiritual nature of the war of faiths 
is to examine what the Roman meant by subscribing to an oath of 
loyalty to the emperor. The Latin word sacramentum means an oath 
of allegiance. The word is, thus, similar in meaning to the Greek word 
mysterion, an act of initiation into life-long service of a divine being. 10 
The Christian sacramentum bound the faithful to a spiritual power 
which was not compatible with the absolute claims of spiritual power 
ascribed to Caesar by the Roman sacramentum . Rome and the 
provinces as well were filled with inscriptions praising the divinity of 
the imperial genius. As early as 48 b.c., if we are to believe the 
reports, “the cities, towns and peoples of Asia Minor greeted Caesar 
as the son of Ares and Aphrodite, god upon earth, and the universal 
savior of human life.” 11 The poets in Rome were equally unstinting 
in their praise of Caesar. Ovid rhapsodized over Julius ascending to 
heaven, from which he looks down on earth, as a star in a heavenly 
residence. Likewise, “Augustus,” Ovid prophesied: 

. . , shall foresake the earth 

Which he now governs, and mount up to heaven, 

From that far height to hear his people's prayersl 12 

The extent to which sophisticated Romans believed these claims of 
divinity for the imperial family is not the issue. The point is the 

10 Cf. Apuleius, Metamorphoses , XI, 6, 15, and Livy, XXXIX, 15, 13, as 
pointed out by Erick Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Faith 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 143. 

11 W. Dittenberger, Syllage Inscriptionum Graecarum , 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1917), 
No. 760, as quoted by Frank, loc . cit. 

12 Metamorphoses, trans. Brookes More (Francestown, N.H.: Marshall Jones 
Co., 1957), p. 733. Used by permission. 
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ideological warfare that was caused by the confrontation of two spirit¬ 
ual orders, each of which made unqualified claims upon man s ultimate 
concern. 

Conditions for the Spread of Christianity. This confrontation and 
the corresponding Roman attitude toward the Church which we have 
just described presents a proper setting for the study of the emergence 
of the Christian Church in the classical world. One of the great ironies 
of this situation in which the Church was to struggle for its survival 
for three centuries is that the subversive movement of Christianity— 
as the Romans would call it—was aided and abetted by the very insti¬ 
tutions created by the arch-rival Caesars of Rome. The economic, 
social and cultural conditions established early in the imperial period 
were precisely the conditions under which a small Jewish sect could 
expand to a degree that would impress even an emperor. 

The peace the Caesars brought to Rome may have been despotic, 
but it was welcomed nonetheless. It meant not only an end to civil 
strife in Rome itself, but also an end to political anarchy which had 
spread throughout the Mediterranean world. While Rome of the 
Caesars brought orderliness back to the lives of many peoples, it made 
it possible for men with a mission to travel freely without fear of 
political strife confining their journeys. The compulsory peace forced 
upon the Mediterranean world was therefore not without its benefits 
both to the subjected nations and to religious missionary movements. 

With the peace came the Roman reconstruction of the classical 
world. This reconstruction was two things at once. It was a practical 
reconstruction of the needed artifices of society, and it was a cultural 
reconstruction which joined the Roman way of life to the Hellenism 
of the East to produce a sense of cultural unity—what the Stoic philoso¬ 
phers would describe as "the brotherhood of man.” 

The practical reconstruction was manifested in the extensive system 
of roads the Romans built under the emperors. The Romans were 
businessmen. So good roads and seas freed of pirates were necessary 
in order that commerce might flow unimpeded from people to people. 
At the height of the imperial period it was easier to travel from Pales¬ 
tine in the East, all the way to Britain in the West than at any other 
time until the modern period and the invention of the steam engine. 
Although unintended to be so, the practical means of travel were thus 
ideal for a missionary movement. 

The internationalism in political and social life which had begun 
with Alexander the Great’s conquest of the East was taken over by 
the Romans and extended to the whole Mediterranean basin. This 
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cultural fact had a tremendous impact on the minds of men. Local 
commerce gave way to international trade. Greek and Latin became 
international languages. Ideas and philosophical systems flowed as 
freely as wheat and com. Religions which had once been simple 
tribal or national mysteries were transformed into international cults 
competing with each other in claims for superior wisdom. And in the 
midst of such an expanded context of daily life, the individual felt 
himself lost in the hugeness that surrounded him and which he experi¬ 
enced as a threat to his personal significance in the scheme of things. 

One can hardly imagine a setting more amenable to the ministrations 
of the message of the Messiah. What that message was and how it 
was shaped into a proselytizing movement known as the Christian 
Church is a subject which must first be seen against the background of 
Judaism in the first century. 

The Jewish Scene 

The Romans, at first, had some difficulty in distinguishing Chris¬ 
tianity from Judaism. The reason was that in its essentials Christianity 
was clearly a form of the ancient Jewish faith. What compounded the 
confusion in the eyes of Romans was the bitter animosity between two 
groups which, at least superficially, appeared to be identical. The 
Jews in Palestine displayed a hatred of these “Christers,” and perse¬ 
cuted them with much the same justification as did the emperors in 
Rome. In Rome the charge was sacrilege; in Jerusalem the charge was 
blasphemy. Because the earliest Christians were Jews who claimed 
to speak for Jews, the bitter feeling between establishment Jewry and 
Christians had all the characteristics of a family feud. 

Why did Jews consider Christianity a heresy? Why were the early 
preachers of Christianity charged with blasphemy? The answer re¬ 
veals two important objects of our study. First it will indicate what 
Judaism was and therefore what can be considered Jewish orthodoxy. 13 
And second it will point to that in Christianity which makes it distinct 
from such orthodoxy and thus in Jewish eyes a blasphemous corruption 
of Judaism. 

The Religion of Israel. The cornerstone of Judaism is the Mosaic 
Law. The Hebrew word for law is Torah . It comes from a Semitic 

13 Whether it is called “Normative Judaism,” as did George Foote Moore 
(Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, the Age of the Tannaim 
[Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962], 3 vols.) or “Traditional 
Judaism,” as Harry Wolfson would, Jewish orthodoxy came to mean Pharisaism, 
the rabbinic interpretation of the religion of Israel that found expression in the 
Mishna and Talmud. 
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verb meaning “to point out” and by extension “to guide” or “to teach.” 
The “Teaching,” then, is the foundation of Jewish faith. It is the 
teaching of God to Moses and, in turn, of Moses to Israel. The teach¬ 
ing was the instruction to the people whom Yahweh, the God of 
Abraham, chose to be a kingdom of priests, holy to Himself, a rela¬ 
tionship which was cemented in the Covenant at Mount Sinai. The 
Covenant between this God and His people, Israel, was considered to 
be irreversible on the part of the Hebrews, who freely entered into it. 
In the Biblical books Exodus and Deuteronomy the covenantal for¬ 
mula reads: “If you will obey my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my own possession among all peoples; for all the earth is 
mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” 
(Exod. 19:5-6, Deut. 7:6). 

It was clear that the condition of the Covenant was obedience to 
the ordinances of God. The Ten Commandments and all the require¬ 
ments which flowed from them constituted the substance of Jewish 
religion and national identity. What made the Jewish people distinct 
and special, in their own eyes, was this relationship to Yahweh. With 
it was tied the possession of the land of milk and honey and the king- 
ship of David. The events of early Hebrew history: the exodus from 
Egypt, the conquest of Palestine, and economic prosperity-all con¬ 
firmed the Jews in their belief that Yahweh, the Lord of history, had 
blessed them for their obedience to the Covenant. When times of 
trouble plagued Israel, prophets arose to call the people back to the 
simple, nomadic heritage of the Covenant. The prophetic argument 
proclaimed that the breach in observance of the Torah was the cause 
of Israel's social and political woes. 

After the destruction of Samaria by the Assyrians in the eighth 
century b.c., the prophetic voice was structured by the Deuteronomic 
reform of the seventh century. It warned the Jews that if obedi¬ 
ence to Yahweh brought his blessing, then disobedience which went 
unrepented would, as surely, bring his wrath. To the prophetic mind 
this view was confirmed in the great catastrophe of ancient Israel, the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonian King Nebuchadrezzar, and 
the subsequent exile of Israelites to Babylon (586 b.c.). The Lord 
was punishing Israel for her sins, said the prophets (cf. Jer. 32). But 
the punishment was so devastating that Jews began to wonder how 
God would ever restore Israel to the Holy Land with any of her past 
prominence. Politically, the Jews were never again to rise to the 
glories of David's monarchy. And, as generations went by, more and 
more Jews were convinced that the vindication of the Jewish people 
and the fulfillment of their divine vocation to the nations had been 
put off until the end of historical time. 
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The sacred instruction of Moses was preserved in written form dur¬ 
ing the period of the Babylonian Exile; and by the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (fifth century b.c.) it was accepted as the constitution 
of the Jews by their Persian overlords. Except for the short and chaotic 
period of the Maccabean rulers in the second century, the Jews in 
Palestine lived under continuous domination by foreign powers, Per¬ 
sian, Greek, Roman, in that order. By the time of Jesus, Palestine was 
a Roman protectorate under the administration of the puppet-king 
Herod. While such a miserable history over a span of six centuries 
might be discouraging to some religious views of history, among the 
Jews the end result was to place increasing weight upon the Law of 
Moses, The Torah, as the guide of life. A sense of guilt over failure 
to observe the Law motivated a greater devotion to the details of 
observance. Perhaps, some Jews were thinking, if every Jew would 
be faithful to the Law, God would then restore Israel to her rightful 
place as priests to the world, and Jerusalem would be recognized as 
the Holy City by all peoples. Such thoughts were often connected 
with speculations about God's promised messiah , an anointed one 14 
who would bring about just such a dramatic change in Jewish fortune. 

While messianic hopes might have been an emotional outlet for 
Jewish frustrations produced by political servility, it was the Law, 
spelled out in the Pentateuch—the so-called Mosaic books: Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy—which became the focus 
of practical Jewish piety. Here was something the Jew could rely on. 
It prescribed an ordered life under the rule of an ethical monotheism. 
God in the Covenant had required moral and ritual purity of his 
people. What this meant for Jews was that they possessed the mech¬ 
anism by which the holy nation might survive while God, in his own 
time, moved to fulfill his promises to his people. 

The Five Forms of Judaism. By the first century a.d. at least five 
identifiable forms of Judaism can be described, each offering a differ¬ 
ent interpretation of the Mosaic Law. 15 These forms were the Phari¬ 
sees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, Hellenistic Judaism, and—strange to 
say—Christianity itself. Through the vicissitudes of Western history 

14 The Jewish custom of anointing with oil was the traditional way of “crown¬ 
ing” the new king. 

15 Josephus, in “Antiquities of the Jews,” XVIII, 1, 2-6, trans. William Whiston, 
The Works of Flavius Josephus (London: George Routledge and Son, 1737), 
presents the Pharisees, the Sadducees and the Essenes as the three major sects 
of Judaism. The N.T. lists Pharisees, Scribes, Sadducees, Zealots, Galileans, 
Samaritans, followers of John the Baptist, and the Sicarii. Epiphanius ( Panarion , 
I, 1) lists Sadducees, Scribes, Pharisees, Hermerobaptists, Osseans, Nazarenes, and 
Herodians. Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, History of N.T. Times (New York: Harper & Row, 
1949), p. 53. 
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only two of the five have survived: the first and the last. Each of 
these forms of Judaism could be described in social, political, and 
in the case of Hellenistic Judaism, geographical terms, but it is more 
meaningful to see them as various ways of answering the question: how 
may one be a good Jew? or—what is implied in that question—how does 
one rightly read the Pentateuch? In order to know what the Lord re¬ 
quires, the Jew had to turn to the Pentateuch, the Mosaic Law, There 
the ordinances of God were recorded for the faithful, but how were 
laws written for a nomadic, pastoral people to be interpreted and 
applied in the Greco-Roman city culture in which Jews of the first 
century a.d. lived? 

The Sadducees answered that the Pentateuch must be taken literally 
or not at all. If the Law did not specifically require certain observ¬ 
ances, or if the Law only applied to particular circumstance, such as 
the laws regulating agriculture, then the Sadducees did not feel con¬ 
strained by the Law. These Sadducees were the leaders of the political 
and social life in Palestine, and they found such a rigid literalism 
useful in ordering their lives under the Mosaic Law. 16 Therefore, the 
Sadducees utterly rejected any extension of the Law by interpretive 
exegesis. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees. The Pharisees were destined to be¬ 
come the major preservers of Jewish religion, because it was the Phari¬ 
sees who created rabbinic Judaism. The Sadducees were the con¬ 
servatives; the Pharisees were the liberals with regard to the Mosaic 
Law. They read the Pentateuch with an eye to the meanings hid 
within the ordinance that would reveal a clue to the will of God for 
Jews in any situation. The Pharisees reasoned that God did not speak 
nonsense to Moses, and therefore every sentence, every word had a 
significance for the life of faith, if properly studied and interpreted. 
As Josephus put it: “their notion is that it hath pleased God to make 
a temperament whereby what he wills is done, but so that the will 
of man can act virtuously or viciously" ( Antiquities , XVIII, 1, 2). The 
Pentateuch may thus be saved from obscurity and irrelevancy by a 
rational exegesis of the text. What God commanded to ancient He¬ 
brews, he meant also for latter day Jews. The key to the will of God 
was discovered through the careful study of the rabbis, teachers, which 
produced a rational consensus as to Gods intention for man. By this 

Josephus ( Antiquities , loc. dt.) commented on the Sadducees: “They do 
not regard the observation of anything besides what the law enjoins them, for 
they think it an instance of virtue to dispute with those teachers of philosophy 
whom they frequent; but this doctrine is received but by a few, yet by those 
still of the greatest dignity,” 
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process a vast commentary on the Pentateuch was created. Called the 
Mishna when it was finally codified in written form, it really was 
nothing more than the collected commentary of the rabbis which grew 
as an oral tradition. If a Jew wished to know what the Lord required 
of him, he could get an answer from the Pharisees. The veneration 
for these scholars of the Law increased among the Jews, especially 
after the Second Jewish War with Rome in a.d. 135, so that their 
voice finally became the definitive voice of Judaism. But the Phari¬ 
sees themselves were quite aware that they had to establish their 
claim to authority as interpreters of the Law, as is witnessed in the 
rabbinic story which tells how Moses received from Yahweh not one 
law, but two at Mt. Sinai. The one Moses recorded in the Pentateuch; 
the other he “delivered . . . down to Joshua, and Joshua to the Elders, 
and the Elders to the prophets; and the prophets delivered it to the 
Men of the Great Assembly. These said three things: Be deliberate in 
judgment, raise up many disciples, and make a hedge for the Torah.” 17 
The Pharisaic party in Jesus' day was saying, in effect, that the rabbis 
were the disciples of this tradition and their words stand as a fence 
which protects the relevancy of God's Law. 

The Essenes. The Essenes may be seen as that sect of Judaism 
which concluded that the Mosaic Law could not be observed in so 
corrupt a society as was the Greco-Roman world of the first century 
b.c. So they went out to the desert and gathered themselves into a 
small band of purists waiting upon the will of God. Since the dis¬ 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran, considerable new light is 
being shed upon this community of Jews. Some modem scholars 
would find in the Essene movement the origins of Christianity, or at 
least the preachings of John the Baptist. 18 While there are many 
parallels between early Christianity and the Essene movement, there 
has yet to be offered any satisfying evidence that these parallels actu¬ 
ally met. That the Essenes practiced ceremonial baptism, ate a com¬ 
mon ceremonial meal, expected the messiah, and spoke of a “Teacher of 
Righteousness” all indicate the common Jewish soil shared by Essenes 
and Christians. In spirit the Essenes are clearly distinguished from 
Christians. The strong rejection of the natural world by the monastic 
Essene could not be more antithetical to the spirit of the early Church, 
in which evil would never be located in physical objects. Even more 
decisive is the Essene veneration of the Mosaic Law with slavish 

17 Abot 1:1, trans. R. Travers Herford (New York: Jewish Institute of Re¬ 
ligion, 1930). 

18 Cf. J. M. Allegro, Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of Christianity (New 
York: Criterion Books, 1957). 
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literalism. For example, the Sabbath was so rigorously observed at 
Qumran that the Essenes disregarded their body needs on that day. 
Only an ascetic, monastic community could be a fit setting for this 
Essene view of the Mosaic Law. 

Hellenistic Judaism: The Example of Philo. Since the time of 
the Babylonian Exile, Jews had chosen in increasing numbers to live 
outside their native Palestine. Diaspora Judaism was the Judaism 
practiced by these non-Palestinian Jews. By the first century a.d. 
most of them had been strongly Hellenized by their surrounding cul¬ 
ture. The center of the Hellenistic movement in Judaism was the city 
of Alexandria. There the largest settlement of Jews outside Palestine 
resided, and their style of Judaism can be taken as a pattern for most 
of the Jews who lived in Greco-Roman cities around the Mediterranean. 

The problems of being a faithful Jew in that setting were, at once, 
the same as and radically dissimilar from their Jewish cousins in 
Palestine. They shared with the other forms of Judaism the problem 
of having to interpret the Mosaic Law. But theirs was a very different 
setting for the problem in that the Hellenized Jews lived in a cultural 
setting which was foreign to Jewish tradition. While maintaining their 
loyalty to Jerusalem and the Torah, these Jews gradually became 
acculturated to a Greek way of life. In Alexandria, for example, Jews 
had to have the Hebrew Scriptures translated into Greek in order to 
read Moses. It should not be surprising, then, to discover that the 
Torah in Greek began to sound very Greek indeed to Jews who went 
to Greek schools, attended the Greek theater, and read Homer and 
the Greek philosophers. 

The direction in which Hellenistic Jewish thought tended during 
that period in which Jesus was preaching in Galilee can be seen in 
the work of the Alexandrian Jewish philosopher Philo. As a faithful 
Jew and as a student of Greek philosophy, Philo had the problem of 
interpreting the Law of Moses in an intellectually respectable fashion. 
Philo read the robust and somewhat crude stories recorded in the 
Pentateuch and concluded that Moses could not have meant them to 
be taken literally. There must be some hidden, “profound,” philo¬ 
sophical meaning in the Mosaic narratives, Philo concluded. The 
method he used to extract this hidden meaning was allegory, the 
representation of human figures and physical objects as symbolic types 
of abstract truth. As a result, Philo became the first systematic allego- 
rizer of the Bible. 

An example of Philo s allegorizing may be seen in his treatment of 
Abraham. For Philo, Abraham was not just the physical progenitor 
of Israel, but the great exemplar of philosophic wisdom. When the 
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Bible says Abraham left Chaldea for Haran, Philo reasoned that Abra¬ 
ham was leaving elementary education to begin the philosophers 
search for the vision of the Good. 19 Ur of Chaldea represented, for 
Philo, the “body” and the Land of Haran, the “soul,” just as Hagar 
represented adolescent “right training” while Sarah was “true philoso¬ 
phy.” In such a manner any biblical tale or legal precept could be 
understood by Philo to present the reader with a guide to the mystical 
vision. Applying the allegorical method enabled the Hellenized Jew 
to find Neo-Platonism with its dualism between good and evil and its 
highly abstract mysticism behind the words of Moses. 

Philos Judaism makes an important contribution to any study of 
early Christianity. It shows the extent to which the Jewish tradition 
had been Hellenized. While Philo considered himself a loyal Jew, 
faithful to the Torah, if he is to be a guide as to what many non- 
Palestinian Jews believed to be Judaism, then it is easier to understand 
why many of their number were willing to listen to Christian talk 
about the coming of the Divine Logos (Word) to man in the form of 
Jesus of Nazareth. However, after two devastating wars with Rome 
in the first two centuries a.d., world Jewry seemed little attracted to 
this Hellenized form of Judaism. 

Christianity. Christianity, too, may be considered in this context 
as an interpretation of the Mosaic Law, competing with other inter¬ 
pretations for the loyalty of Jews. But if that were all the movement 
was—only an interpretation of the Law—then it would not have met 
such opposition from the Sadducees and Pharisees in Palestine. Juda¬ 
ism was not grounded on theoretical speculation about theological mat¬ 
ters, so differences in theological formulations were tolerated within 
the tradition. Evidence that this was so is found on every page of the 
Talmud, that repository of rabbinic learning. There one finds the most 
contradictory interpretations of the Law standing side by side, pre¬ 
served for the judgment of other Jews. What created the hostility 
of other Jews against Christianity was the claim Christians made for 
Jesus of Nazareth, namely, that he was the Messiah who had ushered 
in the era of the kingdom of God. This claim was taken by both 
Sadducees and Pharisees as an attack against the ancient faith, and 
thus as blasphemy. 

Blasphemy was defined as anything which compromised either 
Jewish monotheism or the authority of the Law. Christianity appeared 
to compromise both. In claiming that Jesus was the long-awaited Mes- 

19 Cf. The Migration of Abraham, 7-14, trans. F. H. Colson and G. H. 
Whitaker, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949). 
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siah, Christians spoke of him as Son of God, the divine savior. Such 
talk clearly implied a threat against Gods solitary majesty. Likewise, 
in proclaiming the coming of the kingdom of God, Christians spoke 
of the Law as having been fulfilled, and then replaced by a law of 
love. Hearing this Christian claim, Pharisees could only be scandalized 
by its devaluation of the Mosaic revelation. 

Both Christian and rabbinic sources preserve evidence of the charge 
of blasphemy against the Christian movement. The New Testament 
describes the hostility against Jesus as present from the beginning of 
his ministry. When Jesus healed the paralytic with the words: “My 
son, your sins are forgiven,” the scribes exclaimed (Mark 2:5 ff.): “Why 
does this man speak this? It is blasphemy! Who can forgive sins but 
God alone?” And at the end of Jesus’ ministry he was brought to trial 
before the Jerusalem Sanhedrin, according to Matthew (chap. 26), on 
the charge that he had uttered blasphemy. The first martyr of the 
movement, after Jesus himself, was Stephen, who was stoned to death 
for speaking “blasphemous words against Moses and God” (Acts 6:11). 
Even the apostle Paul admitted to King Agrippa that during his pre- 
Christian days he “punished them [Christians] often in all the syna¬ 
gogues and tried to make them blaspheme” (Acts 26:11). 

Rabbinic tradition confirms this picture of bitter opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity on the grounds of blasphemy. The Talmud presents Jesus as 
a corrupting influence in Jewish history, in such passages as: Jesus 
“practiced magic and led astray and deceived Israel” (Sanhedrin 
107B). 20 To suggest that a Jew might honor another figure as equal 
or even close to God, was scandalous to the rabbis. The rabbis asso¬ 
ciated with the city of Caesarea in the third century a.d., where there 
was a strong Christian community, attacked the heretical deification 
of Jesus in calling him Gods Son. 21 Finally, the despair of the rabbis 
at the success of the Christian heresy is also witnessed in the Talmud, 
where it is recorded that Rabbi Nehemiah prophesied in these words: 
Before the days of the Messiah . . . the whole empire will turn to 
heresy, and there will be no reprehension of it” (Sanhedrin 97A). 
When a religion as flexible as Judaism has proved to be over the cen¬ 
turies labels one of its sects heretical, then it is an unequivocal sign 
that that sect could not peacefully remain in the Jewish fold. 

20 Recent scholarship has identified the Talmudic name for Jesus, Ben Stada, 
as Ben Stana, or son of satan. When we remember the N.T. references to 
Jesus as possessed of a demon (Mark 3:23, 26), this Jewish identification of Jesus 
with the devil is consistent. Cf. Walter Ziefer, “Two Epithets for Jesus of Nazareth 
in Talmud and Midrash,” Journal of Biblical Literature , LXXXV (Sept., 1966): 
356-357. 

21 Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism, vol. Ill, Notes, p. 116. 
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As it was with the Roman Empire, so it was with Judaism; early 
Christianity faced bitter opposition. Perhaps this is the most amazing 
fact about Christian origins. In both its heritage from Judaism and 
its growth within the context of the Roman Empire, Christianity made 
its affirmations in dissent. The movement was in some senses the re¬ 
bellious child of both these cultures, and the result was a process which 
created a new cultural unity for Western man that lasted until the 
age of science. A look within this movement shows that Christianity 
developed as a self-conscious, new religious tradition. 
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Jesus and the 

Apostolic Church 


INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

The first Church historian, Eusebius of Caesarea, writing in the 
fourth century a.d., began his account of the origins of Christianity 
with a discussion of the nature of Christ. Eusebius believed that 
Christs nature, as defined in the councils of the Church, could prove 
what he called “the antiquity and the divine character of Christian 
origins.” 1 Eusebius was interested in demonstrating to all who would 
read his work that the Christian Church was really a very old and 
divine institution which could be traced back to even the creation of 
the world. Two elements in the doctrine of Christ provided a key for 
such a demonstration. The first was the belief in Christ’s preexistence 
before the foundations of the world, and the second was the identifica¬ 
tion of Christ with the Jewish Messiah (Christos in Greek means “The 
Anointed” or Messiah in Hebrew). By holding these convictions 
about the Christ, the Church could claim a lineage which antedated 
the physical world and which evolved to maturity within the course 
of Jewish history. 

So Eusebius began his account of Christian origins with a recital of 
the great events of Jewish history wherein he saw Christ as the divine 
Word of God at work. Christ was, Eusebius argued, the power of 
God at creation and the voice of God which spoke to Abraham at 
Ur of the Chaldees, to Jacob at Bethel, and to Moses at Mount Sinai. 
When Eusebius wrote this account of the Church’s antiquity he was 

1 The History of the Church, p. 33. 
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confirming and continuing the Christian belief which began with the 
apostles that the Christian Church was the “True Israel,” the “Cove¬ 
nant people” who were to be used by God to redeem the world from sin. 

The sense of historical drama, detailed in Eusebius' History and 
which characterizes Christianity even now, centers on the person of 
Jesus, the Christ. That Jesus was a historical figure who lived a human, 
howbeit an extraordinary, life is an essential ingredient in the Christian 
proclamation of God's work among men; but it is also the source of 
one of the most difficult problems in interpreting Christianity. Chris¬ 
tianity rests its case on the concrete historical event of Jesus of Nazareth, 
his birth, life, teachings, crucifixion and resurrection. Yet who is this 
Jesus? Can we know anything about this strange figure from a strange, 
oriental land? Are the sources for his life and teachings reliable? 

All the records about Jesus go back to and depend on the witness 
of his followers. After the small circle of intimates who personally 
knew Jesus expanded into first a recognizable sect of Judaism and then 
into a distinct religious community in its own right, questions similar 
to those we have just asked were raised about the one whom the 
Church called “Lord” and “Christ.” The testimony of the apostles 
about Jesus was fondly attended to and carefully preserved. Eventu¬ 
ally, as the first generation of Christians began to die out and the lead¬ 
ership of the Church passed on to the second generation, the apostolic 
accounts of Jesus were preserved in written form in the gospels 
(meaning “good news”). 

It is in the nature of the gospel accounts and in the high value 
Christians placed on the historicity of Jesus that we discover the 
problem. Three of the gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, are called 
the Synoptic Gospels because they follow the same synopsis of the life 
of Jesus, namely, the one found in Mark. The Fourth Gospel, John, 
offers a slightly different pattern and is more explicitly concerned with 
theological formulations than the Synoptics. Since the Synoptics were 
written between a.d. 65 and 85 and John sometime after a.d. 100 
(though this has been questioned), these records are at least a genera¬ 
tion after the events they report. Further, they all reflect the faith 
of the resurrection community, so that, strictly speaking, the gospels 
are not historical accounts of Jesus, but recitations of faith in the 
mighty works of the Christ, God's own anointed son. So while the 
historicity of Jesus is a cardinal claim of Christian faith, the records 
of faith obscure the history. That is the problem of the historical Jesus, 
namely, how to extricate the historical when the Christ of faith and the 
Jesus of history are thoroughly intertwined in all Church records. 
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It would seem from the above state of affairs that it is extremely 
difficult to say anything about Jesus with any degree of historical 
certainty, but the situation is not that desperate. The important point 
is that one recognize the New Testament as a Church book rather 
than as a book of “objective history.” Once the Scriptures are treated 
in that light, then the modem interpreter of Jesus can describe what 
the Church thought of Jesus, of his teachings and of his death. It is in 
this sense that one may speak of even so strange a subject as the resur¬ 
rection as a historical event. The resurrection is historical in the sense 
that there were historical persons, who, having known Jesus, the 
teacher, and having witnessed his death, were sincerely convinced that 
he was no longer dead, but had risen. He had risen to constitute a 
new religious community and to take his place with the heavenly 
Father. Whether the apostles were right or wrong in this conviction is a 
matter of faith to this day, but there can be no historical question about 
the fact that they held to the belief that Jesus was the risen Christ! 

The memory of this man in the hearts and minds of Christians is 
carefully preserved. As a religious memory it does answer the specific 
questions Christians have put to it from the beginning. The basic 
question the New Testament answers is the one it reports that Jesus 
asked Peter: “Who do you say that I am?” Peter s answer is the con¬ 
fession made by both die New Testament and all subsequent Church 
declarations: “You are the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. 
16:16). 


Memories of the Man 

Stories about Jesus’ life were told and retold among Christians in 
the early Church. If we follow the gospels as our guide, these stories 
centered on his passion. Christians did not ask “What was Jesus 
like?” but “What was our Savior like?” So the focus of the traditions 
that built up around the figure of Jesus was on the signs and proofs 
of his messiahship. Taking the Gospel of Mark as a standard of the 
tradition, we discover that the structure of the gospel, which begins 
with the self-conscious proclamation that it is “the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,” is a two part suspense story. The first 
eight chapters recount the growing fame and successes of the Galilean 
preacher-wonder worker, and they reach a climax in the eighth chapter 
(v. 31) with the first prediction of the Passion: “And he began to teach 
them that the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
by the elders and the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again.” Jesus’ disciples, especially Peter, are 
shocked by these words, but the second part of Mark, the last eight 
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chapter presents the step by step working out of the predicted 
Passion. The gospel ends with the astonishing reports of the resur¬ 
rection. 

The memory of Jesus preserved by the Church, then, was the mem¬ 
ory of a mighty event in the personal lives of each member of the 
Christian community. Even those who had not known the earthly 
Jesus could identify with stories about the figure who moves across 
the pages of Marks Gospel. This was crucial to the spread of the 
Christian movement. The authority of the apostles rested on their 
presentation of the kind of report we find in the Gospel of Mark. They 
had known Jesus, the Christ, and any who would believe them could 
become Christians by following their example. That example was pre¬ 
scribed by Jesus himself, according to tradition; for immediately after 
the passion prediction in Mark 8:31 we find in verse 34 the imperative: 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” It is to be expected, therefore, that every¬ 
thing reported about Jesus in the gospels was considered by the faithful 
as evidence of Jesus’ messiahship. His birth, his teachings, his miracles, 
his arrest, trial and death—everything—points to the mystery of God’s 
action for the salvation of mankind. 

The Kingdom of God. The image the gospels use to describe the 
reality created by God’s action in Jesus of Nazareth is the “Kingdom 
of God” or the “Kingdom of Heaven.” Jesus not only speaks about 
the “kingdom” in the gospel narratives, but he is the one great sign 
that God’s kingdom is about to be established in this world. The idea 
naturally came from Judaism. The Jewish hope for the reestablishment 
of the divine kingship of David had gradually been connected with 
the apocalyptic speculations about a messiah who would come at the 
end of this evil stage of history and initiate a new reign of justice and 
love among men centering in the holy city of Jerusalem. At every 
point, the gospels make explicit the Christian conviction that this is 
what had happened with Jesus. He was bom about 6 b.c . 2 in the 
Davidic city, Bethlehem, of a Davidic lineage—through Joseph. He 
repeats, in symbolic action characteristic of the old Jewish prophets, 
the great events of Jewish history: his family flees to Egypt to escape 
the evil Herod, he begins his public career by crossing the Jordan—in 
John’s baptism—and by fasting in the wilderness for forty days (sym¬ 
bolic of Israel's forty years’ wandering). Jesus begins his first preach¬ 
ing with a “Sermon on the Mount” reminiscent of Moses at Mount Sinai. 

2 Confusion in the Gregorian calendar, which was based on the Julian calendar, 
established the date of Jesus' birth about six years late. This date, 6 b.c., as¬ 
sumes that Jesus was bom two years before the death of Herod. The date 4 b.c. 
is sometimes given. 
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He performs signs and wonders and gathers a following of twelve dis¬ 
ciples , symbolic of the twelve tribes; and relentlessly, he moves toward 
the holy city, Jerusalem. Jesus' death in Jerusalem ends the old age, 
which began with Adam's expulsion from the Garden of Eden, and 
his resurrection begins the new age with the promise of the Holy Spirit 
which will build a new Jerusalem. The gospel memory of Jesus is a 
dramatic story of the reconstitution of mankind under the reign of a 
new law in a new kingdom. 

What was this kingdom to be like? This is the kind of question early 
Christians would ask, because their identification with the community 
of faith, the Church, testified to their desire to be aligned with this 
new kingdom. The answers came in the parables of Jesus. The first 
thing Jesus says in Mark's account is: “The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe in the gospel" (1:15). 
Likewise, the parables in Matthew begin with this formula: “The 
kingdom of heaven may be compared to . . . or, “the kingdom of 
heaven is like . . . Also in Luke we find Jesus instructing his dis¬ 
ciples, about to leave on a preaching mission, with the words: “When¬ 
ever you enter a town and they receive you, eat what is set before 
you; heal the sick in it and say to them, The kingdom of God has come 
near to you " (10:8-9). The urgency of the time is the first note struck 
in the description of the kingdom. Seeking the kingdom of God seems 
to have first required the believer to know how to wait upon the coming 
hour of cataclysmic transformation. The stance of faith was to be 
ready for that hour; as Luke puts it: “You also must be ready; for 
the Son of man is coming at an hour you do not expect” (12:40). As 
a thief who breaks in at night, as the bridegroom who comes un¬ 
expectedly, as the master who surprises the servant, so too the kingdom 
comes, making every hour urgently important as a potential last hour. 
Therefore, Christians must watch, knowing “neither the day nor the 
horn*,'’ when the rule of God will be publicly established for all to see. 
Presumably, those who are not ready to meet that time will be cast 
out with those who “weep and gnash their teeth" in outer darkness. 

The emphasis on the urgency of time in Jesus' teaching is clearly 
not incidental. The reason is that the urgency of the hour underlines 
the seriousness of Jesus' ethical instructions. It does so by robbing 
the individual of a future time on which he could trade a future 
righteousness for a present moral apathy. When one says that he will 
be better tomorrow to make up for some moral deficiency today, what 
he implies is that he can be better tomorrow than he needs to be, 
so that a surplus of moral credit might accrue, balancing off today's 
moral debt. By denying the individual a certain future, Jesus affirms 
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that every moment is the last moment for moral decision. He further 
rejects as impossible the thought that one could ever be more perfect, 
more righteous than one needs to be. So the kingdom of God is to be 
understood as a time of moral seriousness. 

The Parables. The metaphors with which Jesus describes the signs 
of the kingdom are the concrete images appropriate to a poor, country 
people. In addition to the element of urgency, the metaphors reveal a 
mood of mysterious simplicity. They emphasize the inward sincerity 
and total loyalty that reduces all issues to one thing of great value: 
the love of God. The parables describe situations in which ones 
singleness of purpose is finally rewarded. The dealer in pearls finds 
the one pearl of great value for which he will sell all other pearls in 
order to possess it; that is like the kingdom of God. Or so small a 
thing as a mustard seed is planted and almost lost, but it grows 
secretly in the soil till it bursts forth to become the greatest of bushes. 
Or a householder hires laborers at various hours through the day, but 
in the end all laborers are equally paid for whatever work done, large 
or small. Or a man finds a treasure which he covers over until in 
joy he can sell all his other possessions and buy the field. The values 
of tenacity, inward sincerity and singleness of purpose are emphasized 
in Jesus* parables. 

The parables stand as signs of the kingdom, as Jesus himself is 
the one great sign of the nearness of the kingdom. There is a direct 
parallel between Jesus* person and his parables in this: the significance 
of both can be discerned only by the faithful, i.e., by those who per¬ 
ceive the reality mirrored in his person and his parables. That Jesus 
was the Christ is a conviction of faith; likewise what the parables mean 
is an insight of faith. When Jesus’ disciples asked him why he spoke 
to the crowds only in parable (Matt. 13:10 ff.), he tells them, “To you 
it has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, but 
to them it has not been given.” The author of Matthew, in that same 
chapter, proceeded to nail down the messianic significance of this 
characteristic form of Jesus’ teaching. He wrote: “This was to fulfill 
what was spoken by the prophet: 1 will open my mouth in parables, 
I will utter what has been hidden since the foundation of the world* ’* 
(13:35). 

The Sermon on the Mount. The Sermon on the Mount, in Luke and 
Matthew, gives further evidence of the demand for singlemindedness 
and purity of heart we have already discovered in the parables. The 
form of the beatitudes is a legal one and naturally invokes a com¬ 
parison with the Ten Commandments of Moses. Indeed, the whole 
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sermon deals with the attitude toward the ancient law of Moses that 
is required of Christians. From the first line (Matt. 5:3), where Jesus 
pronounces the happiness of the humble as the happiness of the 
kingdom of God, to the last line of the same chapter, in which Jesus 
commands divine perfection (5:48), the atmosphere of the sermon 
is one of overwhelming sincerity in matters of the law. Jesus insists 
that he does not wish to abolish the law, but seeks to fulfill it. For 
example, Moses said: “You shall not kill.” Jesus says, “Whoever is 
angry with his brother shall be liable to judgment” (5:22). Or Moses 
said: “You shall not commit adultery,” and Jesus comments, “Every¬ 
one who looks at a woman lustfully has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart” (5:28). The Law said: “You shall not swear 
falsely,” but Jesus commands, “Do not swear at all” (5:34). As with 
the question of time, Jesus does not allow the law to be served by 
anything but the purest of motives; and it is only the kingdom of 
God which gives such purity. 

The spirit of Jesus’ sermon is this absolute sincerity which is to be 
found in all gospel accounts of his sayings and actions. The concern 
is to define the will of God in such a way that man can find no gap 
through which hypocrisy can skip. We find confirmation of this else¬ 
where in the gospels as Jesus condemned the kind of religiosity which 
was merely formal, such as the Pharisaic love of pious show. The 
Pharisees, according to Jesus, “do their deeds to be seen by men; for 
they make their phylacteries 3 broad and their fringes long, and they 
love their place of honor at feasts and the best seats in the syna¬ 
gogues . . .” (Matt. 23:5-6). In Jesus’ view, the formal requirements 
of religion only skim the surface of God’s demands. True religion re¬ 
quires attention to what Jesus calls “the weightier matters of the law: 
justice, mercy and faith.” But justice, mercy and faith are known only 
by their results, their fruits. If they are to be nourished, they must 
be developed internally, in the heart. 

Now Jesus was not original in the demand for inward sincerity, for 
he really stands in the tradition of Jewish prophets, such as Micah, 
who counselled that the Lord requires man “to do justice, to love kind¬ 
ness and to walk humbly with your God” (Mic. 6:8). Nevertheless, it 
was this very orthodoxy that got Jesus in trouble with the powers in 
Jerusalem. Jesus spoke “as one with authority,” that is, with such 
complete conviction that no earthly power could pass it unchallenged. 
That he was challenged and finally silenced by the powers of Rome 

3 The bands of leather which hold a box containing the scriptural passages: 
Exod. 13:1-10 and 11-16, Deut. 6:4-9 and 11:13-21. They were bound to the 
hand and to the head during prayer. 
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and Jerusalem gave substance to the Christian claim that here was a 
man who spoke for God as God’s own Son. 

Jerusalem and the Cross. If Jesus had stayed in Galilee, content 
to teach among the country folk with whom he so readily identified, 
there would not have been the clash with Roman and Jewish authority 
which led to the crucifixion. But, of course, that is not what happened, 
nor indeed could it have been a possibility in the Christian view of 
things. As the gospels see the life of Jesus, every move he made 
and every word spoken propelled Jesus to Jerusalem and the cross. 
Whether or not Jesus himself planned a confrontation with the powers 
in Jerusalem, for whatever reason, is beyond the reach of the historian’s 
grasp. But there is no doubt about the Christian conviction that the 
way of the cross was the plan . 

Jesus and his disciples were in Jerusalem during the Passover sea¬ 
son in one of the years between a.d. 30 and 33. 4 It is possible that 
there had been other visits by Jesus to the holy city, as the Gospel 
of John suggests. In any case, the disciples and Jesus spent several 
months in and around the city. The daily visits to the temple, the 
increasing crowds Jesus attracted, and the fiery attacks on the Jeru¬ 
salem political-religious combine brought Jesus to the attention of 
“the authorities.” As the gospels put it, after Jesus drove out the money¬ 
changers from the temple, he said, “ ‘Is it not written, “My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all the nations?” But you have made 
it a den of robbers.’ And the chief priests and the scribes heard it 
and sought a way to destroy him; for they feared him because all the 
multitude was astonished at his teaching” (Mark 11:17-18). If the 
chief priests, scribes, and finally the Jewish ruling body, the Sanhedrin, 
heard about Jesus, then certainly the Roman official who governed 
Palestine would soon hear of him. Once the governor, Pontius Pilate, 
knew that there was a seditious Jew teaching about the coming of a 
new kingdom which would replace the present order, Jesus was a 
marked man. In spite of the attempts of the gospel writers to blame 
the Jews for Jesus’ death, Pilate himself does not hold whitewash 
very well. 

Crucifixion was a Roman punishment usually reserved for political 
criminals. It was a very effective way of demonstrating to the crowds 
the efficient power of Rome. That it was the manner of Jesus’ death 
stands as a symbol of the rival claims for the allegiance of men be¬ 
tween Christ and Caesar. The details of the event are fairly simple. 

4 Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judea between a.d. 26 and 36. The trial 
and crucifixion of Jesus presumably took place somewhere in the middle of Pilate’s 
tenure in Palestine. 
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While meeting with the twelve at night and in secrecy, Jesus was 
arrested by Roman guards. His whereabouts were apparently be¬ 
trayed by one of his own followers, Judas. After a hasty night trial 
and interrogation by Pilate himself, Jesus was beaten and hung on a 
cross the next day, to die. Due to the approach of the Sabbath, Jesus' 
body was hastily buried at sunset on Sabbath eve. As Mark tells 
the story, the women of Jesus' movement came to the tomb on the 
first day of the week, where they found the stone rolled away from the 
entrance. Inside, they report that a young man dressed in white spoke 
to them: “Do not be amazed; you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified. He is risen, he is not here; see the place where they laid 
him. But go, tell his disciples and Peter that he is going before you 
to Galilee; there you will find him as he told you" (16:6-7). Such 
was the end of Jesus' earthly ministry, and so began the adventurous 
career of a new human community, the Christian Church. 

The Resurrection Community 

The primary record for the formative period of the early Church 
is the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 5 which was written some fifty 
years after the events it describes. Yet the Book of Acts certainly 
represents the memory of the early Church about its origins. From the 
pattern of the narrative in this book we discover an outline for the 
distinctive features of that early community of believers that became 
the Christian Church. In Acts there are two personalities on which 
the narrative focuses: Peter and Paul. And these two were undoubt¬ 
edly the most important leaders of this community, whether judged 
historically or traditionally. The first part of Acts recounts those events 
more closely identified with Peter, while the second part centers on 
Pauls activities down to his arrival in Rome. Other ways of dividing 
the material in Acts is to view it as an account of the shift of the 
Christian base of authority from Jerusalem to Rome, or as a descrip¬ 
tion of the movement of the Christian faith away from Judaism, which 
rejected it, to the gentile world, which ultimately embraced it. Though 
there is an element of oversimplification in all these interpretations, 
it is useful for analysis to view the growth of the early Church in two 
phases: (1) the Jewish phase with the Church's center in Jerusalem 
under the leadership of Peter and James, the brother of Jesus, and (2) 
the gentile phase with its center first in Antioch of Syria and then 
finally in Rome, under the leadership of missionaries like Paul. The 

5 In all probability, Acts was written as the second volume to follow the 
Gospel of Luke, by the same author drawing upon the same source of informa¬ 
tion. 
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continuity from the one phase to the other is provided by the emphasis 
in Acts on the constant and relentless expansion of the apostolic 
preaching. At first the "disciples multiplied greatly in Jerusalem*' 
(Acts 6:7); then "the churches were strengthened in the faith, and 
they increased in numbers daily” (16:5); and at last Paul is presented 
in Rome "preaching the kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord 
Jesus Christ quite openly and unhindered” (28:31). 

Earliest Christianity. How did it happen that a small band of 
Jewish peasants could put together such a successful movement? The 
Book of Acts gives the credit to the coming of the Holy Spirit upon 
the disciples on the occasion of the Jewish ceremony of Pentecost, 6 
seven weeks after the resurrection. The witness of the apostles to the 
mysterious events from the resurrection to the day of Pentecost became 
the authoritative expression of the faith for all Christianity in the cen¬ 
turies which followed. One sense of the word faith for Christians 
came to mean believing in the witness of the apostles, that what they 
say happened is true. According to Acts, Jesus instructed his followers 
to stay in Jerusalem and wait for the Holy Spirit. They asked him to 
what purpose was this waiting? When would the kingdom of Israel 
be restored? To this Jesus replied that only the heavenly Father knows 
the time or season for that great event. But their task was to prepare 
the world for the new order. Jesus promised them, “You shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the end 
of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

These were Jesus' last words to the apostles before his ascension 
to heaven, as Acts reports the sequence of events. The day of Pente¬ 
cost came with equally startling results. The apostles experienced a 
rush of wind, were filled with an overpowering presence, described 
as the Holy Spirit resting on them as tongues of fire upon their heads. 
When they spoke, tradition tells us, they spoke in the languages of 
all the nations, so that all who heard them in Jerusalem were amazed. 
The witness the apostles thus made can be summarized in Peter's 
sermon, which Acts presents as the first Christian sermon. Its im¬ 
portance to the Church is not so much its historical priority—for that 
is not certain—but rather in the formation in the sermon of the Chris¬ 
tian kerygma , or “message.” For the apostles, acting as men who are 
sent with a message, 7 the formulation of the kerygma was crucial. The 

6 The Jewish Feast of Weeks, celebrated 50 days after Passover, and used to 
commemorate the gift of the Law of Moses to the Jews. 

7 The word “apostle*' means “one who is sent,” a messenger, a missionary, an 
ambassador. 
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tradition recorded in Acts assigns this task to Peter in his Pentecost 
sermon. 

The Message and Peter's Sermon. The content of the kerygma 
may be divided into two parts: the indicative, the statement of what 
God has done in Jesus Christ, and the imperative, the statement of how 
response is made to what God has done. 8 The Pentecost sermon does 
just that; it starts with the indicative proclamation and ends with the 
imperative demand. Peter preached: 

. . . Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by God with mighty 
works and wonders and signs which God did through him in your 
midst. . . . this Jesus, delivered up according to the definite plan and 
foreknowledge of God, you crucified and killed by the hands of lawless 
men. But God raised him up, having loosed the pangs of death. . . . 
This Jesus God raised up, and of that we are all witnesses. Being there¬ 
fore exalted at the right hand of God, and having received from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which 
you see and hear. 

Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that God has made 
him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified. [Acts 2:22- 
24, 32-33, 36] 

The indicative witness here is to the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
Peter says the apostles are witnesses to the action of God which has 
raised the crucified Jesus to be the ascended Christ. If the witness 
is true, how should one respond? Acts (2:37) tells us this was the 
question put to Peter by those who heard him that day: “What shall 
we do?” Peter s response, the imperative, is the command which un¬ 
doubtedly was a common formula for becoming a Christian. He said, 
“Repent, and be baptized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38). By such action in response to what God 
had done, the apostles assured the converts that they would be “saved” 
from their sinful state and thereby be prepared for the kingdom of God. 

What God had done, how the Christian man was saved, and what 
kinds of attitudes and actions were appropriate to the Christian life 
were questions that confounded the Christian community, provoking 
a continuous theological and institutional struggle throughout the early 
centuries of its growth; and it is a struggle that characteristically con¬ 
tinues in each generation of Christianity. 

The Church and Its Customs. In that first Christian generation the 
theological formulas and the institutional structures were fairly simple 

8 This division of the kerygma into indicative and imperative is suggested by 
R. Bultmann’s analysis of early Christian preaching. Cf. Theology of the New 
Testament , vol. I (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), pp. 332ff. 
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and fluid. The Christian community in Jerusalem, if we are to believe 
Acts, 9 grew rapidly. The name that came to be used for the com¬ 
munity was ecclesia, “the gathered community,” which we translate 
“church.” 10 The word signified the action of God in calling together 
a new community to be his people. The Church is therefore the New 
Israel, and the first Christians concentrated on convincing the Jews 
of Jerusalem that this was so. These early Christians were faithful in 
their attendance at the temple; they obeyed the law of Moses; and in 
addition they met together for special services of prayer and instruc¬ 
tion. Since they believed they were waiting for the imminent return, 
or parousia , of the Christ to establish a new kingdom in a new Jeru¬ 
salem, they had no need to build a permanent institution, nor for that 
matter did property seem important. Especially in view of Jesus’ 
injunction to the rich young ruler to “sell all that you have and give 
it to the poor,” the early Christians felt it appropriate to “hold all 
things in common; and they sold their possessions and goods and 
distributed them to all, as any had need” (Acts 2:45). 

One early custom was of particular importance in the development 
of Christian worship. Meeting in private homes, the apostles and 
their followers “broke bread together.” Pragmatically, eating together 
served two purposes. It provided a base for daily fellowship among 
Christians, giving them cohesion and identity, and it provided meals 
for the needy, eliminating the distinctions of wealth in the community. 
But even more important was its symbolic value. It was considered 
a continuation and a reminder of the Last Supper, which the disciples 
had eaten with the Lord Jesus just before his arrest. A strong tradition 
attests to Jesus’ actions and words at that meal when he “took bread 
and when he had given thanks he broke it and gave it to them saying, 
'This is my body’” (Luke 22:19, 1 Cor. 11:23-24; see also Matt. 26:26- 
28, Mark 14:22-24, and 1 Cor. 10:16). Joined with the drinking of 
wine, the act of breaking bread together quickly became the means 
of celebrating Christ’s spiritual presence to the community of believers. 
That the tradition intended this action to be so interpreted is reinforced 
by the Emmaus Hoad story in which two of Jesus’ followers walked 
with a stranger back to Emmaus after the crucifixion. It was only 
when the stranger sat down to eat with the followers that they recog¬ 
nized him to be the Master. They had reported to the disciples in 

9 For example. Acts 2:41, “So those who received his word were baptized 
and there were added that day about three thousand souls.” 

10 The English word “church,” like the Scottish word “Kirk” comes ultimately 
from the Greek word Kyriakon , Lord's [house]. It did not originally mean a 
building or even a place of worship, but the worshipping community, the Lord's 
household. The modem use of the word to designate a building is a source of 
continuing consternation to historians, theologians, and sociologists. 
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Jerusalem the mysterious event: “how he was known to them in the 
breaking of bread” (Luke 24:35). Eventually, as other early customs 
were modified or dropped in the process of the Church’s growth, this 
communion celebration with bread and wine remained the focus of 
Christian worship. It continued to develop into the highly organized 
Sacrifice of the Mass, or Eucharist (meaning "thanksgiving”). This 
common meal and baptism for converts to the movement were the 
distinctive acts of participation in the Christian community from the 
very beginning. 

In the first stage of the Church’s development and as the movement 
grew in numbers, there arose two problems which had a decisive effect 
on its future. The first problem was the increasing opposition of the 
Jewish leaders to the Christian movement. The second problem was 
the internal dissension within the movement over the question of the 
status of non-Jewish converts to Christianity. 

Apostles aimed their preaching at their Jewish brothers, urging 
them to repent, be baptized and believe in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But as they preached daily in Jerusalem and performed various won¬ 
drous works, the Jewish leaders became increasingly opposed to this 
open disruption of the stable religious patterns in Jerusalem. As Acts 
puts it, “The high priest rose up and all who were with him, that is, 
the party of the Sadducees, and filled with jealousy they arrested the 
apostles and put them in the common prison” (5:17-18). The charge 
against the apostles was blasphemy for compromising the Torah and 
monotheism. The punishment for such a crime was either thirty-nine 
lashes, or for more serious types of blasphemy, death by stoning. If 
their fellow Jews were going to reject their preaching, as the official 
persecution indicated, then the apostles would be forced to turn more 
and more to non-Jews as an audience for their preaching. The martyr¬ 
dom of Stephen by stoning outside the Jerusalem city wall certainly 
did not promise future successes in converting the Jewish leaders to 
Christianity. But the alternative of seeking a gentile audience for the 
gospel also presented its problems. 

Conversion of Non-Jews. How were non-Jews to be assimilated 
into the Christian movement, a movement which was founded so 
deeply in Jewish tradition? The first answer was simple: the gentile 
should become a proselyte to Judaism as the road to Christian fellow¬ 
ship. But that meant taking on a great number of obligations. Nor¬ 
mally, Jewish law required that a proselyte be circumcised and bap¬ 
tized—ritual cleansing by immersion—and until the destruction of the 
Temple in a.d. 70 he was required to make a sacrifice. The proselyte. 
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further, was expected to take on the dietary and ritual obligations 
of the law. 11 In Jewish circles outside of Palestine there were many 
more admirers of the Jewish religion, “God-fearers” they were called, 
than full proselytes. Christian missionaries found a ready audience 
among these God-fearers. However, the full conversion to Judaism 
as a road to the Church seemed an intolerable burden to these God- 
fearers and to the missionaries who worked among them. 

The argument within the Jerusalem Church over this question be¬ 
came more and more heated. The more conservative Christians argued 
that “Unless you are circumcised according to the custom of Moses, 
you cannot be saved” (Acts 15:1). Others argued, as did Peter, that 
God makes “no distinction between us and them, but cleansed their 
hearts by faith” (15:9). Various pressures on the Church, including 
the opposition of official Judaism, moved the Jerusalem leadership 
eventually to accept the more liberal requirements. James finally 
urged the Christian community to accept gentiles who converted, 
and asked the gentiles in return simply to abstain from idolatry, un¬ 
chastity and meat not properly butchered (15:19-20). The argument, 
however, left a lasting mark on the Church. As more gentiles joined 
the movement, the Jewish element in the Church continued to con¬ 
sider their Jewishness a source of superiority over the gentiles. These 
Judaizers, as Paul called them, created so much internal trouble that 
the Church became increasingly a gentile Church, so that when the 
Jewish nation fell out of favor with Roman authority—indeed went to 
war against Rome—the Christian movement found it expedient to 
present itself as a wholly distinct and separate religion from Judaism. 
By the end of the first century a.d., Christianity was completely on its 
own, and primarily a gentile Church. 

How the movement spread throughout the eastern Mediterranean 
and finally to Rome itself is the story of the gentile mission and of 
men such as Stephen, Barnabas, Silas, Peter, and especially of one 
non-Palestinian Jew, named Saul. As Christianity so changed his life 
that he changed his name to Paul, in the end this man changed as 
well the shape and direction of not only the Christian movement but 
also the destiny of western civilization. 

Paul and the Gentile Mission 

What would Christianity be without Paul? There are two distinct 
answers that have been given to this question. One answer would 

11 For the details of these requirements see: G. F. Moore, Judaism , vol. I, pp. 
331 ff. 
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point out that it might have died, as did many other Jewish sects 
common to the first century a.d., e.g., the Essenes or the Sadducees. 
Even if Christianity had survived without Paul, this answer would 
see it as a backwater community of unorthodox Jews still waiting for 
the parousia. The other answer would see Paul as the great corruptor 
of Jesus’ teachings. Paul, the Hellenized Jew, it was fashionable to 
say at the beginning of the twentieth century, converted the purity of 
Jesus’ ethical teachings into the mumbo-jumbo of the Hellenistic mys¬ 
tery cults. Another way of putting it was that Paul changed Jesus 
from the prophet of God to an otherworldly salvation symbol. So the 
slogan of much New Testament scholarship at the turn of the century 
was “Away from Paul and back to Jesus.” The truth about Paul’s con¬ 
tribution to Christianity will be found in a modification of both these 
answers. 

Paul was not the first missionary to the gentiles. Still, it was his 
energy, vision and organizing capacities which gave direction to an 
already healthy but unorganized gentile mission. Similarly, no one 
can deny that Paul changed the emphasis of the Christian kerygma 
through his own unique manner of expressing the spiritual experience 
of the Christian; but that is not to say that he perverted the ethical 
base of Jesus’ teaching. Though one may clearly distinguish between 
the teaching of Jesus and the preaching of Paul, the Church cannot 
take the one without the other. Paul’s letters to the young churches 
of Asia Minor and Rome stand side by side with the gospels as a 
standard of the faith and practice of early Christianity. 

Paul the Man. Paul was born in Tarsus of Cilicia, a city on the 
Syrian edge of Asia Minor, A Jew raised in a Greek city, Paul was a 
product of the diaspora. 12 Therefore, he was neither simply a Jew 
or a Greek, but a combination of both. He was apparently raised 
in a strict Pharisaic family, which accounts for his early rigorous op¬ 
position to Christianity. 13 He spoke Koine Greek, the lingua franca 
of the eastern Mediterranean, and was surely familiar with the cos¬ 
mopolitan ways of the Hellenistic world. Both of these facts contrib¬ 
uted to making Paul an ideal missionary to the gentiles. Raised in two 
worlds, Jew and Greek, he could travel in and communicate with both. 

A description of Paul in the apocryphal Acts of Paul , written in the 
second century, says Paul was “. . . a man of little stature, thin-haired 
upon the head, crooked in the legs, of good state of body, with eye- 

12 The dispersion of Jews throughout the Roman world, traceable to the 
Babylonian captivity of the Israelites in the sixth century b.c. 

12 The report in Acts that Paul had received a rabbinic education at the feet 
of Gamaliel in Jerusalem is probably unfounded. 
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brows joining, and nose somewhat hooked, full of grace: for sometimes 
he appeared like a man, and sometimes he had the face of an angel.” 14 
The shape of Paul’s nose does not concern us; nor does a description of 
his angelic countenance give us much understanding of the man. The 
most impressive thing about Paul is that in him we have a model of 
the “converted man.” In all that Paul wrote there is a conscious honor¬ 
ing of an experience that made him, in his own words, “a new man 
in Christ.” It is in explaining what Paul meant by this description of 
himself that we come to know the significance of Paul in the early 
Church. 

Paul's Conversion. The Book of Acts introduces Paul in Jerusalem 
as Saul, the Pharisaic persecutor of Christians, who was on his way to 
Damascus to continue his persecutions there. Before he left, the writer 
of Acts tells us, he witnessed the stoning of Stephen, in effect giving 
support to the act by holding the coats of the slayers. Then on the 
road to Damascus a shaft of blinding light hit Saul and he heard a 
voice say, “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” The Book of Acts 
implies and Paul later insisted that this experience was a vision of 
the resurrected Lord, Jesus Christ. Whatever happened on that road 
to Damascus, Saul was a changed man. So completely reoriented was 
his life by this experience that his name became Paul, and he became 
the new man, a Christian. He felt he was released from the spell of 
Pharisaism; he considered himself chosen to be an apostle; and he 
always returned to this experience in presenting his Christian creden¬ 
tials. “Am I not free? Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord?” wrote Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians (9:1). 

What made Pauls experience so decisive in the early Church was 
its contrast with the experience of the disciples. They were apostles, 
too, by virtue of having seen the resurrected Lord (Acts 2:32). But 
when the Jerusalem apostles spoke of this witness, they said, “this 
Jesus . . . God has made Messiah.” That is, the original disciples had 
known the living Jesus of Nazareth and they identified the one whom 
they had known as the one who now is resurrected and sits at the right 
hand of God. Paul, however, began with his experience of a heavenly 
being and then identified him with Jesus. In the gentile world Paul’s 
experience would match his listeners’ experience. The term Christ 
became a proper name for Jesus and his title was “Lord.” Whatever 
the Jews would understand about the title “Lord,” to the gentiles it 
meant one thing: the divine redeemer-God, because that was the way 
the title was understood in all the Hellenistic mystery religions. So 

14 The Apocryphal New Testament , ed. M. R. James (London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1926), p. 273. 
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the “Lord Jesus Christ” became for Paul, and those converted in his 
pattern, the mystery figure who “saves” man from sin and death. 

Gentile Religiosity. Before we develop the major themes in Paul's 
theology, it would be appropriate to describe the religious mood of 
the non-Jewish world. Even though Paul and the early Church would 
fight against the mystery religions, they could not help but use lan¬ 
guage—consciously or unconsciously—borrowed from these religions. 
Most of the mysteries go back in their evolution to Dionysian and 
Eleusinian roots. Mingled with a touch of orientalism from Egypt 
and Persia, the Hellenistic mysteries saw life as divided into two reali¬ 
ties, good and evil, light and darkness, life and death. They tended to 
identify this material world with the sphere of evil, death and darkness. 
By this view physical life was a prison from which one must try to 
escape to the sphere of immortality, goodness and light. Religions 
such as the cults of Mithras and of Isis and Osiris, or the Orphic 
mysteries, offered to their converts just such a way out of the bodily 
prison of physical life. They were religions of regeneration, and they 
shared characteristics that have a similarity with Pauline Christianity. 
They had, for example, (1) purification rites, like Christian baptism, 
(2) communion meals or rituals with the deity, like the Christian Eu¬ 
charist, (3) a story of a dying and rising god, and (4) a promise of 
a happy future beyond the grave for all initiates of the cult. 

Paul's Christianity sounded much like these mysteries, though they 
generally lacked the high ethical standards which mark Paul's procla¬ 
mation of Christianity. The result was that both Paul's personal ex¬ 
perience and the gentile religious environment combined to give form 
to the Christian mission among the gentiles. Add to this the factor 
that combined the distinctively Jewish and the concretely Greek in 
Paul's Christianity. Paul's Bible and the Bible of the whole Greek¬ 
speaking Church was the Septuagint. 15 It was the Jewish Bible 
translated from Hebrew into Koine Greek; it was what the Church 
was soon to call “the Old Testament.” In it Christians read the prophe¬ 
cies of the Messiah, and the Church so monopolized the book by such 
Christian interpretations that it was soon regarded by even Jews as a 
Christian book. 16 So Paul, the missionary, had a message, a language 
and a book all tailored to the needs of a gentile audience. 

15 The Greek translation made in Alexandria in the third century b.c.(?) and 
called the Seventy (abbreviated LXX), because of the legend of the seventy- 
two inspired translators of the Hebrew Bible who completed their work, as the 
story goes, in seventy-two days, producing seventy-two identical copies. 

10 This is illustrated by the fact that Jews soon prepared several new Greek 
translations of the Hebrew Bible, which were held to be more fit for Jewish 
use than the LXX. For example, the Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotian trans¬ 
lations. 
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Paul the Apostle. The Jerusalem council of apostles gave Paul the 
commission to be an apostle to the gentiles, and he, with Barnabas 
and others, formed a mighty team of preachers, establishing churches 
throughout Asia Minor, Macedonia and Attica. Paul's career, as de¬ 
scribed in Acts, was a series of three missionary journeys which ended 
with his arrest in Jerusalem and his subsequent trip to Rome on an ap¬ 
peal to Caesar. That Paul had three missionary tours is open to specu¬ 
lation. 17 In any case, it is certain that for about eleven years Paul 
preached, founded churches, settled controversies and set an example 
for gentile Christianity. By the time of his death, probably in Rome 
about a.d. 68, his letters to churches were already valued as an 
authoritative guide for Church life. And it is in these letters or epistles 
that we find the earliest outlines and the basic terms for Christian 
theology. 

Paul dictated his letters and addressed them to specific churches 
with specific problems. Yet these two facts do not mean that the 
letters were private nor that one cannot trace a consistent pattern in 
Paul's thought as he applied the Christian faith to a variety of pastoral 
problems. The pattern of Paul's thought is based on his own experi¬ 
ence of conversion from one type of religiousness to another, from 
Pharisaism to Christianity. As an ardent Pharisee, Paul had been a 
servant of the law. The resultant piety was the exercise of the good 
works of almsgiving, fasting and prayer. The converted Paul turned 
from this religion of good works to a religion of grace. It was Paul's 
great achievement as a Christian writer to define Christianity as a 
religion of grace. What this means is that Christianity was a new level 
of religious life which, in Paul's eyes, had never before confronted the 
world as a possibility. All other religions, including Judaism, had 
consisted in winning God's approval or acceptance by becoming god¬ 
like, that is, righteous. The old religious assumption had always been 
that God has relationship with only those who by legal obligations or 
ritual purity presented themselves as god-like or holy. To be allowed 
into the presence of God, whether in Judaism's holy of holies, or the 
mysteries' inner circle, required one to be cleansed or to have lived 
up to some divine standard. 

No so for Christianity, thought Paul. Christianity reverses the 
process; instead of man’s becoming god-like and meriting the god's 
favor, Christianity proclaimed that God in the person of Jesus Christ 
became man in order to make man justified. In the Letter to the 

17 As John Knox points out, “If you had stopped Paul on the streets of Ephesus 
and said to him, ‘Paul, which of your missionary journeys are you on now?* he 
would have looked at you blankly without the remotest idea of what was in your 
mind.” (Chapters in a Life of Paul [New York: Abingdon Press, 1950], pp. 
41-42). 
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Romans, Paul makes it plain that "all have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God” (3:23). If all men are sinners, then no one has a claim 
on God's righteousness as it was supposed by the old religions of good 
works. Paul's Christianity argued that what is new about Christianity 
is that it proclaims God's love of sinners. This was a radical idea to 
Paul, as one who was nurtured by the Pharisaic view of the law of 
Moses. In Pharisaism God is viewed as having relations with the 
righteous, not with the unrighteous. Now Paul says in the presence 
of God all men are sinners, and the man convicted of sin is thus hu¬ 
miliated before God and thereby accepted. Paul probably understood 
Jesus better than any other apostle when Jesus said, "There will be 
more joy in heaven over one sinner who repents than over ninety-nine 
righteous persons who need no repentance” (Luke 15:7). God loves 
the sinner, Paul believed, for it is God's way of making men righteous. 
God's love is the act of grace that changed Saul to Paul, and it could 
change all men. 

In his basic outlook Paul was Jewish, but it was a transformed 
Jewishness. The law of Moses continued to be valid, for it was God's 
law. However, in the cross and resurrection it was transcended. In 
other words, the God of righteousness is also the God of mercy. God 
is both Judge and Father. In the righteousness of God every man is 
condemned, but in the mercy of God—what happened because of Jesus 
Christ—man may be saved from that condemnation he deserves. What 
makes the new level of religion a reality, then, is the atonement, the 
work of Christ. And the atonement is central to Paul's message: "I 
decided,” Paul wrote to the Corinthians, "to know nothing among you 
except Jesus Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2). 

The Nature of Atonement. Paul's construction of a theory of the 
atonement involves two things: (1) a definition of man's situation in 
the world prior to Christ—Man in Adam, and (2) a description of man's 
condition after his conversion to Christianity—Man in Christ. The 
transition from the first to the second situation calls forth a regiment 
of Pauline concepts to explain the process: law, righteousness, sin, 
justification, faith, spirit and the hope for the resurrection. As Paul 
worked out his view of Christianity he constantly referred to his own 
experience as a paradigm for faith. Being a child of Adam before his 
conversion on the Damascus road, Paul had no "righteousness of my 
own, based on law” (Phil. 3:9). After his conversion, however, he 
received a righteousness "which is through faith in Christ, the right¬ 
eousness from God which depends on faith” (Phil. 3:9). The result of 
the conversion which was given to him was "becoming like him [Jesus] 
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in his death, that if possible I may attain the resurrection of the dead” 
(Phil. 3:10-11). 

The key word for Paul is clearly the word faith . The trouble in 
interpreting Paul’s meaning for the word is that he used faith in several 
senses. In one way faith means “what Christians believe,” that is, 
“The Faith.” So Paul wrote to the Galatians (1:23) that he who once 
persecuted the Church now preaches the faith. By extension, this 
use of the word faith as belief applies to the believers as “the faithful” 
(Col. 1:2). Sometimes the word signifies the strength of belief, as 
in Romans (1:8), “your faith is proclaimed in all the world.” He also 
used the word as an expression for the reliability of things not seen, 
for example, “we walk by faith, not by sight” (2 Cor. 5:6). However, 
most of the time and characteristically Paul used the word faith to 
signify the trust, the reliance, the loyalty of one who like Abraham “in 
hope believed against hope” (Rom. 4:18). That is, he used the word 
to stand for the state or condition of being related to God through 
Jesus Christ. So: 

. . . now the righteousness of God has been manifested apart from the 
law, although the law and the prophets bear witness to it, the righteous¬ 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ for all who believe. For there 
is no distinction; since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, 
they are justified by his grace as a gift, through the redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as an expiation by his blood, 
to be received by faith. [Rom. 3:21-25] 

Paul’s description of the atonement, therefore, goes like this. Man 
in Adam is subject to the state of sin, the power of the law, and the 
penalty of death. Man in Christ is a new man freed from sin, law 
and death by faith. The important thing to remember about Paul’s 
description of conversion as a turning in faith is that one cannot earn 
this faith; that would make faith merely another “good work,” some¬ 
thing one could do to get God’s approval. Rather, Paul insisted that 
faith itself is a gift. Using Abraham as an example of the faithful 
believer before the law of Moses, Paul quoted Genesis (15:6), “Abra¬ 
ham believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” Paul 
commented on this Old Testament passage by saying: “Now one who 
works, his wages are not reckoned as a gift but as his due. And to 
one who does not work but trusts him who justifies the ungodly, his 
faith is reckoned as righteousness” (Rom. 4:4-5). Conversion was 
the work of God, reckoning righteousness to man through faith (trust) 
in Jesus Christ. Thus, justification by faith is the means for Paul to¬ 
ward the Christian life and the new level of religion that it makes 
possible. 
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What made Paul's version of Christianity so difficult for many was 
precisely his emphasis upon justification by faith. It was particularly a 
scandal to “religious" people that such justification before God came as 
a free gift. That the death of Christ was the means whereby sinners 
were freely restored to relationship with God, seemed a profound im¬ 
piety, especially to Jews. Paul recognized that what he was saying 
sounded like foolishness, but he could not help that. In fact, he argued 
it was just through this foolishness that God acted: “It pleased God 
through the folly of what we preach to save those who believe" (1 Cor. 
1:21). What bothered the traditionally religious in Paul's audience 
was the implication that human piety and wisdom did not count as 
saving virtues before God. The only thing that justified a man before 
God was Christ. So Paul insisted that all he had to preach was “Christ 
crucified, a stumbling block to Jews and folly to Gentiles" (1 Cor. 
1:23). 

To explain the significance of the Christ, Paul used a combination 
of Jewish and Greek metaphors. The event of the cross and resur¬ 
rection is put in the context of a cosmic drama. Jesus is the center of 
a cosmic salvation in which the struggle between light and dark, good 
and evil, ends in victory for the forces of good and light. “As in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive" (1 Cor. 15:22). The 
Christ is here a heavenly figure which battles with all the powers of 
the world and slays the “last enemy" death. The sacramental char¬ 
acter of this dramatic action was crucial to Paul. The Christian by 
baptism dies to this world. “In Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, 
through faith,” writes Paul to the Galatians (3:26), “For as many of 
you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ." This shedding 
of one suit of clothes (Adam's) for another (Christ's) is in spiritual 
reality creating a new race of men who are “neither Jew nor Greek . . . 
neither slave nor free . . . neither male nor female . . . [but] one in 
Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28). Likewise, in the Eucharist, or Lord's Sup¬ 
per, the Christian participates in the reality of Christ as symbolized by 
bread and wine, and he thereby participates in the cosmic reality of 
the Church. Now you are the body of Christ and individually mem¬ 
bers of it (1 Cor. 12:27). The Christian manifests Christ in his body. 
During earthly life the Christian moves from the flesh ( sarx , represent¬ 
ing the material world) to the spirit ( pneuma , representing the heav¬ 
enly world). The body (soma) is the form of man which is clothed 
first in flesh and then in the spirit as one leaves this world and is raised 
to heaven. For Paul, this was true not only individually, one by one, 
but also collectively. The world is moving to the eschatological event 
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(the last day), thought Paul, when the new order will finally be estab¬ 
lished. So Paul writes, “If any one be in Christ, he is a new creation, 
the old has passed away, behold the new has come" (2 Cor. 5:17). The 
role of the Church was to continue the work of the atonement, to be the 
extension of God in Christ to the world. Paul is specific on this point, 
that Gods act in Christ is continued by his act in men: “God . . . 
through Christ reconciled us to himself and gave us the ministry of rec¬ 
onciliation, that is, God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation” (2 Cor. 5:18-19). 

Paul the Pastor. It is evident that Paul’s writings were to become 
a gold mine of suggestive metaphors and provocative ideas as the 
Church in the centuries after Paul worked out its theology and organ¬ 
ization. Perhaps Paul was often misunderstood, but one thing should 
be emphasized: Paul was a practicing pastor of various communities 
of Christians. In such a role, he had to establish norms of behavior 
and belief. Often he would tell his congregations to “be like me," 
imitate what I do. As he guided the affairs of these early communities, 
he ran into problems of jealousies, excesses, stupidity, and simple mean¬ 
ness. It was obvious that Paul could not only say “be like me," for 
most were not capable of his singlemindedness. Most Christians were 
babes in faith, not ready for the meat Paul offered them; so it was 
difficult to pastor these young flocks. The question of the law kept 
arising. If Gods love has transcended the law and circumcision or 
diet had no relation to one’s piety, then all things are lawful. This 
seemed to be a license to sin for many who heard Paul tell it. There¬ 
fore, Paul had to simplify his message to the young in faith: “All things 
are lawful, but not all things are helpful" (1 Cor. 10:23). “Are we to 
continue in sin that grace may abound? By no means!" (Rom. 6:1-2). 
Paul’s answer to the practical problem of conducting the Christian life 
beyond the law was love. A loving concern for the neighbor, rather 
than a formal set of legal precepts, was to be the guide for the Chris¬ 
tian life: “Let no one seek his own good, but the good of his neighbor” 
(1 Cor. 10:24). If the Church became a solid, successful institution, 
but lost love, all would be lost: 

If I speak in the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal. And if I have prophetic powers, 
and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. If I give 
away all that I have, and if I deliver my body to be burned, but have 
not love, I gain nothing. [1 Cor. 13:1-3] 
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As one may expect, Paul’s vision of a loving community was harder 
to achieve and maintain than to conceive. His message of justification 
by faith was easier to proclaim than to be lived. The problem of 
organizing a mushrooming movement often seemed more compelling 
a necessity than the exercise of love and faith. Paul had grasped the 
vision of Jesus and knew the power of inward sincerity found in the 
Sermon on the Mount better than most in his generation. For that the 
Church has always honored Paul, as it returned over and over again 
to his letters in reform after reform. But for the rest, the purity of 
Pauls faith has not been an easy heritage for the Church. 

One difficulty was that the end ( parousia ) did not come as Jesus 
and Paul after him had expected. The movement had to organize for 
the long run, to last. The freedom of Paul’s faith and its resultant ethic 
continued to be tough meat in the Christian diet. So standards, regu¬ 
lations, creeds were for many to become necessary tools in building a 
permanent community. That the Church never achieved the ideal Paul 
sought to establish might have been understandable to Paul, who knew 
that we have this treasure in earthen vessels, to show that the tran¬ 
scendent power belongs to God and not to us” (2 Cor. 4:7). In what 
follows we will see that, at least, the Church did strive to fulfill Paul’s 
injunction to maintain the traditions even as I have delivered them 
to you” (1 Cor. 11:2). 
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The Movement Matures 


INTRODUCTION: THE TRADITION 

The Christian movement met some of its most formidable challenges 
in the first century and a half after Paul. By 200, however, the Church 
possessed the rudiments of a mature organization capable of meeting 
the pressures that sought to splinter or destroy it. The principal rea¬ 
son for the institutional success of Christianity was the high value 
Christians placed on tradition. As Paul had enjoined his parishioners 
to “maintain the traditions,” so the subsequent years found the Church 
increasingly zealous in guarding against the forces which would cor¬ 
rupt that tradition. To modem ears the word tradition rings with the 
sound of a musty and stultifying past. Not so for the early Church. 
Tradition meant a living gospel handed over to each new generation, 
rather than a dead formality handed down. The Church Fathers dis¬ 
tinguished between the tradition and the teaching. The tradition was 
the revelation of the very substance of the teaching. It indicates that 
Christians felt they possessed something “given,” a divine act that made 
the Christian life qualitatively different from any other form of human 
life. The tradition was, therefore, the distinctive ingredient in Chris¬ 
tianity, that which had to be preserved at all costs. 

In the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 1 the body of literature 
closest to the New Testament, we find that the tradition of the apostles 
is the source of authority in defending the Church against attacks from 

1 The term “Apostolic Fathers” has been the conventional designation since 
the seventeenth century for the Church leaders who immediately succeeded the 
apostles. The usual list of their writings consists of ten items written by them 
a.d. 96—150: Clement I, Shepard of Hennas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, Qua- 
dratus, Epistles of Barnabas, Diagnetus, Clement II, and the Didache. 
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within the movement and from without. The primary intent of the 
Apostolic Fathers was in ordering the life of the movement and in the 
proper teaching of the authentic tradition. Threats to that interest 
came from within the movement in the form of heresy and schism, the 
perversion of the teaching and the splintering of the organization. 
Outside of the Church there were the threats of the official persecution 
of Christians and of intellectual attacks upon the Christian message. 
As adolescence gives way to adult maturity through the taming of 
internal impulses and the conquering of external obstacles, so the 
Christian movement found its maturity in facing the two-pronged crises 
of internal disruption and external opposition. This chapter traces the 
success of the Church in responding to this double threat and thereby 
maintaining the tradition delivered to them by the apostles. 


External Threats to the Church: 

The Persecutions and Intellectual Attacks 

The geographical spread of Christianity and the growing number 
of followers of the Christ made the movement an object of imperial 
concern. The rapid spread of the Church made the movement seem 
like a cancerous growth on the healthy body of Roman rule. Chris¬ 
tianity began its spread along the coast of Asia Minor; then it rooted 
in Attica and Italy. By the time of Irenaeus, the great Bishop of Lyons 
(c. 178-200), the Church was to be found in important areas in Gaul, 
along the northern coast of Africa—particularly in Carthage and Egypt, 
and in Spain. In Rome the Church developed as a Greek-speaking 
church, which it remained until about 200, giving further cause to 
suspect Christianity as an alien and sinister movement. 

Reasons for the Persecution of Christians. Some of the reasons for 
the imperial persecution of the Church were suggested in the first 
chapter. The basic reason was that Christians seemed plainly anti- 
Roman. Politically the Christians, with their claims to being loyal 
to a higher power than Caesar, appeared subversive to the. imperial 
authority. The language Christians used to describe man’s destiny 
sounded like the language of political rebellion. Christians were a 
perverse people in Roman eyes, upsetting the political stability of the 
Pax Romana. 

On the religious side, Christians were intolerant of other religions. 
They insulted the traditional Roman gods; they ridiculed the cults. 
So when natural calamities such as earthquakes, fire and famine broke 
out, Christians were ready scapegoats. The Roman citizenry was 
agitated by the Christians to the point that they could believe anything 
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about them. A particular cause for religious suspicion of Christians 
was indicated in the way Christians answered the claims of various 
Roman philosophers. The best Roman philosophers sought to over¬ 
come fears of death and the pains of life. Yet Christians emphasized 
the fears of death and the punishments awaiting the sinful. Fire and 
destruction, in fact, Christians proclaimed, was coming upon the whole 
sinful earth. Likewise, the pains of this life are to be considered tests, 
argued Christians, of ones love of God. Now the Pax Romana was 
not simply a political peace; it was also a cultural reality promoting 
‘peace of mind.” The Christian position, so zealously proclaimed, was 
not calculated to give Romans peace of mind. As a result, persecution 
of Christians had a religious justification. 

The reputed immorality of Christians, as indicated in Chapter 1, 
scandalized the Romans. The family was the basic unit of Roman 
society with the father holding not only legal authority, but also pos¬ 
sessing religious leadership in the honoring of the ancestors. As Chris¬ 
tianity converted individuals away from their families, the Church was 
charged with corrupting society by so splitting up family life. Add to 
that an economic reason for the persecutions. The silver and precious 
metals workers made considerable profit from the sale of religious 
statues and idols. Their trade in holy goods was seriously threatened 
by Christian preaching against idolatry. Probably the most serious 
reason for public resentment against Christians was the Christian habit 
of staying away from the public games and holding themselves aloof 
from public gaiety. The feeling that Christians were kill-joys was a 
common public sentiment in fun-loving Imperial Rome, and all the 
more dangerous for Christians in times of public crises. 

The continued spread of Christianity in the face of public persecu¬ 
tion may be explained by several features of the movement which 
appealed to various elements of Roman society. First of all, Chris¬ 
tianity presented itself as universal Judaism; that is, it was monotheistic 
and humanitarian without the nationalism that characterized Judaism 
proper. Many admirers of Jewish monotheism and Jewish ethics were 
attracted to Christianity because it did not present itself as an ethnic 
in-group. Second, the Church developed a real philosophy of life and 
consistently lived by it. The moral sincerity of Christians had an 
appeal to the more serious Romans. Third, Christianity appealed to 
the vast numbers of slaves and servants which made the empire run. 
The capacity to face suffering with dignity would have significance 
to the myriads who in Roman times faced a daily life of suffering and 
hardship. Fourth, the drama of Christian worship and the intimate 
fellowship of the Church had an appeal to the emotions of the thou¬ 
sands of the homeless and insignificant in Roman society. 
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The legal basis for the persecutions is not clear to historians. Some 
have argued that the Emperor Nero passed legislation outlawing Chris¬ 
tianity, but few have supported this thesis. Until the time of the 
Emperor Decius (249), Christianity was not banned and the persecu¬ 
tions were sporadic and local in nature. In 64, during Nero’s persecu¬ 
tion, Christians were charged with arson, not condemned for being 
Christians. The legality of the pre-Decian persecutions rests on the 
power of the local Roman magistrates to maintain the peace. On two 
counts Christians appeared to be breachers of the peace: (1) public 
outcry against Christians in times of crises, and (2) Nero’s precedent 
of persecuting Christians. If the public was rioting against Christians, 
and if a Roman emperor could persecute Christians, then on both 
counts the magistrate felt justified in suppressing Christianity. 

When a Christian was brought before a magistrate he was asked, 
“Are you a Christian?” No defense was called for; the answer was 
either “yes” or “no.” If one were proved to be a Christian, that was all 
the evidence needed. There was no general drive before Decius to 
eliminate Christians, only a need for an appropriate scapegoat. So early 
Christians had to learn to live with the ever-present possibility of 
persecution. Behind the name Christian there were probably several 
real reasons why magistrates persecuted the Church. The three spe¬ 
cific charges were treason, obstinacy, and illicit religion. The last 
charge resulted from the fact that the Christians in Rome never in¬ 
corporated or got a license as a recognized religion. On that ground 
alone there could have been some legal basis for persecuting Chris¬ 
tians. Magistrates do not like martyrs, and Roman magistrates did all 
they could to avoid martyring Christians. They pleaded with Chris¬ 
tians not to martyr themselves, and yet Christians seemed eager to 
prove their faith in public death. It can be understood that when 
magistrates failed to turn away Christian martyrs, their rigor in perse¬ 
cution would be all the more thorough in the face of such obstinacy. 

The Persecuting Emperors. Christians have conventionally told of 
ten persecuting emperors and have tried to maintain the notion that 
only the bad emperors were persecutors of the Church. Upon ex¬ 
amination, though, it is difficult to identify the ten persecutors and 
even more difficult to label them evil. In fact, some of the best em¬ 
perors with respect to their honesty and administrative capacity were 
the most vigorous persecutors of the Church. Nero, for example, has 
been painted in the blackest ink by the old senatorial party and sub¬ 
sequently by Church historians, yet he was very popular with the 
masses. Domitian (96) persecuted Christians for failure to worship 
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the imperial cult. Trajan (100) was a good emperor by many stand¬ 
ards, but there were persecutions of Christians under his reign, espe¬ 
cially in Asia Minor. Marcus Aurelius (177) did not like Christians 
and approved of persecuting them. An outbreak of lawlessness in 
Gaul prompted a reign of persecution in Lyons. Under his son, Corn- 
modus (180-192), a bad emperor by ordinary standards, the Chris¬ 
tians had an easier time. In 202 under Septimius Severus, Christians 
were forbidden to make new converts to the faith, but there was little 
persecution. A period of peace set in until 250 when Decius changed 
the whole legal situation with regard to persecution of Christians by 
insisting that all citizens had to make an annual public sacrifice to 
the state gods on penalty of death. Again, Decius had no desire to 
make martyrs; he wished rather to make loyal subjects by such public 
expressions of affection for the emperor. Christians resisted, and 
martyrs’ blood flowed freely. With Valerian (257) a different tack 
was taken against Christians. He prohibited access to the cemeteries 
for Christians and denied them the right of public assembly. The 
cemeteries had been a safe place for Christians to gather for worship, 
and Valerians edict in effect outlawed Christian worship. In 258 
Valerian ordered the execution of all clergy that did not obey these 
restrictions. He was interested in stemming the growth and popularity 
of Christianity by arresting the leaders of the Church. Two years later 
Gallienus cancelled these regulations and a period of safety returned 
to the Church. 

It was with Diocletian in 303 that the last and most serious per¬ 
secution began. Diocletian was a strong emperor. He knew that the 
divisions within Roman society were seriously weakening the central 
administration of the empire. So he sought to reorganize the whole 
social life of Rome. Endangering his plans were the Christians, who 
resisted all attempts to assimilate them into the social order. It was 
necessary, in Diocletian’s view, to eliminate the Christian opposition. 
He ordered the destruction of all churches and the burning of the 
Scriptures. Eventually, he was forced to execute Christians. A huge 
blood bath followed in the worst of all persecutions. In the midst of 
the affair Diocletian recognized his policy was not going to succeed, 
so he resigned as emperor. Chaos followed and persecution con¬ 
tinued under Maximin and Galerius. In 311, Galerius issued from 
his deathbed the first imperial Edict of Toleration. The next year 
Maximin followed Galerius’ example with his own Edict of Toleration. 
It was only one year later that Constantine became emperor of the 
East and West, ratified these edicts, and began the progress from 
toleration to privilege for Christians. 
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The Apologist Justin Martyr. Implied in the imperial persecution 
of Christians was the attack on Christianity made by Romans on 
intellectual grounds. The burden of the pagan argument against 
Christianity was that it was philosophically disreputable: it was fool¬ 
ishness which discouraged thinking and subverted wisdom. If it was 
the blood of the martyrs that preserved the Church against imperial 
persecution, it was the work of the Apologists 2 that defended the 
Church against philosophical ridicule. One man was both an apologist 
and a martyr, and to him we turn as a good example of the vigor of 
second century Christianity. 

Justin Martyr became a Christian after years of philosophical study 
during which he fell under the influence of a variety of philosophical 
positions, including Stoicism, Pythagoreanism, Aristotelianism, and 
finally, Platonism. His conversion to Christianity was based on the 
premise that it possessed all the answers to his philosophic quest. 
Accordingly, he thought it natural to undertake a defense of Christian 
philosophy. He wrote two Apologies for the faith addressed to Roman 
emperors. The apologetic form was a popular classical form for the 
literary defense of an intellectual cause. Justin employed it with 
a conscious reference to Platos Apology , in which Socrates defended 
his views before an Athenian court. The significance of the form ap¬ 
plied to Christianity is revealed in Justin's view that Christianity was 
the true philosophy toward which all previous philosophers had groped. 
Justin saw none of the conflict between the philosophic enterprise and 
the Christian tradition, as had been found by pagan critics as well as 
many Christians. For Justin, ‘whatever has been spoken aright by 
any men belongs to us Christians." 3 On that note Justin defended 
what was for him the truth of Christianity and the intellectual integrity 
of those who follow it. 

Though the Apologists were primarily interested in defending 
Christianity from attack and therefore not responsible for a complete 
and balanced presentation of the gospel tradition, Justin Martyr's 
Apologies offer a remarkable exhibition of evangelistic thoroughness 
in describing what Christianity meant to second century Christians. 
Over and over Justin emphasized that he was presenting the sacred 
gift of tradition, that which was handed down, or “what we have 
received.” The tradition given to the Church could be demonstrated 

2 The Apologists were the defenders of Christianity against pagan philosophy 
who wrote between a.d. 120 and 220. The conventional list of apologetic writers 
includes: Aristides, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Mimicius 
Felix, and Tertullian. 

3 “Second Apology,” The Early Christian Fathers , ed. and trans. Henry Betten- 
son (London: Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 88. 
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as true by the proofs from Old Testament prophecy with which his 
writings abound. To counteract the rumors and slanders against 
Christianity, Justin described how Christians worshipped, what was 
done and meant by baptism and the Eucharist, and how the most 
loyal citizens of Rome are to be found in the Church, for there is 
found true goodness and honesty which can never be considered 
subversion of the state. For Justin, the center of Christianity is the 
biblical message that God showed his love for mankind in Jesus Christ. 
Because of Jesus Christ, mankind has access to the truth about life. 
How could that be subversion? asked Justin. One evaluation of Justin 
has credited him with two decisive contributions to the Church, 
namely, “that the Gospel has remained rooted in the religion of the 
Old Testament, and that on one basis or another the Gospel has not 
been unfriendly to human thought.” 4 

Two propositions, that the Christian faith is rooted in Judaism, and 
that philosophy is an aid to Christian theology, were both important 
assertions about Christianity in the second century. Not everyone 
within the Church was convinced of these propositions, and it was in 
considering their value that the Church was forced to examine its 
essential message very carefully. That examination proved affirma¬ 
tive for these two propositions by the end of the second century, but 
throughout its history Christianity has had to examine the evidence. 
One evidence has been Justin Martyrs treatment of philosophy in 
his Apologies . 

Justin took up the word Logos, first used by John in the Fourth 
Gospel as a designation of the Christ, and specifically applied it to 
Christ as the mediating principle of all philosophy. The Greeks had 
used the word to indicate among its several connotations “reason,” 
“insight,” or “idea.” What Justin did was to picture the Christian 
God as the one and only source of all wisdom. Since God was the 
Great Thinker, his Logos was His thoughts mediated to men. What¬ 
ever men perceive to be good, true and beautiful must have its source 
in Gods Logos. Superstition and philosophic errors are produced 
by the evil demons who enslave men by commanding idolatrous wor¬ 
ship. Wise philosophers such as Socrates and Plato knew this, argued 
Justin, because of the insight of the Logos in them. By so reasoning, 
Justin sought to make common cause between Christians and philo¬ 
sophic martyrs like Socrates. He wrote, “When Socrates tried by true 

4 E. R. Hardy, “Introduction to Justin Martyr,” in Early Christian Fathers, 
ed. and trans. Cyril C. Richardson, Library of Christian Classics, vol. I (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press; London: S.C.M. [Student Christian Movement] 
Press, 1953), p. 237. 
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reason (Logos) and with due inquiry to make these things clear and 
to draw men away from the demons, they, working through men who 
delighted in wickedness, managed to have him put to death as godless 
and impious” 5 You see, Justin was saying, Romans are persecuting us 
in the same wicked and unjust fashion. “For these errors were not 
only condemned among the Greeks by reason (Logos), through Socra¬ 
tes, but among the barbarians by Reason (Logos) Himself, who took 
the form and became man and was called Jesus Christ.” 6 

Perhaps in the heat of argument the apologist in Justin tended to 
concede too much to pagan philosophy, but there can be no mistaking 
Justin’s intention to bring to the Christian altar all the great thinkers 
who contributed to the search for truth. “Those who lived in ac¬ 
cordance with Reason are Christians, even though they were called 
godless, such as, among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus and 
others like them; among barbarians, Abraham, Ananiah, Azariah and 
Mishael, and Elijah . . ” 7 Thanks to writers such as Justin Martyr, 
Christians in the world gained intellectual integrity, but his stance 
was far from being universally accepted in the second century Church. 
Others, without Justin’s firm hold on Church tradition, exercised his 
speculative liberalism and produced a host of deformed and exag¬ 
gerated versions of Christianity, and that constituted the internal 
crisis of the Church in the second century. 

Internal Threats: Heresy and Schism 

Far more serious to the Church’s survival than the threat of external 
attack were the internal threats posed by heresy and schism. Heresy 
is a difficult phenomenon to explain. Traditionally, the Church has 
defined it as the corruption of the “Truth” by the intellectual vanity 
of men. Some theologians even go so far as to blame heresy on the 
devil, who tries thereby to defeat the “Truth of Christ.” Historically, 
we get another picture. Most often the Church did not know this 
or that idea was heretical and wrong until it decided what was 
essentially right. Heresy begins, therefore, as one way or another 
of explaining the content of the Christian faith. Only after such 
an explanation is offered will the Church discover its inadequacies. 
Viewed in this fashion heresy precedes orthodoxy. In fact, most of 
the original thinkers within the Church in the second century put 
forward speculations about the nature of Christianity which were 
subsequently judged to be heretical. Likewise, schism which threat- 

5 Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, p. 244. 

« Ibid., p. 245. 

7 Ibid., p. 272. 
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ened the unity of the Church often began as either a movement empha¬ 
sizing an idea which turned out to be unacceptable to the rest of the 
Church, or as a reform movement. 

The great importance and danger of heresy and schism was in the 
pressure they exerted on the Church to define more carefully the 
authority under which Christians stood. The two most prominent cases 
which illustrate the challenge of heresy and schism are Gnosticism 
and Montanism. Gnosticism raised the question of right knowledge 
about God and the Montanist schism posed the problem of Church 
discipline of sinners. These two internal threats to Church unity are 
excellent examples of how orthodoxy (literally: “right opinion”) grew 
out of the Church’s response to particular problems in the life and 
thought of Christians. It is in this sense that one can describe Church 
orthodoxy as the effort to make the apostolic tradition relevant to the 
lives of the majority of Christians in particular historic periods. 

Gnosticism and the Docetists. Gnosticism gets its name from the 
Greek word grwsis, meaning “knowledge,” not knowledge as modem 
men would understand the word, but an esoteric, mysterious knowledge 
limited to a small group of initiates. As a religious perspective it may 
be traced to pre-Christian times. Though there is no one theory which 
satisfactorily accounts for the distinctive origin of Gnosticism, there 
is agreement that some of its roots go back to an oriental theosophy, 
perhaps connected with the beginnings of the Cabbala in Judaism, but 
also including strains from Egyptian, Persian and Babylonian religion. 8 
The general features of pre-Christian Gnosticism include a radical 
dualism, a highly abstract view of God, a devaluation of nature, and 
a system of salvation for the enlightened soul, returning it back to 
the realm of pure spirit. As with the Plellenistic mystery religions, 
the world was conceived of as an evil mistake which the soul experi¬ 
ences as a dungeon. Escape from the material prison is accorded to 
the souls which “know” the secret which unlocks the door to the 
heavens. This illuminating knowledge comes as a revelation from the 
transcendent God through various intermediaries that separate the 
spiritual from the physical. By definition such supernatural knowledge 
is unknowable to the natural world, and only a few souls could under¬ 
stand it, and even they could only understand the revelation in negative 
terms. 

Christianity was particularly susceptible to gnostic interpretations. 
If God is a Spirit and Jesus is his Son, then the redemptive action of 


8 The best introduction to Gnosticism available in English is: Hans Jonas, 
The Gnostic Religion (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958). 
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Jesus could be completely spiritual. Apparently, many Christians, 
as early as New Testament times, 9 did spiritualize Jesus to the point 
of denying his corporeal existence. This tendency to reject the human 
suffering of the earthly Jesus was labeled “Docetism” (from the Greek 
word, doke —to appear, seem). Docetists argued that Christ only 
"appeared” to suffer, die and rise again in the flesh. Perhaps, some 
thought, it was Judas Iscariot or someone else who was substituted 
on the cross for Jesus. In any case, for these Christians material life 
was so corrupt and evil that it was unthinkable that Jesus, the Son of 
God, could have anything to do with it. For them Jesus had made a 
short, ghost-like appearance in the world, left his message from God, 
and silently disappeared again back into the spiritual world. This 
understanding of Christianity was obviously sympathetic to gnostic 
developments. 

Christian Gnosticism had a snob appeal. The ordinary expressions 
of Christianity seemed far too simple to be true or profound to the 
intellectually pretentious. In particular, the Christian notion of in¬ 
carnation (God becoming man) seemed a crude superstition fit only 
for the unlearned masses. So Christian Gnostics sought to rewrite 
Christianity in a more sophisticated style. While there were many 
different forms of Christian Gnosticism, two stand out as particularly 
important in their effect on the Church. They are the systems asso¬ 
ciated with Valentinus and Marcion. Most of the information about 
their ideas is found in the Christian works written attacking their 
position, such as Irenaeus' important treatise Against Heresies (c. 190). 

Valentinus. Valentinus was an Egyptian Christian who, about 
136, moved to Rome, where he barely missed being elected Bishop. A 
creative thinker, Valentinus finally seceded from the Church, taking 
a wide following with him. His version of Christianity is typical of 
the many gnostic systems in that he separated the world of spirit from 
the world of matter completely. God was the great "beyond,” the un¬ 
conditioned, about whom one can say nothing. The world of ideas, 
called the pleroma , was composed of thirty aeons in pairs of opposites. 
The lowest aeon in the hierarchy of aeons was Sophia, wisdom, which 
“fell” from the pleroma by thinking thoughts too big for her station. 
The result was the creation of the Demiurge, which Valentinus identi¬ 
fied with the Old Testament God. The Demiurge was responsible for 
the creation of the physical world. So man was born, according to Va¬ 
lentinus, out of wisdom's mistaken passion. As children of Sophia men 
share her fate and are excluded from the pleroma. Man's problem is 

9 Cf. 2 John 7: “Many deceivers have gone out into the world, men who will 
not acknowledge the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh. . . 
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to get out of the realm of the Demiurge and back into the pleroma. 
This is what the Christ did. By an intricate maneuver Christ came 
into this world without becoming material and awakened man to his 
true being. With the knowledge imparted by Christ, man can after 
death escape the chain of material life and ascend into the world of 
spirit. The gnosis in Valentinus’ systems has an effect on man variously 
described as "awakening out of slumber,” "coming out of a drunken 
stupor,” "awakening from death.” There is a certain fatalism in 
Valentinus’ conceptions, for he divided mankind into three categories: 
(1) material people who have no chance for salvation, (2) psychical 
people—Catholics, that is, Roman Christians—who are not lost but 
not really saved, and (3) spiritual people—Gnostics—who are already 
saved. It was really very flattering to imagine one might be classified 
a "spiritual” in Valentinus’ time. It meant you were "in the know,” 
and of course there was very little you had to do about it, which made 
it all the more attractive. 

Marcion. Marcion was similar to Valentinus without his fantastic 
speculations or elitism. In 144 he was excommunicated from orthodox 
circles in Rome, and he proceeded to organize his own church. Mar- 
cion’s organization had a longer life and a greater impact on orthodoxy 
than any other gnostic movement. This was due to the greater sim¬ 
plicity of the Marcion system. Like Valentinus, Marcion was a radical 
dualist. He believed there were two Gods, a God of wrath, the Old 
Testament God, and a God of love, the New Testament God. Marcion 
went farther than Paul ever dreamed and completely separated law 
from love. There was no connection between the Old Testament God, 
Demiurge, who was a kind of evil devil in Marcion’s eyes, and the 
New Testament God, Jesus Christ, who was the God of Love. Chris¬ 
tians, Marcion thought, should have nothing to do with Judaism or their 
Bible. Accordingly, he put together a bible containing the Epistles of 
Paul and a reworked version of Luke’s Gospel. This Marcion Bible, 
so widely used by his followers, certainly contributed to the creation 
of the orthodox canon of the New Testament, about which we will 
have more to say. The one question Marcion posed for the Church 
was about the Jewish roots of Christianity. Could the Church rightly 
reject the Old Testament and the prophecies? Was it sufficient to 
explain Jesus as the God of Love without reference to Law? Was the 
Church not the New Israel, but a new creation entirely different from 
anything in Judaism? As with Valentinus, Marcion provoked Church 
leaders into a serious rethinking about the nature of Christianity. The 
single most important writer in response to these questions was Irena- 
eus, Bishop of Lyons. 
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The Response of Irenaeus. The full title of Irenaeus’ Against Her - 
esies is “The Refutation and Overthrow of the Knowledge Falsely So 
Called,” and it was specifically written to debunk the claims of Valen¬ 
tinus and Marcion. The treatise does much more than that, though; 
it presents us with a picture of the second century Church developing 
i a principle of authority based on apostolic tradition. The question of 
authority is crucial to any religion, and the second century Church 
had to be specific in spelling out its source of authority. The reason 
authority was so important is that without it the ordinary Christian 
cannot know whom or what to believe. We can imagine a second 
century Christian, perhaps a new convert to the Church, asking “Are 
th^ Gnostics right?” “Am I saved simply by the possession of a spirit¬ 
ual kiiDwledge, as they say?” Or, “Indeed, what does this Jewish book, 
the Septuagint, have to do with Jesus Christ?” Irenaeus sought to 
provide/a solid foundation of authority which the ordinary Christian 
could mid would trust. 

Th&\SOurce of authorit^Jor Christians, argued Irenaeus, is the 
apostolic tradition, both oral and written. The oral tradition was the 
word-of-mouth instructions Jesus gave to the apostles and which they 
have passed on to their successors, the bishops. The written tradition 
was the gospel account of Jesus’ life and teachings, and the letters of 
Paul and other apostles. Since Irenaeus wrote Against Heresies about 
190, this gives us proof that the Church had already begun to regard 
the writings of the New Testament as canonical before the end of the 
second century. Both traditions were a hedge against the excesses of 
those who claimed authority for their teachings on the grounds of 
divine inspiration through the Holy Spirit. Irenaeus didn’t trust the 
Holy Spirit, precisely because it led to such excesses, though he ac¬ 
cepted its place in the Church because the tradition accepted it. But 
the Spirit was not to be trusted as the only authority by the Bishop of 
Lyons whose pastoral concern for the safety of his parish found greater 
solidarity in apostolic tradition. 

The test of truth for any doctrine, Irenaeus insisted, was whether it 
was apostolic. Judged by this basic standard, the ideas of Valentinus 
and Marcion are not acceptable to Christianity. Irenaeus’ analysis of 
the gnostics revealed four points of gnostic theology, which by Irenaeus’ 
standard disproved their claims for validity. (1) The gnostics denied 
that the Church depends on tradition for authority in all religious mat¬ 
ters. The kerygma proclaimed by the apostles is the common denomi¬ 
nator of all Christians. “Having received this preaching and this faith 
. . . the Church, although scattered in the whole world, carefully pre¬ 
serves it, as if living in one house.” 10 (2) The gnostics denied that the 

10 Richardson, Early Christian Fathers , p. 360. 
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apostles received the whole truth from Jesus Christ. The Lord left 
nothing hidden from the apostles which might be claimed as newly 
revealed to men like Valentinus and Marcion. “Fdr it is not right to 
say that they (the apostles) preached before they had come to perfect 
knowledge, as some dare to say, boasting they are correctors of the 
apostles. For after our Lord had risen from the dead, and they were 
clothed with the power from on high when the Holy Spirit came upon 
them, they were filled with all things and had perfect knowledge/* 11 
(3) The gnostics rejected the view that Christians, therefore, may get 
the truth from the Church where it has been deposited like money in 
a bank. The truth “can easily be received from the Church. There 
the apostles, like a rich man making a deposit, fully bestowed upon 
her all that belongs to the truth/* 12 (4) Finally, the gnostics did not 
believe that assurance of the whole truth is provided to Christians by 
the successions of chairs, the authoritative leadership that has an un¬ 
broken continuity with the apostles. If we wish to know the truth, 
argued Irenaeus, it can be found in every Church that has ties to the 
apostles. “We can enumerate those who were established by the 
apostles as bishops in the churches, and their successors down to our 
time, none of whom taught or thought of anything like their mad 
ideas/* 13 In essence, what Irenaeus was saying against the gnostics 
was this: “If what you say were true, wouldn’t I know about it? After 
all, I am a bishop/* That was it. Just being a bishop gave Irenaeus, 
in his view, the authority to judge the truth of doctrine. How the office 
of bishop came to stand for such authority we will discuss later. 

At this point, two words help to understand the rationale of Irenaeus* 
position: catholic and communion. Originally “catholic** meant uni¬ 
versal in the Platonic sense that it was the opposite of particulars. The 
Church was catholic therefore in the sense that it was “one house,** in 
I renae us* words. It was the whole Church, in distinction from par¬ 
ticular local churches. Irenaeus expanded the meaning of catholic 
from this original sense of universality to include the idea of truth or 
orthodoxy. In this expanded meaning, “Catholic** was contrasted with 
“heretical.** 

The word “communion** supported Irenaeus* use of catholic; for 
communio meant “to participate in something/* A community is such 
because its members share something in common. The Church is a 
community because it participates in “holy things/* The point is that 
the Church possesses “holy things**; for Irenaeus, it was the tradition— 
which makes its members holy. Therefore, Irenaeus* Church is the 

11 Ibid., p. 370. 

12 Ibid., p. 374. 

is Ibid., p. 371. 
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“Holy Catholic Church,” a defense against the fantasies of Valentinus 
and the distortions of Marcion. 

In attacking the heretics Irenaeus offered a constructive theology 
that emphasized the atonement. Against the complex theories of the 
gnostics, Irenaeus presented a doctrine of redemption which was simple 
enough for the average man to understand and profound enough to 
allow symbolic representation of it in the sacred rites of baptism and 
eucharist. Irenaeus sought in his doctrine of redemption to steer a 
straight course between those who thought of Christ as too divine 
to be man (e.g., the Docetists) and those who thought Jesus to be 
simply a human prophet (e.g., the Ebionites). The divine/human 
duality of Jesus' person was to be a continuing debate in the early 
Church long after Irenaeus, but for him the divine and human qualities 
of Jesus could be explained simply in relation to the work of Jesus' 
redemption of man from sin. Irenaeus called Jesus' work “recapitula¬ 
tion.” It meant that Jesus had recapitulated, or repeated the course 
of human life, thereby purifying humanity. 

Closely following Paul's theory of the atonement, Irenaeus argued 
that Christ recapitulated the work of Adam, with the difference that 
whereas Adam had fallen, plunging the human race into sin and death, 
Christ had reversed the process by resisting sin and rising from the 
dead. As Adam had gone down the ladder of temptation, Christ had 
gone up the ladder, winning over the principle of sin. The Virgin Mary 
is parallel to Eve as Jesus was to Adam. So Irenaeus wrote: “As Eve 
was seduced by the word of an angel to flee from God, having rebelled 
against his Word, so Mary by the word of an angel received the glad 
tidings that she would bear God by obeying his Word.” 14 

Recapitulation means that Jesus' actions of obedience, as Mary's, 
precisely balanced the disobedience of Adam and Eve. The result 
was to create a new beginning for mankind. Christ became what man 
is so that man could become what Christ is. It is in this sense that 
Irenaeus could speak of man's redemption in Christ as being a deifica¬ 
tion. Not that man may become infused with God in the Greek man¬ 
ner of the mystery religions, but man becomes divine in the sense that 
God, through Christ, gave man certain divine powers. The Christian 
in baptism receives the divine power to resist sin and thus he becomes 
a son of God by adoption. It was not considered a generic sonship, 
for the gap between God and man is very real. The divine gift the 
Christian possesses by virtue of communion, “participation” in the 
Church, is the power to finally overcome death. 


i* Ibid ., p. 389. 
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The incarnation of God in Jesus continued in the Church through 
the Eucharist. The bread and the wine, insisted Irenaeus, is the com¬ 
munion with Christs body and blood. This concrete assurance was 
what was needed by the Christians over which Irenaeus had episcopal 
responsibility. It was the embodiment of theology in the sacramental 
actions of the Church which has been characteristic of Catholic thought 
ever since. It was also Irenaeus’ best line of defense against heretical 
corruptions of the tradition. 

Schism. The threat of schism was always present when violent 
theological disagreements broke out. Therefore, the Church placed 
great emphasis on the unity of the faith. The Roman Church, for ex¬ 
ample, has always insisted that what the Christian believes matters 
very much. Organizational stability is closely coordinated with theo¬ 
logical uniformity even to this day. This fact was illustrated in the 
Montanist controversy of the second century. It was a radical spirit¬ 
ualization of Christianity and it produced a schismatic break with the 
Church. 

Montanism. A Christian named Montanus, in Phrygia, began to 
make ecstatic prophecies early in the second half of the second century 
to the effect that the Holy Spirit was pouring itself on the Church and 
Christians should therefore expect the speedy return of Christ. He 
prophesied that the Heavenly Jerusalem would be established in 
Phrygia; and in his enthusiasm he attracted a wide following among 
those who were easily persuaded by his apocalypticism. Since the end 
of the first century many thoughtful churchmen had feared the spiritual 
excitement that could arouse a congregation exposed to such enthusias¬ 
tic prophesying. So Montanus and his kind of ecstatic preaching was 
attacked as a corruption of the pure tradition. Eusebius recorded the 
words of Apollinarius, Bishop of Hierapolis writing against Montanus. 
“He [Montanus] raved, and began to chatter and talk nonsense, proph¬ 
esying in a way that conflicted with the practice of the Church handed 
down generation by generation from the beginning.” 15 Two women, 
Prisca and Maximilla, joined Montanus by becoming priestesses in his 
religion of the Holy Spirit. They also had visions of an impending end 
of the world, and they confirmed Montanus’ claim to be the voice of 
the Holy Spirit. 

One way of understanding the sudden popularity of Montanism is 
to see it as a protest against the growing material ease of the Church. 

15 Eusebius, The History of the Church, p. 218. Notice how close Apollinarius 
is to Irenaeus’ view of tradition. 
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The Montanists developed a rigid morality full of ascetic practices: 
fasting, abstaining from sexual relations, and vegetarianism. Such as¬ 
ceticism seemed an appropriate preparation for the imminent end of the 
world. The Montanists felt they had a superior brand of Christianity, 
more spiritual and more moral. An offshoot of the movement spread 
from Asia Minor to North Africa, where it gained a sizable audience. 
Even the Christian apologist Tertullian was eventually won over. 

The seed of schism in the Montanist movement was not only their 
claim for an added spiritual revelation beyond the authority of the 
apostolic tradition, but more fundamental, their rigorous moralism. 
Montanist asceticism proved the focus for the Church's self-analysis 
on the question of the discipline of the Christian life. Was the Church 
to consider itself as a Mother Church or as a Virgin Church? That is, 
was the Church a community of forgiven sinners or was it a community 
of pure saints? If the Church was a mother, then there was nothing 
that God's love could not overcome and forgive. If the Church was a 
virgin, then as the pure “bride of Christ" she must excommunicate those 
who commit unforgivable sins. The question was a pastoral problem, 
and it was one that can be traced in the Church back to New Testament 
times. 

Support for both views of the Church, so fundamentally conflicting 
with each other, is to be found in the New Testament. The writer of 
the Letter to the Ephesians assured his readers “that no immoral or 
impure man, or one who is covetous [that is, an idolater], has any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God” (5:5). He went on 
to recommend to the Church in Ephesus to cut such persons off from 
the community. Now, what was the Church in the second century 
going to do with that advice when it read in The Epistle of James that 
prayer will restore the sick to health as it will bring forgiveness of sins? 
“If he has committed sins, he will be forgiven” (5:15). Instead of cut¬ 
ting off the sinner, James recommended that he should be sought out 
and brought back to the truth, for love “will cover a multitude of sins.” 

The imperial persecutions made the problem of discipline of sinners 
all the more pointed. Originally the three unforgivable sins were 
idolatry, adultery and murder. However, the pressure on Christians 
under persecution to renounce their Christianity by making a sacrifice 
to Caesar was enormous. What should be the status of Christians 
who had lapsed under threat of death and committed the unforgivable 
sin of idolatry? The document called “The Shepherd of Hernias,” 
which gained the status of apostolic authority, has some passages which 
indicate the possibility of a second repentance for the saints who lapse 
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into sin after their baptism. 16 Following Hermas, the Church in Rome 
developed the notion of a second repentance for sinners. It was on 
this point that Montanism differed from the Roman view. Tertullian, 
writing as a Montanist, argued that second repentance did not apply 
to the three great sins. Even for little sins, Tertullian insisted, acts of 
penance must be paid to satisfy God’s justice. 17 

So the easy, or at least more relaxed, morality of Catholic orthodoxy 
seemed scandalous to Montanists such as Tertullian. The puritanism 
of the North African Montanists, expressed in a tough asceticism, over¬ 
shadowed the ecstatic element. When the Bishop of Rome forgave 
such sins as adultery the Montanists rejected the action. Tertullian 
called the Catholics “animal men,” so low was their discipline, while 
he spoke of the Montanists as “spiritual men.” Though the Church, 
in turn, condemned the Montanists as heretics and schismatics in sev¬ 
eral synods by the beginning of the third century, the Montanist move¬ 
ment persisted for a long time in North Africa, where it was still around 
to annoy Augustine in the fifth century. 

The effects of Montanism and the debate of the Mother Church 
versus the Virgin Church were lasting in Catholicism. For one thing, 
the Church came to fear prophecy. The spontaneous outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, which had marked the first generation of Christendom, 
came to be regarded with suspicion as a disruptive force in the life 
of the parish Church. Also, the Church came to reject the possibility 
of a new revelation which could either expand or supplant the revela¬ 
tion of tradition. Men who would claim, like Montanus, to speak for 
God, the Father, were to be branded as heretics, and the authority of 
tradition was to be raised to the status of a “complete and final revela¬ 
tion.” On the other side, the Church gained out of the Montanist con¬ 
troversy a new respect for ascetic discipline, which was to have a 
powerful influence in the development of monasticism in succeeding 
centuries. 

The Development of Church Order 

The growth of any organization, organic or social, is subject to the 
external and internal stresses that impinge on its evolution. That is 

16 Cf. R. C. Petry, ed., A History of Christianity: Readings in the History of 
the Early and Medieval Church (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962), 
p. 12. “Forgiveness will be granted to all the saints who have sinned even to 
the present day, if they repent with all their hearts. . . .” 

17 The idea that satisfaction for sins must be part of the act of penance, which 
was developed as part of the Catholic sacramental system, probably owes its 
origin to Tertullian. 
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not to say, however, that organizations grow only in the directions in 
which they are pushed by these accidental factors. There must be the 
germination of an idea or form which provides the pattern and con¬ 
tinuity of the organism in order to have a distinct, corporate entity 
result Such is the case with the evolution of the Church in the first 
two centuries. Though it was subject, as we have seen, to external 
attacks and internal disorders, it grew out of the germinal conception 
that God had created a new human community which was the “Body 
of Christ/’ This subjective conviction, originating with Christs dis¬ 
ciples, was carefully nurtured in the development of Church order 
until it was raised to the level of an objective reality for all Christians. 
By Church order we mean the three forms of authority under which 
Christians lived: (1) The ministry and worship, (2) the Bible, and 
(3) the Creeds. Each contributed to the creation of what Cyprian in 
the third century was to call “The Unity of the Catholic Church/* 

The conviction that the Church was one “Body of Christ” was not 
a conclusion reached after centuries of struggle for survival, but the 
mystery Christians cherished and cultivated from the beginning. The 
author of the Letter to the Ephesians put it this way: “There is one 
body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope that be¬ 
longs to your call, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all” (4:4-6). Christianity was considered a mysterious 
revelation of God, and its development required a standard of authority 
for that revelation. The idea of apostolic authority was the standard 
of the revelation and the test for the authenticity of any belief or prac¬ 
tice in the Church. The creeds were apostolic; the ministry and wor¬ 
ship were apostolic; and the Bible was the apostolic witness. The 
Church thought of the creed as the oral witness to the revelation which 
was made by every Christian. The Church possessed, in addition, the 
written witness to the revelation in the apostolic writings. In the 
apostolic ministry and the worship of the community there was the 
living witness of the revelation. The revelation of God in Christ had 
created a new order of life, so it was the “living voice” of that revelation 
in the apostolic ministry that was of first importance in the development 
of Church order. 

The Ministry and Worship. In the first generation of the Church 
—in the period represented by Paul—every member was thought to 
have a ministry. The leadership of the Church was charismatic, that 
is, the ministry was simply the exercise of individual powers given by 
the Holy Spirit. Some had the gift of healing, some the gift of teach¬ 
ing, and some the gift of tongues or prophecy. Paul in his First Letter 
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to the Corinthians lists the gifts in this order: “God has appointed in 
the Church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, then workers 
of miracles, then healers, helpers, administrators, speakers in various 
kinds of tongues” (1 Cor. 12:28). It was clear, even in Paul's time, 
that the important offices were performed by the first three: apostles, 
prophets, and teachers- The apostles were those who had seen the 
risen Lord and could thus speak with authority. They were first. 
Second were the prophets who, not having seen the Lord, were still 
possessed by the Holy Spirit and could inspire a congregation. The 
teachers were third in the hierarchy, and probably had the responsi¬ 
bility for preparing converts for baptism. 

Ministry. There seems to have been two styles of ministry in the 
early Church: the itinerant ministry and the local ministry. Growing 
out of the original traveling missionaries, the itinerant ministers were 
wandering prophets. They maintained the style of prophetic preach¬ 
ing with which the movement began. Yet it was not long before 
leaders in the local parishes began to assert leadership. Paul left men 
in charge of the churches he founded. These local ministers were 
called presbyters, or elders. The term is derived from Jewish usage 
wherein the Zekenim (respected old men) were the honored leaders 
of the synagogues. The presbyters were elders in the technical sense 
that they were the “old men of authority.” Chronological age was ap¬ 
parently not as important as spiritual maturity. The term episcopos , 
or bishop (meaning “overseer”), was at first used interchangeably with 
presbyter. 18 Some Church historians believe the word bishop was 
used instead of presbyter in the lands of the Jewish diaspora in order 
to distinguish between Jewish and Christian presbyters. In any case, 
the title “Bishop” became more important as the designation of the 
leadership of the local ministry. By the time of Ignatius (d. 107) the 
offices of bishop, presbyter and deacon were quite distinct. 

There arose two important developments in the history of the early 
ministry. First there developed a conflict between the local ministers 
and the itinerants. By the very nature of their different roles a clash 
between these two types of leaders was to be expected. The itinerant 
preacher was here today and gone tomorrow, while the local minister 
lived with his parish. Some prophets would stir up excitement or con¬ 
troversy and then vanish, leaving the local presbyters to bring stability 
again. Or perhaps the problem was reversed; a prophet might enter 

18 In Acts 20:17, Paul called together “the elders [presbyters] of the Church,” 
in order to give them instructions. In his address he tells them, “Take heed to 
yourselves and to all the flock, in which the Holy Spirit has made you guardians 
[episcopoi]. . . .” (20:28). 
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a community of Christians, find it to his liking and decide to stay, 
causing another set of problems. Further, how were churches to tell 
who were true prophets and who were false? The interest of the local 
minister was to perfect a church over a long period by careful nurtur¬ 
ing. The interest of the prophet was to display his charismatic talents 
in the eloquence of tongues. Often the ordinary Christian would pre¬ 
fer the wonder-working, fast-talking prophet to the local presbyter, 
deepening the jealousy between the two offices. This problem was 
still a concern in the second century, for we find discussion of it in the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The Didache presents advice con¬ 
cerning the itinerants. It honors the tradition that “Everyone who 
comes to you ‘in the name of the Lord’ must be welcomed.” 19 But 
there are tests which can determine the validity of an itinerant prophet: 
he must not stay over three days, he should not ask for money, even in 
a trance, and if he does not live up to what he preaches, he is a false 
prophet. Most early churches were too poor to support two ministers, 
and the local minister who provided stability and continuity was, in 
the end, the preferred minister. There were still outbreaks of charis¬ 
matic preaching for a long time in the churches, however, as witnessed 
by the Montanist controversy. Centuries later this conflict was per¬ 
petuated by the tension between parish priests and mendicants. 

The second development was the rise of the monepiscopate, that 
is, the rise of a Church hierarchy centered on the office of bishop. In 
the original Jerusalem church the local community was governed by 
a board of presbyters headed by James, the brother of Jesus. Due to 
James’ blood relationship to Jesus, he was regarded as an authoritative 
figure, and he acted as a kind of high priest in the worship. Perhaps 
this is the seed of the monepiscopate. In Alexandria a similar situation 
obtained where a board of twelve presbyters ruled, only with the 
difference that the leader was elected as a chairman of the board of 
presbyters. 

The monepiscopate means one man ruling in a local church. Why 
did the Church turn to one-man rule? Several reasons suggest them¬ 
selves. In the earliest churches Christians met in private homes. Usu- 
ally, the largest home would be most convenient, and likewise, it would 
have been easier to give to the householder the responsibility for pre¬ 
paring the common meal. As the host to the membership, such a 
person would also have the honor of leading the worship. So the rule 
of a single officer in the Church would bring order and continuity to 

19 Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, p. 177. 
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worship. In matters of finance, one man could also bring efficiency 
to the dispersion of charity, so the deacons who originally had this 
responsibility soon followed the leadership of the bishop. 

Two other reasons seem part of the explanation for the rise of the 
monepiscopate. The Church needed the permanency and authority 
which one-man rule could give. And as the role of bishop increased 
in importance and in number of duties, it could no longer be filled by 
part time work—as Paul had been able to support himself as a tent- 
maker—so that the local church had to provide its bishop with the 
funds to live. It would be a rare church in those early years that could 
have supported more than one. 

The theological justification for the rise of the monepiscopate rested 
on the concept of apostolic succession. As early as Clement I (96) 
it was asserted that Christ had planned for the orderly succession of his 
authority in the office of bishop. 20 Since the teaching function was 
the most important aspect of the tradition, the chair in which the bishop 
sat to deliver his sermons became the symbol of the apostolic succes¬ 
sion. As we have seen in the arguments of Irenaeus, succession was 
regarded as a succession of chairs ( cathedrae ). The continuous succes¬ 
sion of “sees” or chairs reaching back to the apostles assured the au¬ 
thority of the holder of the chair, the bishop. This does not mean 
that the old teachers ordained the new ones, but that the new teacher 
took his chair. In Ignatius' Letter to the Ephesians, he comments on 
the visit of their bishop, Onesimus, and he stresses two things. (1) By 
receiving Onesimus, Ignatius felt he was receiving the whole congre¬ 
gation; thus the bishop symbolically stood for the entire Church in 
Ephesus. (2) Ignatius also honors the office by saying that bishops, 
such as Onesimus, “. . . reflect the mind of Christ.” 21 

Ignatius' remark that bishops “reflect the mind of Christ” is a clue 
to the evolution of the priesthood. Though the rise of a distinct 
priesthood was long evolving in Church history, it did begin with the 
bishop being regarded as sacerdos or priest. 22 The bishop was the 
“holy one” who could perform sacred acts, as Christ performed them. 
In Judaism the priest was the one who offered the sacrifice in the 
temple. In Christianity the Lord's Supper began to be interpreted as 
a literal sacrifice. The priest offered to Christians a real sacrifice of 
Christ's repeated death. The realism of the body and blood sym- 

20 Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, p. 63. There is some question whether 
Clement I refers to just bishops, or also presbyters, as having apostolic authority. 

21 Ibid., p. 88. 

22 Etymologically, “priest” is a contraction of “presbyter.” 
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holism acted as a defense against the Gnostics and was a model for 
Christian life in which martyrdom was a real possibility. The bishops 
“reflect the mind of Christ” as their actions reflect the sacrifice of Christ. 

Since the bishop was the living representative of apostolic authority, 
all bishops originally possessed a spiritual equality. There was no 
authority over the bishop and no bishop was more important than any 
other bishop. Bishop Cyprian of Carthage defended this view of the 
episcopate over against those who advanced the claims of Rome or 
Alexandria or Antioch as the superior authority. Mostly it was Rome 
that claimed a preeminence over other bishops. Cyprian argued that 
“the episcopate is a single whole, in which each bishop's share gives 
him a right to, and a responsibility for, the whole.” 23 What was hap¬ 
pening to the office of bishop in the third century that prompted Cyp¬ 
rian to defend its equality in the face of Rome's claims for superiority 
is similar to what had happened by this time to the office of presbyter. 
Certain churches in each geographical area of Christendom's occu¬ 
pancy, as well as churches with historic or traditional connections with 
an apostle, came to be regarded as the preeminent churches. These 
churches were most likely to be in the larger towns, to have the larger 
congregation and to have superior human leadership. The larger the 
city, the greater the church in that community was likely to be. The 
bishops of these large churches were naturally regarded as being more 
important than the bishops or presbyters in the smaller, outlying com¬ 
munities. The smaller churches sought out the leadership of large 
churches for advice and support, and it was not long before the bishops 
of large churches began to exercise paternal concern for the churches 
in their area. From paternal concern to paternal authority is but a 
short step. The result was that the title presbyter, or priest, was ap¬ 
plied to the parish leaders in the smaller churches, and the title bishop 
was reserved for the leader of the large, central church. For a while 
it was thought that only bishops could consecrate the Eucharist which 
was sent by the bishop to outlying parishes to be distributed. For ex¬ 
ample, even in so late a document as a letter from Innocent I to De- 
centius (416), it was assumed that the priest acted only in the absence 
of a bishop. The full development of a sacerdotal priesthood was not 
complete until medieval times, but the pattern can be witnessed early, 
and was parallel to the rising authority of Rome. 

Worship. The focus of the Christian life has always been worship. 
The forms of worship evolved into increasingly complex structures 

23 S. L. Greenslade, ed. and trans.. Early Latin Theology , The Library of 
Christian Classics, vol. V (Philadelphia: Westminster Press; London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1956), p. 127. 
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until the high middle ages, when a fully defined sacramental system 
protecting the Christian from the cradle to the grave was achieved. As 
we learned in Chapter 2, baptism and eucharist were the distinguishing 
marks of Christian worship. Prayers, hymns, collections for the poor, 
fasts and confessions were all subordinate to the symbolic, indeed 
sacramental, significance of these two acts. 

Baptism was the action of conversion. It was explained in a variety 
of metaphors as “enlightenment and adoption” (Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria), “regeneration” (Justin Martyr), “stamped with the Fathers 
name” (Ignatius), and “the bath of rebirth which brings the renewal 
of Spirit” (Origen). Irenaeus spoke of baptism as the rain from heaven, 
without which Christians “who are at first ‘a dry tree/ would never have 
yielded the fruit of life.” 24 Converts to Christianity were instructed 
in the faith as catechumens in preparation for the initiation into full 
membership in the Church, which was the act of baptism. Infant 
baptism was a practice that developed rather late. While some, like 
Origen, thought infant baptism was an apostolic custom, others, like 
Tertullian, discouraged the practice for fear of raising a generation of 
Christians uninstructed in the tradition. Citing the Lord’s command 
to “Let them come and forbid them not,” Tertullian commented, “‘Let 
them come/ then when they are growing up: let them come if they are 
learning, if they are being taught whither they are coming; let them 
become Christians when they are able to know Christ.” 25 This senti¬ 
ment seems to have prevailed until about the sixth century, when a 
firmly established Imperial Church made infant baptism universally 
acceptable. 

After a period of instruction and several days of fasting, the convert 
was baptized by immersion in the service of worship. The Didache 
commands the use of running water, preferably cold. Only in cases 
where a stream was not available was it permitted to pour water on 
the head three times, but in every case the baptism formula was 
trinitarian: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit.” 26 The use of water and the name of the Trinity effected a 
transformation that permanently changed the status of the convert. 
So seriously did the Church take this supernatural change effected by 
baptism that it eventually accepted as valid even heretical baptism if 
it were performed in the proper manner. Cyprian argued with Bishop 
Stephen of Rome over the matter, urging the rebaptism of heretics, 
but his voice was not heeded. The emphasis on proper form in baptism 

24 Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers , p. 129. 

™lbid., p. 201. 

26 Cf. “The Didache,” Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, p. 174. 
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\ as providing the validity of the sacrament was a step towards the 
' definition of sacramental action as ex opere operato (working of itself), 

' which Augustine was to defend in the fifth century. It made the 
sacrament depend on God's gracious intention towards men rather than 
on the spiritual qualifications of the human agent, either the recipient 
or the administrator. 

A life of prayer and fasting was urged upon all Christians. The 
Lord's Prayer had very early acceptance as the principal prayer; the 
Didache commands its repetition three times a day. Wednesdays and 
Fridays were fast days, and Sunday was the day of common worship. 
In Justin's First Apology we have a description of the order of service 
which shows the following sequence. The membership gathered at 
dawn in a private home and readings from “the memoirs of the apostles 
or the writings of the prophets were read as long as time permits." 27 
Then a sermon was offered by the bishop and was followed by prayers. 
Bread and wine were brought in and offered to God in thanksgiving 
(eucharist) and were then distributed to baptized members only. A 
collection was taken for the needy, prayers offered for the sick and the 
meeting ended with a hymn. Justin also reports that “On finishing 
the prayers we greet each other with a kiss.” 28 

It is clear that by Justins time the common meal or agape (love 
feast), which had been part of the earliest forms of worship, had been 
dropped. Perhaps the kinds of trouble Paul had encountered with the 
love feasts in Corinth—where some overate or overdrank—had occurred 
with enough frequency in other churches that it justified its elimination 
from the Sunday worship. The view of the eucharist as a sacrifice 
giving mysterious food to the believer who partakes is already develop¬ 
ing in Justin's description. He is quite concrete on the point that the 
eucharist is more than a symbolic gesture. “For we do not receive 
these things," he wrote, “as common bread or common drink; but as 
Jesus Christ our Savior being incarnate by God's word took flesh and 
blood for our salvation, so also we have been taught that the food 
consecrated by the word of prayer which comes from him, from which 
our flesh and blood are nourished by transformation, is the flesh and 
blood of that incarnate Jesus." 20 While the full development of the 
concept of transubstantiation (the change in the essence of bread and 
wine to body and blood) took centuries of refinement, the sacrificial 

27 Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, p. 287. 

28 Ibid., p. 285. 

29 Ibid., p. 286. Note that Ignatius, a half century earlier, referred to the Lord’s 
Supper as “the medicine of immortality.” 
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action of the Eucharist which gives supernatural aid to the Christian 
had a firm root in the Church by the time of Justin (155). 

It was natural, in view of the supernatural character of these acts 
of worship, that the clergy would be regarded as distinct from the 
lay Christians. Clement of Rome, by the end of the first century, 
argued that the clergy were especially blessed by God to perform the 
orderly sacrifices commanded by Christ. 30 The clergy were elevated 
to their task by the act of ordination, laying on of hands, a custom which 
goes back to New Testament times. The ordering of the Church in¬ 
volved the growth of distinct stations, or orders, which served a variety 
of functions. The major orders were bishops, presbyters and deacons, 
and there were a host of minor orders: subdeacons, acolytes, etc. As 
we have seen, the bishop held the highest office, and he directed the 
performance of the rest. The special reverence given to the bishop’s 
office separated the clergy from ordinary Christians, which resulted 
in the feeling that the service of the clergy was a higher service to God 
than what laymen could offer. Their closeness to the sacraments con¬ 
firmed the view that bishops had special powers. In a movement that 
required discipline, the order provided by the authority of bishops 
gave the Church stability. For example, bishops gradually came to 
possess the power to readmit lapsed Christians into the full fellowship 
of the Church. By exercising this power over the forgiveness of sins, 
bishops were able to fashion the Church into a well-trained corps of 
believers. Two tools in the exercise of this Church discipline were 
the Canon of Scripture and the Creeds. 

The Canon of Scripture. The word canon comes from the Greek 
word kanon , which originally meant a straight rod or rule. From that 
use as a measuring rod, it came to mean a standard of measurement. 
In the case of Scripture, canon refers to the standard of divine authority, 
a measure by which books are judged to be up to the standard of 
revelation. As we have seen, the early Church had two standards of 
authority, the Septuagint and the apostolic tradition. Why was it 
necessary, then, for the Church to add the New Testament to the 
Septuagint? 

There were a number of reasons, most of which have already been 
hinted at. The most compelling reason for the establishment of a New 
Testament canon was the increasing temporal distance of the Church 
from the original events described in the oral tradition. There was 
great concern not to distort or change in any way the stories about 

30 Richardson, Early Christian Fathers , p. 62. 
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Jesus and the apostles. A memory had to be accurate in order for 
it to be a memory. People in those times were more used to remember¬ 
ing accurately the stories of the past than have been men since the 
invention of printing. Nevertheless, as the Church moved on in time, 
the words of Jesus increased in importance, and the conflicting versions 
of what he had said became more and more intolerable. Further need 
for certainty was raised by the custom of reading Scripture in services 
of worship. The Septuagint was read along with the gospels and letters 
of the apostles. The question was: Which gospels and which letters 
ought to be read? It was a circular question because in the establish¬ 
ment of the New Testament canon the one certain test of canonical 
acceptability for Christian literature was whether it was regularly read 
in the churches. Further impetus was given to the establishment of 
the canon by the heresies and schisms of the first two centuries. As 
we have indicated, Marcion had established his own standard of Scrip¬ 
ture, using Paul’s letters and a version of the Gospel of Luke. The 
gnostics were the first to emphasize the revelatory status of the New 
Testament writing. They were the first to write a gospel harmony, 
and in a sense they were instrumental in prodding the Church at large 
to define the twenty-seven books of the New Testament as canonical. 
Similarly, the Montanists had claimed they possessed additional revela¬ 
tion, specially given to them directly by the Holy Spirit. Their attempt 
to add to the apostolic tradition posed a threat to the purity of that 
tradition. The Catholics replied to these threats by drawing up a 
list of scriptural books. By the end of the second century the four 
gospels and the letters of Paul were treated as scripture. The Mura- 
torian Canon dates from that period and lists all the New Testament 
books except Hebrews, James, and 1 and 2 Peter. There continued to 
be some disagreement among churchmen about certain books until the 
Council of Laodicea, about 365, in the records of which is found the 
list of New Testament books, minus the Book of Revelation, as they 
have been given ever since. However, the Church had in practice 
placed the New Testament on a par with the Septuagint long before. 
The first certain witness to the equality of authority between the Testa¬ 
ments is given in 2 Clement (c. 170), where the Septuagint and the 
apostles are quoted side by side. 

The Creeds. From the beginning of the Christian movement there 
was a need for a concise answer to the question: “What do Christians 
believe?” Capsule summaries of the kerygma appeared, therefore, very 
early. The concept of a creed (from credo “I believe,” the first word 
of the formula) as a witness to one’s Christian faith developed from 
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two concrete situations early Christians had to face. The first was the 
public profession of the faith at the time of baptism. Catechumens 
were instructed in the faith and taught a simple formula to recite. The 
format varied from place to place, but it usually included the trinitarian 
formula in whose name baptism was performed. The other situation 
was not as universal as baptism but more dangerous, the examination 
before a Roman magistrate in the persecutions. The Church used 
formulas for “confessing the faith” as a preparation of the will against 
such an encounter. So creeds in defense of the faith were used as a 
tool of discipline in the early Church. Facing the magisterial question, 
“Are you a Christian?” a carefully schooled convert could rise to the 
greatest occasion in the course of his Christian life by publicly pro¬ 
fessing, “I confess that I believe. . . .” 31 

Though the creed called the Apostles' Creed does not predate the 
eighth century in its present form, its elements go back to the first 
century. 32 Some manuscripts of the New Testament add a verse to 
the eighth chapter of Acts, having Philip tell the Ethiopian eunuch, 
“I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God” (8:37). Paul in his 
Letter to the Philippians (2:5-11) gave a summary of Christian beliefs 
which ended with the words “. . . every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” These statements, 
coupled with the baptism formula “in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” set the pattern to the confession found 
in the Apostles' Creed. Its development occurred in the West and is 
identified with the Roman symbol of the faith. The development of a 
creed in the East arose out of the great Christological councils in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and that subject is important enough to 
deserve full treatment in a later chapter. The pattern of the Roman 
Baptismal Formula, however, is very close to the Apostles' Creed: 

I believe in God, 

the Father, Almighty: 

And in Christ Jesus, 

His only Son, our Lord: 

And in the Holy Ghost, 

the Holy Church, the resurrection of the body. 33 

31 The martyr's assurance of divine acceptance for “confessing Christ” is wit¬ 
nessed in an oft quoted N.T. passage: “everyone who confesses me before men, 
I also will confess before my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 10:32). 

32 The popular notion that each of the twelve apostles contributed one line 
to the present formula of the creed is pious fantasy, for the Eastern churches 
possessed no knowledge of the creed until very late. 

33 B. A. Gerrish, ed., The Faith of Christendom (New York: World Publishing 
Co., Meridian Books, 1963), p. 55. 
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What was added to this Roman symbol over the centuries in order to 
produce the Apostles’ Creed were those statements which emphasized 
the incarnation. God was declared to be “Maker of Heaven and 
Earth,” while Jesus was described as “conceived by the Holy Spirit, 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried: He descended into hell; The third day he rose again 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” The Church was described as “the Holy Catholic 
Church,” and the doctrines of “The Communion of Saints,” “The For¬ 
giveness of sins,” and “life everlasting” were added to the belief in 
the resurrection. 

These elements added to the old Roman Baptismal Formula give us 
evidence that the Western Church saw the Creed as a defense against 
the docetic heresy of gnosticism. Orthodoxy fought battles on many 
fronts, and the Creed was a powerful instrument in its wars as a 
chorus of the faith raised a united voice. Committed to memory, the 
creedal formulas cast a spell on Christians that heresy and schism 
found difficult to break. Tertullian in his orthodox days put the strat¬ 
egy of the Church this way: “Only where the true Christian teaching 
(Creed) and faith are evident will the true Scriptures, the true inter¬ 
pretations, and all the true Christian traditions be found.” 34 

In the face of all the trials of the first two centuries the Christian 
movement emerged with the practical and ideological equipment neces¬ 
sary to become a well-disciplined institution, a mature Church. This 
does not mean that the Church had no more problems, nor that heresy 
and schism would not continue to track the course of the Church’s 
progress. Rather, we have found that Christianity developed to the 
point where it possessed the resources for self-confidence in meeting 
whatever crises might arise. The clergy, the Scriptures and the creeds 
directed the worshipping community of believers. If some inflexibility 
resulted from such discipline, that was the price the Church paid in the 
growth from charismatic movement to institutional organization. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Christian theology seems to many modem men as little more than 
a chamber of intellectual curiosities. The quaint refinement of abstrac¬ 
tions to the point of hair-splitting accuracy that has been characteristic 
of Christian theology appears to our quantitative and materialistic 
minds to be an old-fashioned exercise in fantasy. But- to the early 
Christians theology was neither quaint nor fanciful. It was the critical 
development of ideas upon which their very lives depended. The pre¬ 
cise intellectual refinement of God's revelation in Christ sought to 
produce a full definition of the Faith. The True Faith was what the 
Church had to offer to mankind for its salvation. Any imprecision, any 
inaccuracy in the theological enterprise and a falsification of the faith 
could result. A pious lie could destroy the sacred tradition and lead 
men away from God. So the development of an orthodox theology in 
the third century of Christianity was a life and death issue. 

The world of the mind was a very real one to early Christians. 
They had inherited the Greek respect for nous (mind) and logos (rea¬ 
son). What a man had on his mind directly affected the kind of life 
he lived. As Clement of Alexandria wrote: “The first proof that one 
knows God, after one has put confidence in the Saviours teaching, is 
that one in no way does wrong." 1 Words and the mental concepts they 

1 “On Spiritual Perfection,” Alexandrian Christianity, ed. John E. L. Oulton 
and Henry Chadwick, Library of Christian Classics, vol. II (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press; London: S.C.M. Press, 1954), p. 95, 
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express were conceived to have an objective reality. Thus, to twist the 
meaning of a word or to modify a concept was to affect the content of 
Christian life. The Church placed, as a result, great stress on the 
uniformity of belief as a function of the unity of the Church. Disagree¬ 
ments about God’s revelation could split the Church, as we have seen 
in our discussion of schism in the preceding chapter. No wonder, then, 
that Cyprian could insist that, “You cannot have God for your father 
unless you have the Church for your mother.” 2 In our relativistic age 
such sentiment sounds like intolerance. Nevertheless, the Church could 
not tolerate wide divergencies of opinion about God precisely because 
the survival of the Church as a distinct institution depended upon the 
creation of a uniform theology. 

At the end of the second century and throughout the third, the 
theological enterprise of Christianity made its first major advancement 
in sophistication beyond the work of the Apostolic Fathers. In the 
West, Rome was entangled in discussions aimed at refining the expres¬ 
sions of Christs divinity. That discussion centered on the purity of 
Christian monotheism in which Gods monarchy appeared to some to 
be threatened by speaking of Christ as Son of God. The result of that 
controversy was the victory of the Logos Christology, due in no small 
measure to the work of Tertullian, the first major theological enterprise 
written in Latin. In the East, in Alexandria, there arose the first Chris¬ 
tian university, the Catechetical School, and the creation of a Christian 
philosophy in the work of Clement and Origen. Though the bishops 
might seek a uniform theology for pragmatic reasons, its development 
came only after the Church struggled with a wide range of theological 
speculations. This chapter examines the struggles in this third century 
theological enterprise. 

Monarchianism: How Should Christians Think of Jesus? 

The most puzzling intellectual question that faced Christians at 
the end of the second century was how should Jesus be related to God? 
Christians believed in two things that seemed contradictory: monothe¬ 
ism (the unity or oneness of God) and the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
If Jesus is Lord, the Son of God the Father, then God’s unity appeared 
threatened by a form of ditheism. One of the very early and strongest 
claims Christianity made for itself against paganism was the superiority 
of monotheism over polytheism. The prospect of compromising that 
advantage over paganism was unacceptable to Christians; so they 
sought ways of maintaining God’s uncompromised unity. The Church 

- “Unity of the Catholic Church,” Greenslade, Early Latin Theology , p. 128. 
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in Rome, and in the West generally, met this problem and came to 
a workable solution in the third century. In the East the Christological 
controversies were to rage on for several centuries. The terms de¬ 
veloped in the Roman Christological discussion were used in the great 
Eastern councils which dealt with the question. Therefore, it is par¬ 
ticularly important to examine the Western debate. 

The question was raised, as the Romans put it, about God's mon¬ 
archy. Monarchianism sought to explain and guard the unity of God's 
sovereignty over the world while embracing Christ's Lordship. Before 
long there appeared three systems which offered different theories as 
to Christ's relationship to God: (1) Dynamic Monarchianism, (2) 
Modalistic Monarchianism, (3) Logos Christology. Dynamic Mo¬ 
narchianism insisted on a sharp distinction between God and Jesus. 
Jesus was God's Son by adoption; so this position is often call Adop- 
tionism. Modalistic Monarchianism identified Jesus with God abso¬ 
lutely without distinction. Logos Christology developed a mediating 
position between these two extremes by offering a modified distinction 
between God and Jesus. 

Dynamic Monarchianism. Dynamic Monarchists said that Jesus 
was very near to God the Father but not identical with him. They 
were related to each other by God's power ( dunamis ); it was a dynamic 
relationship. To the confusion of subsequent historians there were two 
men, both named Theodotus, who defended this position in Rome. 
The first Theodotus, called the tanner or shoemaker, came from By¬ 
zantium and was excommunicated by Bishop Victor of Rome as a 
heretic. Eusebius quotes a work, probably by Hippolytus, in which 
Theodotus is described as “the prime mover and father of this God- 
denying apostasy.” 3 The second Theodotus, called the banker, was a 
disciple of the first, and he with another disciple set up a counter¬ 
church in Rome after the first Theodotus was excommunicated. That 
the Roman Church saw schism and heresy as two sides of the same coin 
is evidenced by a further comment on the Theodotians: “They have 
not hesitated to corrupt the word of God; they have treated the stand¬ 
ard of the primitive faith with contempt; they have not known Christ .” 4 
This judgment fell on the Dynamic Monarchists because they thought 
that Jesus was best explained in relation to God as a good man whom 
God raised to power in the resurrection. Their position is very close 
to the one developed by Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch (260- 
272). Though Paul of Samosata was an Eastern bishop, his views 

3 The History of the Church, p. 236. 

4 Ibid., p. 237. 
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fairly represent what was the Dynamic position in Rome at the be¬ 
ginning of the third century. 

There is a very serious concern in Paul of Samosata’s teachings for 
the humanity of Jesus. So much talk about Jesus as the Son of God, 
Lord of the Church and Savior of the world, had made Jesus seem a 
distant and hallowed figure to ordinary Christians. As a bishop, Paul 
wished to promote Christian morals by the imitation of Christ. If 
Jesus were so divinely distant from human beings, how could ordinary 
men hope to follow his pattern of life? Paul of Samosata worked out 
the view that Jesus was really a man. His activity as a savior consisted 
in his ascent to heaven by God’s recognition of his goodness; it was not 
a descent of a divine being but the ascent of a human being. By such 
a view Jesus’ sufferings, temptations and death were to be understood 
as triumphs of the human spirit given assistance by God’s power. God’s 
power came on Jesus, as it does on all great men and prophets, not as 
an essential change in Jesus’ character, but as an added quality. The 
divine power came on Jesus at birth, but it was not an essential union 
with God. It was more like an adoption. The kind of power that 
came to Jesus was impersonal; it was related to Jesus through the will 
and moral disposition. The result was that for Paul of Samosata, Jesus 
was a pious man who became god-like. 5 It was only in this derivative 
sense that Jesus was considered divine for Dynamic Monarchianism. 

The obvious strength of this position was its emphasis on the hu¬ 
manity of Jesus. As a real human being who received God’s power, 
Jesus could be the object of human emulation by Christians. It em¬ 
phasized the suffering of Jesus and his triumph over temptation, all 
of which makes good pastoral counsel. However, this strength in the 
dynamic position was also the source of its most glaring weakness. It 
could not explain how Jesus, the man, became Christ, the savior. How 
could a mere man, even a very holy man, be the savior of mankind? 
The bishops at the Synod of Antioch in 268 which condemned Paul of 
Samosata were willing to forgive and correct his reputedly bad morals, 
but they could not excuse his unorthodoxy with regard to Christ’s 
divinity. “Yet a man,” as Eusebius tells us, “could be called to account 
for these things (Paul’s immorality), if only he had a Catholic mind 
and was one of our number.” 0 The same council or synod which 
condemned Paul of Samosata, also condemned the use of a word he 


5 Eusebius records the condemnation of Paul of Samosata by a synod of bishops 
which includes the statement that “He [Paul] will not admit that the Son of God 

came down from heaven.he says that Jesus Christ is ‘from below* ” (Ibid., 

p. 317). 

e Ibid., p. 318. 
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apparently used to express the relation of Jesus to God. The word was 
homoousion, which means “of the same stuff.” When applied to 
philosophical matters it meant “of the same essence.” This might 
imply that God somehow shared Jesus' humanity as Jesus shared God’s 
divinity. Thus the bishops rejected the use of the word. However, 
that was not the last one hears about this word in Church history. In 
fifty years it gained currency for an orthodox usage at the Council of 
Nicea, about which we shall have more to say in the next chapter. The 
point raised here is that we have a good example in the word homoou¬ 
sion of how technical terms change their meaning as the Church be¬ 
came more and more precise in the definition of the faith. 

Modalistic Monarchianism. Modalistic Monarchianism is often 
called Sabellianism after the third century Roman theologian Sabellius. 
We know very little about him or about his two predecessors in this 
theory: Noetus and Praxeas. These theologians completely identified 
Jesus with God. The theory sought to protect God’s monarchy by 
claiming that God manifests himself in several modes. In other words, 
God is one being who has different names which are his modes. The 
names of God are “Lawgiver,” “Jesus,” and “Spirit.” The modalist posi¬ 
tion was an expression of a practical type of piety. It saw God as 
a whole being so that there could be no differentiation in divinity be¬ 
tween Jesus and God; the Son was the Father and the Father was the 
Son. God has three names, they argued, only because of his particular 
revelations in particular events: the revelation of Sinai, the revelation 
of the Cross and resurrection, and the revelation of Pentecost. 

The greatest strength of the modalist position was that it spoke to 
the ordinary man who yearned for salvation but who either did not 
want or was unable to debate theology. If a man wanted a god to save 
him, then Jesus as the modalists presented him was a complete God 
without any qualification or precious hair-splitting. The weakness of 
modalism was in the de-emphasis on Jesus’ humanity. Jesus’ real life 
as a man lost its importance in modalism with the resulting loss of the 
moral imitation of Jesus. Who could compete with a God in goodness? 
So the modalist emphasis on God’s transcendence neglected the power 
of God’s immanence. 

In Rome the modalist debate raged for over a generation in the 
first part of the third century, causing a succession of bishops to at¬ 
tempt a mediation of the dispute. Most of our information about the 
modalist controversy in Rome comes from the writings of two theo¬ 
logians who attacked modalism. Hippolytus 7 in his treatises Against 

7 Hippolytus was the last major Roman Christian to write in Greek. His pass¬ 
ing marked the end of the Greek period in that Church and the beginning of the 
Latin hold on Rome, which obtains to the present. 
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Noetus and The Refutation of All Heresies , and Tertullian in his Against 
Praxeas give us some clues about the sequence of events which finally 
led to the victory of a Logos Christology over both forms of mo- 
narchianism in the West. Noetus, Hippolytus tells us, was a native of 
Smyrna. Though Noetus himself probably did not visit Rome, his 
teaching did, perhaps through the work of Praxeas. Noetus’ heresy 
in Hippolytus’ eyes was the assertion “that the Father suffers and dies.” 
Further, “the Noetians suppose that this Father Himself is called the 
Son and vice versa.” 8 This view was a solid protection against gnosti¬ 
cism, and seemed to many to defend Christian monotheism nicely. 
Bishop Zephyrinus leaned toward this modalist view, having been 
persuaded by Callistus, a sympathizer of the modalist cause and the 
bitter enemy of Hippolytus. The leading modalist spokesman at the 
time of Zephyrinus’ death (217) was Sabellius. Sabellius’ contribution 
to the debate was to include the Holy Spirit as one of the modes of 
God, so that God was conceived to be one being with three prosopa 
(faces or persons). The word prosopon was to have wide currency 
in the orthodox definition of God worked out a century later at Nicea, 
but to Hippolytus in the third century it suggested heresy, because it 
implied an equality between God the Father and Jesus the Son. 

Callistus succeeded to the chair as Bishop of Rome (217) and was 
faced with a heated controversy in the Church between the followers 
of Hippolytus and the Sabellians. In order to assert his own leadership 
and bring about peace within the community, Callistus excommu¬ 
nicated Sabellius and accused Hippolytus of ditheism. As Hippolytus 
tells it, Callistus reproached the Hippolytian party with the charge, 
“Ye are Ditheists,” and then went on to offer a compromise formula: 
“Callistus alleges that the Logos Himself is Son, and that Himself is 
Father, and that though denominated by a different title, yet that in 
reality He is one invisible spirit.” 9 

Although this confused formulation of Christ’s relation to God was 
very close to the modalist view, it carried the day by the force of the 
bishop’s office. However, it did not long endure as the official Western 
Christology. Sabellius, excommunicated and banished from Rome, 
soon lost his following in the West, though his ideas were influential 
in Eastern Christianity for several centuries. Hippolytus took a more 
forceful course and established himself as a counter-pope, by which 
he held together a small following until 235. Throughout that time 
Hippolytus carried on a relentless campaign against all forms of mo- 

8 “Refutation of All Heresies/* The Ante-Nicene Fathers , vol. V, trans. J. H. 
MacMahon (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1951), p. 
148. 

9 Ibid., p. 130. 
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narchianism, including Callistus’ compromise formula. His voice was 
joined with others, and by the middle of the third century monarchian- 
ism was replaced by a Logos Christology that was characteristic of 
Catholic thought until St. Augustine. 

Logos Christology and the Development 
of Catholic Theology: Tertullian 

The two theologians who, in addition to Hippolytus, were primarily 
responsible for the formulation of a Logos Christology and the de¬ 
velopment of a rudimentary trinitarian theology were Tertullian and 
Novatian. Ironically, both Tertullian and Novatian were schismatics 
who broke with Catholic Rome. Tertullian, as we have discovered, 
became a Montanist, and Novatian began a puritanical community, 
which lasted well into the fifth century, in protest against the laxity of 
Romans during the Decian persecution (249-250). Novatian’s greatest 
work was his treatise De Trinitate which was basically an elaboration 
of Tertullian’s views. Novatian’s treatise was so close to Tertullian in 
appealing to u the rule of faith” as the final theological authority that 
it has often been attributed to Tertullian. In any case, we can concen¬ 
trate on the works of Tertullian with assurance that his views on Christ 
were representative of Latin Christianity in the third century. 

Tertullian (160-220) was the first major theologian to write in Latin, 
and for that reason among others, he has been called the father of 
Latin theology. Tertullian s training had been in the law, so with 
his conversion he brought to Christianity not only a nimble wit but also 
the precision of expression so characteristic of Roman law. It should 
be expected, then, that Tertullian would interpret Christianity in legal¬ 
istic terms. Salvation was the legal process of getting right with the 
great lawgiver, God. Man, as Tertullian understood him, was placed 
in the universe to obey the divine law. Adams discontent resulted in 
sin being transmitted to the whole human race. Thus sin “gave the 
whole man a criminal record, and the result was that man deservedly 
incurred the full sentence of perdition.” 10 If man’s position is a 
sentence through sin to death, as Tertullian believed, then it follows 
that salvation is a way of annulling the sentence. Tertullian’s legalistic 
mind insisted that broken laws could not go unpunished. It was Jesus, 
said Tertullian, who paid the debt for human sin, thereby annulling 
the death sentence. Christianity, so viewed, became a system of re¬ 
pentance and satisfaction for sin as a means of making up to God what 
Jesus had done. What Jesus did was give individual men a reprieve 

10 “De Resurrectione Carnis,” Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers , p. 158. 
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so that they could satisfy God's just wrath. The New Testament was, 
therefore, a new law, and life in the Church was a life lived under a 
new authority. 

It was natural for Tertullian, given this view of Christianity, to 
insist on a distinction between Jesus and God. To the question, how 
should Christians regard Jesus? Tertullian responded by describing 
Jesus as the Logos. The Johannine identification of Jesus with the 
Logos “which became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth" (1:14), was the biblical basis for Tertullian s description of 
Jesus. God the Father was the absolutely transcendent being and God 
the Son was the Logos or related being. By insisting on this distinction, 
Tertullian was able to explain the Christian revelation in Christ as the 
Logos of God relating itself to men. The absolute God is invisible; 
Jesus was the God made manifest. Jesus made God accessible to or¬ 
dinary men. Referring to Pauls vision of the Christ, Tertullian wrote, 
“He shows us also that the Son of God, which is the Word of God, is 
visible, because He who became flesh was called Christ.” 11 But the 
Father has always been invisible, so that whenever God has revealed 
Himself, Tertullian argued, that revelation was made by the Christ. 

Tertullians Logos Christology was the basis for his attack on the 
modalistic monarchians. Writing in Latin, Tertullian took the Greek 
word Logos and translated by using two different words, ratio (reason) 
and sermo (discourse). We remember that the modalists made a 
complete identification of Christ with God, making the Logos or Word, 
God Himself. Tertullian denied this by making the Logos possess two 
qualities: reason and discourse. God Himself was Reason, which was 
prior to Discourse logically and chronologically. Tertullian, thereby, 
was able to blame the modalistic position on the failure to make a 
precise translation of Logos: 

Reason is His own Thought (or Consciousness) which the Greeks call 
logos, by which term we also designate Word or Discourse (Sermonem) 
and therefore it is now usual with our people, owing to the mere simple 
interpretation of the term, to say that the Word was in the beginning 
with God; although it would be more suitable to regard Reason as the 
more ancient; because God had not Word from the beginning, but 
he had Reason even before the beginning; because also Word itself 
consists of Reason, which it thus proves to have been the prior existence 
as being its own substance. 12 

The practical bent to Tertullians mind is evident in this passage. 
What Tertullian argued for was the subordination of Jesus to God. He 

11 “Against Praxeas,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. Ill, p. 611. 

12 Ibid., p. 600. 
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did so by using the analogy of human speech. We think before we 
talk; so God is the Reason, prior to Christ, Who is the relating of Reason 
by Discourse. Likewise, as we cannot tell what a man is thinking ex¬ 
cept through his words, so we cannot know God except through Christ. 
Christ was created and generated by Gods own intelligence. Switch¬ 
ing analogies, Tertullian also borrowed the Greek idea of God over¬ 
flowing into the world as a river or fountain overflows, so that Christ 
is a stream from the waters source, God. Or as the sun is distinguished 
from its rays, so God is to be distinguished from Christ. “God sent 
forth the Word, as the Paraclete also declares, just as the root puts 
forth the tree, and the fountain the river, and the sun the ray.” 13 

By describing Christ in this fashion, Tertullian was able to turn the 
watchword of the modalists (monarchy) against them. Though Christ 
and Spirit be distinct emanations of God, they in no way destroy the 
divine unity. “Still the tree is not severed from the root, nor the river 
from the fountain, nor the ray from the sun; nor, indeed, is the Word 
separated from God.” 14 We find in Tertullians argument the rudi¬ 
ments of the trinitarian formula which was worked out a century after 
Tertullian. The Spirit in Tertullian’s view was connected to God 
through Christ as a stream is to the river and the river to its source. 
Thus, the “Trinity, flowing down from the Father through intertwined 
and connected steps, does not disturb the Monarchy.” 15 

It was this argument advanced by Tertullian and developed by 
Novatian that won Western Christianity to Logos Christology and a 
rudimentary form of trinitarian orthodoxy. It was still a very confused 
trinitarian formula, but it provided the Church with the vocabulary for 
developing the trinitarian argument. For example, Tertullian insisted 
that the three—Father, Son, and Spirit—were one substance ( substantia ) 
not one person (persona). How the three persons of the Trinity were 
related was a problem that the more philosophically minded East was 
to argue out in the great fourth century councils. It was enough for 
Tertullian to mark the distinctions between the persons while pre¬ 
serving the divine monarchy. “The Spirit is God, and the Word is 
God, because proceeding from God, but yet is not actually the very j 
same as He from whom He proceeds ” 16 The subordination of Jesus 
and the Spirit was the characteristic of Western theology until the 
time of Augustine. 

With the completion of the work of Tertullian and later the writings 
of Bishop Cyprian of Carthage, we can offer a description of the state 

13 ibid., p. 603. 

14 ibid. 

15 Ibid. 

i« Ibid., p. 622. 
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of Catholic theology in the third century. Until the time of Augustine, 
Catholic theology was characterized by the following beliefs. (1) God 
is the creator of a good world gone bad through sin. (2) Salvation 
is from the power of sin. (3) The incarnation was a real event in 
human history. (4) The divine monarchy is maintained by the dis¬ 
tinctions of the Logos Christology. (5) The theology was strongly 
biblical, and (6) strongly traditional resting its authority for Church 
life on the “rule of faith” founded on the apostles. Catholic theology, 
for the two centuries after Tertullian, was a practical faith, more in¬ 
terested in the morals and standards of Church conduct than in the 
subtleties of philosophy. Such was not the case with Eastern 
Christianity. 

The Alexandrian Theology: The Catechetical School 

The fight against heresies in the Western half of Christendom caused 
Catholic theology to look with suspicion upon philosophy. To some 
theologians, such as Tertullian, heresies like Gnosticism, Marcionism, 
and monarchianism were the work of the devil bent on destroying the 
Church. The devil's principal tool in enchanting men away from the 
gospel was philosophical speculation. So Tertullian asked, “What 
indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is there be¬ 
tween the Academy and the Church?” 17 Tertullian would have no 
disputations trying to produce a “mottled Christianity” out of Plato, 
Aristotle and Epicurus. If one were to ask Tertullian how an intelligent 
man might believe in Christianity, he was very apt to respond, “It 
[Christianity] is by all means to be believed, because it is absurd.” 18 
In the East, and particularly in Alexandria, no such animosity against 
philosophy arose. Indeed, the very opposite was the case. 

Alexandria, by the time of Imperial Rome, had succeeded Athens 
as the intellectual and cultural center of the Mediterranean. Under the 
leadership of the Greek Ptolemaic dynasty Alexandria built a museum 
and a library that no city of the ancient world could rival. There de¬ 
veloped Hellenistic scholarship and many schools of philosophy. Chris¬ 
tianity came early to Alexandria; legend gives credit to St. Mark as the 
founder of the Church in Egypt. The mystical and philosophical turn 
of mind, so characteristic of pagan Alexandria, found its way naturally 
into Alexandrian Christianity, making theological speculation the city's 
trademark. Gnosticism, if not born in Alexandria, was raised there in 
many forms. It was the city of Basilides and Valentinus, and though 
Alexandrian Christians recognized the heresy in Gnosticism, the word 

17 “On Prescription Against Heretics,” ibid., p. 246. 

18 “On the Flesh of Christ,” ibid., p. 525, 
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gnosis never fell into disrepute within the Alexandrian Church as it did 
in Catholic theology. Indeed, the catechetical school of Christian the¬ 
ology, which became in its time the most famous theological univer¬ 
sity in Christendom, sought to produce for the Church a thoroughly 
Christian gnosis. 

The Alexandrian theologians Clement and Origen had much to do 
with the conversion of the pagan empire to Christianity, for their 
production of the first systematic Christian theology made Christianity 
intellectually respectable. The work of Christian thinkers before these 
Alexandrians had been aimed at specific problems within the Church. 
Irenaeus attacked heresy and defended the office of the bishop. Justin 
defended the faith against pagan attacks. Tertullian sought to pre¬ 
serve what he considered the purity of the faith. However, the great 
contribution of Clement and Origen was their attempts to express and 
celebrate the whole round of Christian thought in a systematic manner. 
In this sense their work was constructive and original. Together they 
laid out the terms in which Christian theology would be discussed for 
centuries after them. 

Clement of Alexandria. We do not know when the Alexandrian 
school was founded nor by whom. The first known teacher about 
whom we have any record was Pantaenus. Eusebius tells us that he 
made a missionary trip to India and upon returning to Alexandria be¬ 
came the head of the catechetical school about 180. About Pantaenus, 
Eusebius wrote: He “was one of the most eminent teachers of his day, 
being an ornament of the philosophic system known as Stoicism.” 19 
Clement was his student and successor as head of the school, a position 
he held for a period from 190 to 202. Having been forced to flee 
from Alexandria during the persecutions of Septimius Severus, Clement 
settled in Cappadocia, where he died about 215. His major surviving 
works are Protrepticus, or “Exhortation”; Paedagogus, or “Tutor”; and 
S tromateis, or “Miscellanies.” The “Exhortation” was aimed at con¬ 
verting the Greeks, and is in form much like Justin’s Apology . Clement 
exhorted the Greeks to be baptized and learn the one true philosophy 
which is Christianity. The treatise called “Tutor” was an attempt to 
relate Christian morals to Stoicism. It was the first systematic formu¬ 
lation of Christian ethics, and in it Clement presented Christ the 
Logos as the “Tutor” who shows men how to live their lives. Mis¬ 
cellanies,” was a collection of thoughts that some scholars 20 think rep¬ 
resents a notebook of material for an intended but unfinished volume 

10 The History of the Church, p. 213. v 

20 Cf. J. Quastin, Petrology, vol. II (Glen Rock, N.J.: Newman Press, 1953), 

p. 12. 
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to be called, “Teacher* ( didaskalos ). In the “Miscellanies” the major 
concern is with the relationship between the Christian faith and Greek 
philosophy. In all these treatises we find Clement struggling toward 
the creation of a universal philosophy. 

Justin Martyr had already suggested that Christianity was superior 
to Greek philosophy because Christ was the Divine Logos. Clement 
went farther than Justin, though, by making the Logos a broader con¬ 
cept including the role of Creator of life itself. “The Word who in the 
beginning gave us life when he fashioned us, as Creator, has taught us 
the good life, as our teacher, that he may afterwards, as God, provide us 
with life eternal.” 21 The revelation of the Logos is possessed by the 
Church, argued Clement, and consists in the knowledge (gnosis) of 
God. What this means to the history of the Church is that Clement 
brought together in one system the concept of a holy tradition and ^ 
the idea of the esoteric gnosis. Christianity had to come to Clement’s 
position sooner or later if it was to become completely integrated with 
classical culture. Only when Christ is seen as the Logos which is both 
savior and the principle of reason, could Christianity claim to encom¬ 
pass and define the whole meaning of human life. While Christianity 
remained either a sect of religious fanatics or a coterie of Gnostic 
philosophers, it could not claim to be “the energizing power” which 
“does not come only on men here; it is operative in all places and at 
all times.” 22 

The doctrine of the Logos in Clement’s writings is not just a con¬ 
venient way to speak of God’s incarnation while preserving God’s mon¬ 
archy, as it was for Tertullian. Clement’s Logos is all things to all men. 

It is the Teacher who instructs the philosopher and gnostic with sweet 
mysteries, who educates the believer with hope, and who corrects the 
hardhearted by discipline. 23 In order for Clement to demonstrate such 
wide claims for the Logos, it was necessary for him to summon forth 
his mastery of philosophy and reduce all knowledge to one, the Gnosis 
of God. Ancient philosophy and the prophets as well spoke to Clement 
of the rational principle that stood beyond all levels of life. Though 
Christ as the Logos may be perceived by high and low alike, both 
learned and simple, Clement believed the more noble minds, what he 
called the gnostics, possessed a fuller portion of the truth. As children 
are subject to the greater wisdom and authority of their parents, so too 
Christian Gnostics are superior to the “sense minded” mass. “The 

21 “Protrepticus,” Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers , pp. 236—237. 

22 "Stromateis,” ibid., p. 243. 

23 “On Spiritual Perfection,” Oulton and Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, 
p. 96. 
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gnostic alone is holy and pious,” 24 wrote Clement by which he did 
not imply a haughty elitism. Rather, the gnostic loves God so purely 
that he turns to aid the children in the faith, just as parents aid their 
children and as rulers aid their subjects. “The gnostic faculty seems to 
me,” Clement concluded, “to reveal itself in three achievements: (1) 
in the knowledge of the facts of the Christian religion, (2) in the ac¬ 
complishment of whatever the Word enjoins (3) in the capacity to 
impart to others after a godly manner the hidden things of truth.” 25 

What Clement groped for in defining Christianity as the true Gnosis 
was an expression of the freedom of spirit that conversion imparts. 
Clement knew this freedom in a way Irenaeus and Tertullian never 
could. For Clement Christianity frees man from ignorance and slavish¬ 
ness and makes possible the fulfillment of all that it means to be a man. 
Perhaps his theology never approached the systematic rigor of Origen’s 
writings, but he passed on to Origen—his successor as head of the 
Alexandrian school—a bold, confident faith. Preserved to the Church 
is a hymn Clement wrote, a portion of which gives evidence of his free 
and joyous spirit: 

... By a dewy spirit filled 

From fair Reason’s breast distilled; 

Let us sucklings join to raise 
With pure lips our hymns of praise 
As our grateful offering, 

Clean and pure, to Christ our King, 

Let us, with hearts undefiled, 

Celebrate the mighty Child. 

We, Christ-born, the choir of peace; 

We, the people of His love, 

Let us sing, nor ever cease, 

To the God of peace above. 20 

Origen. By any standard, Origen (c. 185—c. 254) stands alone as 
the great mind of pre-Nicene Christianity. Jerome, writing more than 
a century later, called Origen “the greatest teacher of the Church since 
the apostles.” 27 While acknowledging Origen’s greatness, the Church 
—including Jerome—has not always been so enthusiastic for his ideas. 
Three councils of bishops condemned Origenism as heresy, one in the 
fifth century and two in the sixth. Perhaps what the Church con¬ 
demned in those councils was not so much Origen’s strange ideas, such 
as the preexistence of souls and the salvation of the devil, but rather 

24 Ibid., p. 94. 

25 Ibid., p. 95. 

26 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. II, trans. D. L. Alexander. 

27 Quoted by H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradi¬ 
tion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 97. 
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the sheer brilliance of Origens intellect, which was not subject to 
traditional control. Origen always considered himself a man of the 
Church, but his vision of the Church and its truth was wider and freer 
than most. Eusebius probably gave the best estimate of Origen s im¬ 
portance to the development of the Church when he described Origens 
philosophic enthusiasm winning over many pagans of distinction to 
Christianity. “Thanks to him ” Eusebius wrote, “men like this with 
all their heart honestly embraced faith in the word of God.” 28 Origen 
did for Eastern Christianity what Augustine was to do a century and 
a half later for Western Christianity: he produced a systematic inte¬ 
gration of Christianity with all that was best in classical culture. 

Passion for the Faith. Origen’s ardor for Christianity was demon¬ 
strated very early in his life. He was reared in a Christian home in 
Alexandria, and when his father Leonides was martyred in the perse¬ 
cutions of 202, Origen, though only 17, tried to share in that martyrdom. 
As Eusebius tells the story, Origen was prevented from following his 
fathers example by his mother, who hid his clothes, rightly guessing 
that her pious son would not face the magistrate naked. The persecu¬ 
tion left the family destitute and young Origen became its sole means 
of support as he became the head of the catechetical school, succeeding 
Clement, at the age of 18. His reputation as a brilliant teacher and a 
devout ascetic grew, and as a result Origen attracted a wide audience 
to the school. 

An example of Origen’s sincerity in living a holy and blameless life 
was his self-inflicted castration to “make himself a eunuch for the king¬ 
dom of heaven’s sake.” 29 That headstrong and drastic action got him 
in trouble with the Bishop of Alexandria, Demetrius, who excom¬ 
municated Origen for self-mutilation. The real reason for Demetrius’ 
action was more likely the increasing spiritual authority Origen held 
in the eyes of his students and admirers. So when the Bishops of 
Caesarea and Palestine took it upon themselves to ordain Origen a 
presbyter during one of his visits, Demetrius responded with the decree 
of excommunication. Deprived of his school in Alexandria, Origen 
fled to Caesarea (231), where he established a school and conducted 
his literary activities until his arrest in the Decian persecution (250). 
He died in 254 after prolonged torture by the imperial persecutors. 

Biblical Scholar and Theologian. Origens publications were 
varied and numerous. They reflect his activities as a biblical scholar, 
as an apologist for the faith, and as a systematic theologian. His 

28 The History of the Church , p. 244. 

2» Ibid., p. 247. 
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biblical scholarship included not only commentaries on many biblical 
books but also a most ambitious collation of six Old Testament texts— 
four Septuagint versions, the Hebrew text, and a Greek transliteration 
of the Hebrew—in side by side columns, called The Hexapla. This 
multivolume work can be considered the first Christian exercise in 
biblical criticism aimed at establishing one reliable text of the Bible. 
Origen’s principal apologetic work was the treatise Against Celsus , 
which defended Christianity against the most notorious intellectual 
attack made by a pagan in the imperial period. In addition to many 
practical works, sermons, letters, and short dissertations, such as his 
work On Prayer, Origen wrote a major treatise, which turned out to 
be his greatest philosophic work, De Principiis, “On First Principles,” 
It is in this treatise that one finds Origen at his best as a systematic 
theologian. 

When the modem reader turns to De Principiis he finds himself in 
a strangely mysterious, yet orderly world. That is because Origen’s 
intellectual world was Neo-Platonic, 30 a scheme of thought which saw 
reality as “mind” (nous) generating life down a hierarchical chain of 
being. Everything that has life, Origen saw related to the supreme 
Mind which was God. God was conceived by Origen to be a benef¬ 
icent Providence which had created a world of free creatures capable 
of going up or down the ladder of being. In distinction from Neo- 
Platonism, Origen’s God is an active being on the stage of human his¬ 
tory. Gods activity was thought, so that God himself does not need a 
physical body and as a result God is invisible. But, Origen insisted, 
just because God is invisible does not mean that He is unknowable: “It 
is one thing to see, another to know. To see and to be seen is the 
property of bodies; to know and to be known is an attribute of intel¬ 
lectual existence.” 31 By so describing God, Origen was able to trans¬ 
late the content of Christian faith into a system of ideas. The highest 
form of Christian life is, thus, for Origen the realm of intellect where 
the believer comes to know the wisdom of God, namely, the Christ. 

The chief permanent contribution Origen made to the development 
of Christology was his assertion that there never was a time when the 
Logos of God did not exist. If we recall now Tertullian had to sub¬ 
ordinate Christ the Logos in time to God the Father in order to pre¬ 
serve the transcendence of God, we can understand how much superior 

30 One of Origen’s teachers was Ammonius Saccas, who had also been Plotinus* 
teacher. Little wonder, then, that Origen is very close to Plotinus* Neo-Platonism 
on many points. 

Origen, On First Principles , trans. G. W. Butterworth (New York: Harper 
& Row, Torchbooks, 1966), p. 13. Quoted by permission. 
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Origen’s view of the Christ was for the Church. While the Logos was 
conceived as the principle by which God is related to the world, 
Origen s Logos was made of the same essence or “stuff” with the Father. 
The result is that Christ was presented as being eternally generated 
out of the Father. Origen saw that God had to be eternally the same, 
therefore always both at rest (Father) and in motion (Son), both static 
and active, and both complete and related. The Logos was for Origen 
the first link down the chain of being, so it must always exist. Calling 
Christ and Logos by the title “wisdom,” Origen wrote, “Can anyone who 
has learned to regard God with feelings of reverence suppose or be¬ 
lieve that God the Father ever existed, even for a single moment, with¬ 
out begetting this wisdom?” 32 This passage reveals much about Ori- 
gens Christianity. He had grown to the conviction that self-knowledge 
which the ancients called wisdom was the primary form of true gnosis 
of God. Several features of Origens theology demonstrate how Origen 
consistently applied this view of God. 

Use of Allegory. The most striking feature of Origen s treatment 
of Scripture was his use of allegory. In Alexandria the tradition of 
Philo’s allegorical exegesis was preserved and carried on by men like 
Origen. The allegorical method presumes that there are two basic 
meanings to Scripture, one literal and the other hidden and symbolic. 
To modem biblical scholars such a method often means nothing more 
than an excuse to read any symbolic meaning one wants into any bib¬ 
lical passage. To Origen, allegorical exegesis meant the freedom of 
the mind to discover the deeper truths God has hid from the unprepared 
and ignorant. With this freedom Origen was able to discover in the 
Bible all the truths of philosophy and thereby to connect the general 
cultural conceptions of the classical world to Christian theology. So 
it was natural for Origen to believe that if serious-minded men who 
rightly “regard God with feelings of reverence” came together, they 
would agree with each other about the truth of Christianity. 

Another feature of Origens theology dovetails with his view of the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture, and that is his view of the human 
soul and its creation. Since all reality partakes of the great chain of 
being proceeding out of the Father, Origen argued that all souls are 
rational to one degree or another, depending on ones station in the 
hierarchy. Some souls are corporeal and some incorporeal, said Origen, 
and therefore there is a qualitative distinction between souls. The 
incorporeal souls exist in a noetic world which was the original home 
of all souls. The fall of man was the result of not thinking properly, 


32 ibid,, p. 15. 
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or of a failure to think hard enough. The heat of intellect “cooled” 
and the result was the creation of the material world. The devil, or 
Satan, fell the farthest down the chain of being, and so his thoughts are 
the most stupid of all. Matter, pain, earthly existence, all is the result 
of lazy, slothful thinking. The cure for this condition is Christianity 
conceived of by Origen as the true education or training ( paideia ) in 
right thinking. The Church is therefore a kind of educational institu¬ 
tion, a perpetual “Sunday School,” which trains the soul to ascend the 
chain of being. If in this instruction one “fails” to pass the tests of 
truth—right thinking and right living—then the soul is reborn in another 
life to try again. Origens concept of the transmigration of souls 
scandalized Christian theologians, but it was consistent with his system 
of a hierarchical order of being. It also emphasized Origens ascetic 
vision of Christianity which placed the responsibility for one's eternal 
destiny squarely on men. Since Origen argued that sin was not mans 
natural or essential state, it logically followed that “it lies with us and 
with our actions whether we are to be blessed and holy, or whether 
through sloth and negligence we are to turn away from blessedness into 
wickedness and loss.” 33 

Christology. The function of Christ in Origen's system was to 
link man to the intelligent world. Whereas Tertullian’s Christ was the 
lawyer pleading in court for mans reprieve, Origen's Christ was the 
great teacher who brought enlightenment to man by reawakening in the 
soul the vision of heaven. Origen also called Christ the great Physician 
who “cured” man of the pain of ignorance. Like Socrates, Origen could 
not think of knowledge as an abstraction upon which one could act or 
not according to one's disposition. Knowledge produces right action or 
virtue. To “know” Christ is morally to be converted for Origen. 
Christ s life was the model of perfection in which teaching and action 
absolutely corresponded. The incarnation of the Logos as the Christ 
produced a “medium between God and the flesh,” 34 with the result 
that the hidden truth of God was revealed to man. “The splendor of 
Christ's advent has, therefore, by illuminating the law of Moses with 
the brightness of truth, withdrawn the veil which had covered the 
letter of the law and has disclosed, for everyone who believes in him, 
all those good things which lay concealed within,” 35 Origen made 
Christ the dispenser of the gnosis which converts the mind to its proper 
object, God. 

3 3 Ibid., p. 51. 

3 * Ibid., p. 110. 

35 ibid., p. 265. 
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Eschatology. Origen’s system was rounded out by an eschatology 
(theory of "last things”) which was also consistent with the whole 
system. The educational framework of his thought conceived of para¬ 
dise as a place of knowledge. Progress in this life would continue, 
Origen thought, in the next. In the cycle of time, progress would 
ultimately win all creation to union with God. Origen was an eternal 
optimist who believed that nothing could defeat or frustrate God’s love. 
That even Satan will finally be converted to paradise was an expression 
of Origen’s optimism about God’s love and the Church’s progress to¬ 
ward that love. Other Christians could not accept Origen’s optimistic 
vision about the devil’s future, because they did not share Origen’s 
monistic presuppositions about reality, namely, that all life belongs at 
one level or another to the great chain of being. The rest of Chris¬ 
tianity tended to remain dualistic, separating good and evil, spirit and 
matter, but for Origen everything must return to its origin in God’s 
being. The end must be like the beginning; no counter-reality exists 
to frustrate the eternal return to God. 

To be sure, Origen offered the Church a daring and comprehensive 
theological system. He tried to stay within the limits of theological 
orthodoxy, but many of his conclusions seemed too heretical to the 
Church, e.g., his doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, his view 
that sin was ignorance, his view of the resurrection as a spiritual, not 
a bodily event, and his prediction of the devil’s salvation. Without a 
doubt, Origen was an intellectual who distinguished between knowl¬ 
edge and ignorance as a basic division of mankind. He used one form 
of language to communicate with those "Gnostics” who understood his 
spiritual vision, and another form of speech to the mass of Christians 
and pagans who could not. The Church found it could not live with 
such a distinction and so emphasized ecclesiastical dogma and formal 
creeds as the standard of faith. The result was to create another order 
of distinction, one between clergy and laity, which eliminated the role 
of free thought in exercising one’s faith. Hamack has said it well 
when he questioned "whether all this is progress . . . whether the gap 
between half theological, clerical Christianity and a lay Christianity 
held in tutelage is more endurable than that between Gnosis and Pistis, 
which Origen preserved and bridged over.” 36 

In final assessment, Origen produced some of the most fruitful ideas 
in the Eastern Church. His influence over theologians in the centuries 
after his death is powerful enough to justly earn for Origen the title 

History of Dogma , trans. Niel Buchanan, vol. II (New York: Dover Pub¬ 
lications, 1961), p. 334. 
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Father of Eastern Theology.” How that theology fared when it be¬ 
came the official theology of the Imperial Church under Constantine 
is our next concern. 
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The Imperial Church 


INTRODUCTION 

The numerical growth of the Church reached such proportions by 
the fourth century that in the Eastern half of the empire Christians 
constituted a very large segment of the general population. There were 
so many Christians, in fact—and some in very high places within the 
Roman social body—that any emperor who wished to rule safely had 
either to cut drastically the number of Christians by whatever means 
possible, or to join the Church and secure the Christians as allies. 
Diocletian tried the first course in the persecutions of 303-304 and 
failed; Constantine took the second course and thereby created the Im¬ 
perial Church, which lasted in the East for a thousand years. Though 
there were obvious dangers to the Church under the severe attacks of 
imperial persecution, there were as many and more subtle dangers to 
the Church under imperial protection. 

After Constantine's conversion to Christianity it becomes increas¬ 
ingly difficult for historians to separate ecclesiastical affairs from poli¬ 
tics. Suddenly in the fourth century the Christian Church had to ad¬ 
just to the transition from persecution to toleration and then finally to 
official protection. It is not surprising, then, that Christianity experi¬ 
enced an ordeal of change which left very few facets of the Church 
untouched by the imperial embrace. From its liturgy to its theology 
the Church of the fourth century made adaptations predicated on the 
political winds which blew from Constantinople. The lasting eflEect 
such conditions had on the Church is the reality this chapter seeks to 
assess. 
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Constantine: "The Thirteenth Apostle" 

The Road to Absolute Power. The death of Galerius in the Eastern 
empire (311) left four claimants for the imperial office. In the West 
the contest was between Constantine in Gaul and Maxentius in Italy; 
while ishthe East Licinius and Maximinus Daia struggled for supremacy. 
The military conflict in the West was settled in 312 by Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius in the battle at Milvian Bridge, which crossed 
the Tiber River. According to legend, the pagan Constantine had a 
dream of victory prior to the battle in which he saw a cross raised in 
the heavens and heard the words Hoc signo vince ("In this sign con¬ 
quer.”). Constantine attributed his victory to the Christian God, and 
he took up the Christian cause after the battle. Historians still debate 
Constantine’s sincerity as a Christian, particularly since be put off 
baptism until his deathbed. That, however, is not sufficient reason 
to suspect the authenticity of Constantine’s Christianity, for deferring 
baptism appears to have been a fairly common custom at that time. 
In any case, most fourth century Christians took Constantine’s con¬ 
version seriously, and some even described it as an act of God which 
established the kingdom of heaven on earth. For example, the Chris¬ 
tian writer Lactantius described the effect of Constantine’s conversion 
to Christianity in these terms: "God, the hearer of prayer, by His divine 
aid has lifted His prostrate and afflicted servants from the ground, has 
brought to an end the united devices of the wicked, and wiped off the 
tears from the faces of those who mourned.” 1 

After defeating Maxentius, Constantine met with Licinius in Milan, 
where the two imperial rulers decided to reinstate the proclamation 
of toleration for Christians that Galerius had uttered on his deathbed in 
311. The so-called "Edict of Milan,” preserved by Eusebius and others, 
is probably not the original one Constantine and Licinius published 
in 313, but it undoubtedly contains the spirit of their proclamation. 
Maximinus was defeated in battle soon after the Milan meeting, so 
that Constantine and Licinius ruled jointly the two halves of the 
empire, and their decision to tolerate Christians had the force of law. 
According to Eusebius’ version of the Edict, their policy was that: 
"no one whatever was to be denied the right to follow and choose the 
Christian observance or form of worship.” 2 

The decree did not establish Christianity as the official religion 
(religio licita ), for it is quite specific in granting permission to anyone 

1 “De mortibus persecutorum Ante-Nicene Fathers , Vol. 7, p. 301. 

2 The History of the Church, p. 402. 
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to “choose and practice whatever religion he wishes” But it did pro¬ 
vide for the restoration of all confiscated properties to the Church 
as well as repayment to individuals for their personal losses under im¬ 
perial persecution. The impact of the Edict on the Church was over¬ 
whelming. Throughout the empire one can almost discern the sigh 
of relief as, Lactantius said, Christians wiped the tears from their faces. 
No longer were Christians subject to the insecurity of periodic outrages 
at the whim of magistrates. 

The agreement between Constantine and Licinius to divide the rule 
of the empire on the pattern created by Diocletian, that is, with the 
diarchy of two Augusti, lasted for a stormy ten years. In 323 war 
broke out between the two ruling forces, presumably because Licinius 
returned to oppressive measures against Christians in the East. Euse¬ 
bius accounted for the turn of events by reporting that Licinius went 
insane, so that Constantine was forced to defend humanity from mad¬ 
ness. 3 As the result of the conflict Licinius was captured and sent into 
exile, where he committed suicide. 

Constantine was left the sole ruler of the empire; and he moved his 
capital to Byzantium away from the intrigue of the Roman Senate 
and into the land most dominated by Christianity. Byzantium, which 
was now called Constantinople, also was a symbol of the oriental 
tradition of political absolutism, which Constantine exercised most 
effectively. With Christianity in the majority in Eastern lands, Con¬ 
stantine saw the desirability of instituting it as the official state religion; 
for it gave him the instant loyalty of the largest segment of the popu¬ 
lation. Consequently, Constantine strengthened his position politically 
by establishing Christianity as the official religion, but he also thereby 
placed the Eastern Church directly under imperial control. This cir¬ 
cumstance created an ironic situation that continued to influence the 
course of Church history. 

While the Eastern Church was dominated by the imperial office for 
almost a thousand years, making Eastern Christianity nonpolitical in 
practice, the absence of the emperor from Rome correspondingly 
strengthened the political importance of the Bishop of Rome, preparing 
the way for the political pretensions of the papal office which char¬ 
acterized it down through the Middle Ages. 

Constantine's Church Policies. Constantines increasing patronage 
of the Church was a mixed blessing for Christians. The direction of 
his policy was apparent early in his reign as he retained for himself 
the old pagan office: Pontifex Maximus (High Priest). Caesaro- 


3 Ibid., p. 412. 
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papism—the control of the Church by the state—was the result of 
Constantine’s support of Christianity. On the credit side of the ledger, 
Constantine made life easier and more pleasant for the clergy. He 
exempted the clergy from public obligations, and he established Sun¬ 
day as an official holiday on which day work was prohibited. The 
churches were permitted to receive legacies and to be incorporated. 
The holy places in Palestine were declared sacred, and imperial funds 
were used to build new churches in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Rome and, 
of course, in Constantinople. Constantine also instituted general finan¬ 
cial and legal reforms that improved the lot of the poor, the orphans, 
and the widows. On the other side of the ledger—depending on one’s 
point of view on the matter of freedom of conscience—Constantine 
perceived early in his career that if he were to secure the support of 
the Church in uniting the empire, then the Church itself must be 
united. Schism, under Constantine, was no longer a theological matter 
alone, but a breach of imperial law. In dealing first with the Donatist 
problem in North Africa and later with the Christological disputes in 
the East, Constantine interposed his personal authority in order to 
preserve Church unity. 

The Donatists were, like the Novatians and Montanists before them, 
purists. They broke up the Church in North Africa on the issue of the 
consecration of a Carthaginian bishop (Caecilian) by Felix of Aptunga, 
a bishop who had denied his faith in the Diocletian persecution. The 
bishops of Numidia, traditionally jealous of the Carthaginians, argued 
that a traitor to the faith loses his rights and powers to administer the 
sacraments of the Church. They therefore consecrated a rival bishop, 
who was then succeeded on his death by a man called Donatus, for 
whom the schism was named. The Bishop of Rome, Militiades, called 
for an investigation of the dispute in 313; the decision went against 
the Donatists. Likewise, at the Synod of Arles the following year the 
Donatist position was denied on the grounds that the unworthiness of 
the clergy had no effect on the efficacy or validity of the sacraments. 
In 316 the Donatists appealed to the Emperor Constantine in Rome. 
Constantine accepted the Catholic decision, however, and proceeded 
to implement a vigorous suppression of the schism. Eusebius records 
a letter written by Constantine to Caecilian in which the emperor gave 
full support to the Bishop of Carthage, with a large sum of money and 
with troops. Constantine assured Caecilian that if ‘certain persons 
of unstable character” did not reform their ways, returning to “the 
most holy Catholic Church,” then Constantine’s representatives in 


4 Cf. ibid., pp. 406-407. 
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Africa were to “bring pressure to bear.” 4 Later, Constantine gave up 
the coercion of the Donatists, apparently not out of principle, but out 
of expediency. The Donatist movement continued its challenges well 
into the seventh century. 

The importance of Constantine's Donatist policy is not so much the 
results achieved, for it was unsuccessful in restoring unity, but in the 
pattern it reveals of Constantine's overall Churchmanship. Above all, 
Constantine desired uniformity for the Church, and it was a desire 
he was ready to fulfill by force if necessary. When the Christological 
disputes between the Alexandrians Arius and Athanasius threatened 
to divide the Eastern Church in 325, it was Constantine who called 
together an ecumenical council of bishops to settle the question. The 
bishops met in Nicea near the capital, Constantinople; and again it was 
Constantine who conducted the sessions of the council from the im¬ 
perial throne. The theological debate which followed is so important 
that we must examine the issues at Nicea with care. For our assess¬ 
ment of Constantine, it is enough to record the picture of that towering 
figure presiding over the council of bishops and to imagine what that 
meant to the Church. Sitting next to Constantine in the meetings was 
Eusebius of Caesarea, who has left to us in his monumental History of 
the Church an account of his own oration in praise of Constantine. 
After glorifying Christ as the Savior of the world and architect of the 
heavenly temple, Eusebius compared him to Constantine with these 
words: 

Who could ever look inside the surrounding temple building, except 
the Great High Priest of the universe, who alone is permitted to search 
out the secrets of every rational soul? But perhaps there is one other for 
whom, alone among equals, it is possible to take the second place after 
Him. I mean the commander at the head of this army . . . who by 
the allotment and judgment of the Father was set over your people. 6 

Eusebius' judgment that Constantine was “second place after Christ” 
was a little enthusiastic, but not far from the traditional evaluation 
of Constantine in the East, where he is regarded by some to this day 
as the Thirteenth Apostle. 

The Arian Question: The Council of Nicea 

The problem of the precise position of Jesus Christ in relation to 
God the Father had been vaguely resolved in Western theology during 
the monarchianism debate early in the third century. As we discovered 
in Chapter 4, Tertullian subordinated Christ the Logos in the hierarchy 


s Ibid., pp. 388-389. 
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of the Godhead. Latin theology, with its practical concern for the 
ethical issues of living the Christian life, was content to leave the 
Christological issue alone, especially since it had stirred up so much 
ecclesiastical trouble in Rome. In the East, however, the philosophical 
interests of Clement and Origen were perpetuated in the many schools 
which carried on the tradition of theological speculation and which 
were far from being satisfied with the confusion they found in all 
previous Christological formulas. One theologian in particular had a 
passion for careful theological definition. His name was Arius, and he 
created such a controversy over the precise relation of Jesus to God 
that the Emperor Constantine thought it necessary to assemble the 
first ecumenical council of the Church in Nicea (325). Though Arian- 
ism was not the only issue raised at Nicea, it was still significant that 
a convocation of 318 bishops felt impelled to settle the theological ques¬ 
tion raised by Arius. 

Arius. Arius (c. 250-c. 336) was a presbyter in Alexandria in 
charge of one of the important churches in the city, Baucalis, at the 
time of his rise to prominence. He had been a student of Lucian of 
Antioch from whom he apparently learned the doctrine of Jesus’ sub¬ 
ordination. Arius possessed a brilliant mind, spoke in a clear style 
and displayed great organizing capacities. Instead of writing treatises 
on his theological views, he kept to oratory and the use of popular 
songs ( Thaleia ), which he composed to spread his ideas. The prin¬ 
cipal thesis of Arius’ doctrine of Christ was his denial of the e ternity 
of the Son of God. The phrase Arius defended was that with reference 
to Christ “there was when He was not.” That is to say, that Christ 
was created in time; therefore before Christ’s creation there was some 
land of time when there was no Logos. A contemporary writer has 
recreated the style of Arius’ Thaleia with this result: 

Arius of Alexandria, Tm the talk of all the town, 

Friends of saints, elect of Heaven, filled with learning and renown; 

If you want the Logos doctrine, I can serve it hot and hot: 

God begat Him and before He was begotten He was not . 6 

Though Arius was a popular preacher with Alexandrians and much 
admired for his ascetic customs, Bishop Alexander excommunicated 
him in 321 for heresy. Arius sought support for his position and defense 
in his plight from his friends—mostly former students of Lucian, in¬ 
cluding the powerful Eusebius of Nicomedia, a bishop in Constan¬ 
tine’s court not to be confused with the Eusebius of Caesarea. After 
Arius was forced to leave Alexandria, he traveled widely, drumming 

6 Dorothy Sayers, The Emperor Constantine (New York: Harper & Row, 1951), 
p. 119. Quoted by permission. 
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up support for the subordination position, and as a result his influence 
spread throughout the East 

Arms’ theology started from a philosophic concept of God, namely, 
that God is One, remote and inaccessible to man. This view was the 
traditional Hellenistic concept of God, which seemed to Arius and 
many Greek theologians as self-evident truth. God was just too high 
and absolute for man to conceive or begin to approach. The need 
for a mediator between the absolute God and mankind was equally 
self-evident. The mediator stands between God and man, so that 
Arius thought it necessary to insist that the mediator—Christ the Logos 
—could not be identified with God. The Logos therefore had to be a 
created being, though not created as was the material world. The 
Logos was begotten by God out of Nothing so that Christ may be 
worshipped as the Son of God. In the incarnation—when the Logos 
became flesh—Christ put on flesh as one does a suit of clothes; he did 
not really possess a full human nature, for underneath the skin and 
bones was the divine mind of the Logos. Arius’ Christ was never fully 
God nor fully man but a Jthird order of being.. In one of the few 
surviving pieces of Arius’ writings, a letter he wrote to Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, we find Arius describing his position as follows: “We are 
persecuted because we say, The Son has a beginning, but God is 
without beginning.’ For this we are persecuted, and because we say, 
‘He is [made] out of things that were not.’ But this is what we say, 
since he is neither a part of God nor [formed] out of any substratum.” 7 
Arius sought to protect God’s immutability by describing the Logos 
as a mutable being who gains the status of immutable constancy by 
the continuous exercise of his free will for good. The Logos always 
willed the good and thus became like God’s immutable goodness. 

The strength of Arius’ position was that it united several great ideas: 
particularly the principle of mediation and the vision of a philosophic 
God. The doctrine of redemption in Arius’ theology was also appealing 
to Greek thought, for it was very close to Origen’s conception of 
Christian paideia, training. Christ the mediator leads men to God by 
teaching them to follow his example. The great difficulty of Arius’ 
position was that a superficial reading could charge Arius with the 
heresy of polytheism for making so sharp a distinction between God 
and Christ. A further difficulty in Arius’ view was that it did not allow 
for a real incarnation, and that in the minds of many it ruined the 
Christian message of salvation. If God himself did not become a real 

7 Edward R. Hardy, ed., Christology of the Later Fathers, Library of Christian 
Classics, vol. Ill (Philadelphia: Westminster Press; London: S.C.M. Press, 1954), 
pp. 330-331. 
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man, then mankind has not truly been saved. The Logos was a demi¬ 
god and a demi-man. It seemed to many theologians that if God had 
sent only a lackey to save mankind from sin and death, as Arius ap¬ 
peared to be saying, then there was left something which God could 
still do for mans salvation. God could do it Himself. The final diffi¬ 
culty in Arms’ theology was that his system could be reduced to a 
basic illogicality. If God were so absolute that he could not create the 
material world, but needed a mediator to perform the task, then God 
logically could not create anything, including the mediating Logos. 
The absolute may be thought, but it can never be reached, for by 
definition an absolute is wholly transcendant. These difficulties were 
pursued with great vigor by the young Alexandrian deacon, Athanasius, 
who organized the opposition against Arius. 

Athanasius. Athanasius (c. 296-373) was considerably younger 
than Arius, and was drawn into the Christological discussion as a 
deacon while serving Bishop Alexander as a secretary. Educated in 
the Catechetical School, Athanasius demonstrated early in his career a 
capacity for organized, disciplined thought. He led the bishop’s forces 
at the Council of Nicea and finally succeeded him as Bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria. In the latter office, Athanasius experienced a stormy episcopal 
career as he was pulled in and out of the episcopal chair by the chang¬ 
ing winds of theological politics that churned around the imperial 
throne for most of the fourth century. That story must be saved until 
after our recounting of the events at Nicea. 

Athanasius attack on Arius’ theology began from the perspective 
of soteriology (theory of salvation), the concern for which was at the 
center of all of Athanasius’ writings. Athanasius’ question was, “What 
kind of Christ do we need in order to be saved?” In order to answer 
that question Athanasius found it necessary to remind his readers of 
man’s state at the time of creation and after his “fall.” Sticking to the 
biblical account, Athanasius told how Adam before the fall in the 
Garden of Eden was made in the image of God, which Athanasius 
interpreted as the principle of rationality. Man had been created 
out of nothing and was therefore mortal, though he possessed the 
possibility of becoming eternal by the exercise of his God-given and 
God-like reason. But men loved sinning more than reason, so the 
human race fell into a pattern of death. More and more corruption 
spread throughout the world and reason became less and less active. 
In Athanasius words: “Death having gained upon men, and cor¬ 
ruption abiding upon them, the race of man was perishing; the rational 
man made in God’s image was disappearing, and the handiwork of 
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God was in the process of dissolution.” 8 The problem of salvation was 
the cosmic dilemma created by this situation. On the one hand God 
had threatened death as the punishment for sin, and God cannot go 
back on his word; on the other hand God is good so that “it was out 
of the question to leave men to the current of corruption.” 9 Thus a 
divine act was necessary to overcome the dilemma and reconcile man 
to God. It was not enough for men merely to repent of their sin, for 
repentance cannot overcome the death sentence. Mortal man, lost of 
his rationality, could not save himself. So we are back to Athanasius’ 
question: “What kind of Savior does man need?” 

If man is to be saved from death, Athanasius argued, someone has 
to die in mans place, for God’s promise to punish sin must be fulfilled. 
The atonement was the death of Christ, God’s Logos, which satisfied 
God’s justice and pronounced God’s mercy. The atonement was a 
re-creation of mankind, but no less than God, the creator, could pos¬ 
sibly have performed such a feat. "For this purpose, then, the incor¬ 
poreal and incorruptible and immaterial Word of God comes to our 
realm ... in condescension to show loving-kindness upon us.” 10 The 
Son of God satisfied man’s debt, but in order for that to be possible 
Christ had to be fully God. What man had lost in sin was the image 
of God. How could that image be restored, Athanasius asked, unless 
by “the most holy Son of the Father, being the image of the Father?” 11 
It took a full God to create the world; it likewise demands a full God 
to re-create the world. No “subordinate” Logos, such as offered by 
Arius, could have done the job. 

Athanasius recognized that there was a paradox involved in the 
Christian view of God as both absolute and related. Instead of trying 
to avoid this paradox as did Arius by subordinating "God in relation” 
(Christ) to "God absolute” (The Father), Athanasius simply embraced 
the paradox as being a necessary part of Christian faith. The simple 
truth was, for Athanasius, that God was both Father and Son whether 
or not men find that fact paradoxical. "Whoever worships and honours 
the Son worships and honours the Father; for the Godhead is one.” 12 

Such was the substance of Athanasius’ argument against Arius. 
However, much of the debate which flared up at the Council of Nicea 
and afterwards centered on the use of certain technical terms. The 
theological history of the fourth century can to a very large extent be 

8 “On the Incarnation,” Hardy, Christology of the LateT Fathers, p. 60. 

® Ibid ., p. 61. 

Ibid, p. 62. 

n Ibid., p. 68. 

12 “Contra Arianos,” Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers, p. 396. 
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interpreted as a clash of words which were used, misused, stretched 
and finally defined. We need to understand the use of these theological 
terms if we are to understand what the Nicene theologians thought was 
at stake in the rally cries of their favorite theological slogans. 

The word Athanasius battled for was homoousion meaning, "of the 
sagae essence^” It was the same word the Councils of Antioch had 
condemned and so, besides being unbiblical, it smelled of heresy. If 
homoousion was so suspicious a term, why did Athanasius insist on 
using it? The answer seems to be that Athanasius thought it provided 
the only safe description of Christ’s divinity. Involved with the word 
was the Greek idea of being. The Greek word ousia meant for Plato 
"being,” and it was essentially the quality of ideas. In the Platonic 
scheme of things the ideal world was more real, possessed more "being” 
than the material world. 13 So when Athanasius used the word, homo¬ 
ousion, he meant that God and Christ—he was not much concerned 
with the Holy Spirit—shared the same essence, so that the Son was 
fully God without qualification. The problem with Athanasius’ posi¬ 
tion was that he could not distinguish between the Father and the 
Son, once they were defined as sharing the same essence. That was a 
price Athanasius was willing to pay in order to picture Christ the Savior 
as the full deity. 

Another word caused considerable confusion in the discussions be¬ 
tween the Latin bishops and the Greek bishops. The Greek word 
hypostasis meant "to stand under,” and it was used by Athanasius 
interchangeably with homoousion, which made sense to Latin Chris¬ 
tians whose substantia was used to translate both terms. Later in 
the fourth century the Cappadocian theologians used hypostasis as 
the means of distinction between God, Christ and the Holy Spirit. The 
trinitarian formula they developed described God as "one ousia and 
three hypostaseis”; whereas the Latin theologians spoke of "one sub¬ 
stantia and three persona” To the Latins, the Greek formula sounded 
as if there were three substances in the Godhead, and that difficulty 
was not resolved until 381 at the Council of Constantinople. So when 
we turn to the Council of Nicea, we observe not so much the resolution 


13 Aristotle used the word ousia in two senses: proto-ousia (first being) and 
deutero-ousia (second being). The “first being” was the primary existence of 
individual things which was considered separate from all other existing things. 
“Second being” was the existence that individuals shared in common within their 
species. If the word homoousion (homo, “same” + ousia, “essence”) was used in 
the second sense of Aristotle's ousia when applied to the Trinity, then a tri-theism 
would result with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit related as the gods of the 
Greek pantheon were related. Thus, Athanasius employed the first sense of the 
term when applied to God and Christ. 
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of a theological conflict, but more exactly the initiation of a half century 
of theological party politics in which words and slogans played a large 
part. 

The Council of Nicect. In May, 325, Constantine convened the as¬ 
sembly of bishops and the first and, in some ways, the most important 
ecumenical council of the Church began. The expenses for the meet¬ 
ing were paid out of the imperial purse, and the imperial presence 
could not be avoided. Constantine called on the Church to end its 
bickering over theological niceties and get down to the business of 
uniting Christians, but that was not an easy task. The bishops were 
mostly Greek, with fewer than ten bishops representing Western 
Christianity. The bishops, together with an assortment of priests, 
deacons and laymen, immediately found themselves broken into three 
parties: (1) the Arian party, which wanted to say that the Logos was 
unlike the Father; (2) the middle party, represented by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, which was conservative and wanted to bring peace to the 
Church—their numbers represented the majority at the beginning of 
the council; (3) the right wing or Athanasian party, which was a small 
minority of reactionaries who wanted to triumph decisively over Arius 
and who would not compromise. 

Arius offered a creed of his own in the early sessions and it was 
roundly defeated. Then Eusebius of Caesarea suggested the use of 
the old Palestinian (Caesarean) Creed which was very biblical in 
terminology and had the virtue of avoiding the controversial words. 
It is not clear what followed, but we can assume a violent discussion 
ensued with various other creeds being offered. The word homoousios 
was finally agreed upon by the majority of bishops as accurately sym¬ 
bolizing the relation of Christ to God. In addition, the council sub¬ 
stituted the term “Son of God” for Logos, which by now was identified 
with the Arian position. Eusebius of Caesarea wrote an account of 
the conclusions of the council to his home church in which he included 
the formal definition that was signed by all the bishops of the councils 
except for two of Arius' followers. Eusebius' version of the creed 
drawn up at the council says: 

We believe in one God, Father, Almighty, maker of all things, visible 
and invisible, 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, begotten of the Father uniquely, that is, 
of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, true God 
of true God, begotten, not made, consubstantial ( Homoousios ) with 
the Father, through whom all things were made, both things in heaven 
and those in earth, who for us men and for our salvation came down and 
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was incarnate, [and] became man; he suffered and rose on the third 

day, ascended into heaven, and is coming to judge living and dead, 

And in the Holy Spirit. 14 

This formula, as Eusebius preserved it, makes it clear that Athana¬ 
sius position was the victor over that of Arius. In case there was any 
doubt about where the bishops stood, however, they also issued a 
direct condemnation of the Arian position, “Those who say, there 
was when He was not . . . or allege that the Son of God is of a 
different subsistence or essence, or created or alterable or changeable, 
the Catholic and apostolic Church anathematizes.” 15 Constantine 
supported the majority more out of his interest in political unity than 
in theology. He banished Arius and his followers from the empire, 
and the council went on to other business. The rest of the proceedings 
included the setting of a uniform date for Easter—long a controversy in 
the Church and not solved for long by this council—the relaxing of 
discipline for the lapsed Christians, and the promulgating of various 
canons on Church order. 

One would think that so momentous an assembly as the Council of 
Nicea would have settled the Christological debates. But such was 
far from the case. The conservative bishops were not very happy with 
the word homootision, as Eusebius revealed in his own tortuous de¬ 
fense of it in his pastoral letter. It still sounded like Sabellianism to 
many theologians. Soon after the results of Nicea were generally 
known, the East once again raged in debate over the word. In Con¬ 
stantinople the Arian sympathizers grew in influence at the imperial 
court, so that by 328 the exiled Arians were allowed to return. Thus 
began the long struggle with its mixture of politics and theology that 
led to the Council of Constantinople held a generation after the death 
of most of the Nicene bishops. 

Imperial Politics and the Final Victory 
of the Nicene Formula 

The post-Nicene struggle illustrates clearly how thoroughly en¬ 
tangled the Church had become within the machinations of imperial 
politics. The shifting imperial winds of favor and then disfavor for 
the Nicene formula created chaos for the orderly life of episcopal 
clergy. Athanasius, who became Bishop of Alexandria in 328, was 
forced into exile for his defense of the Nicene settlement no less than 
five times. No wonder, then, that the average Christian in the East 

14 Hardy, Christology of the Later Fathers , p. 338. 

15 Ibid. 
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began to suspect the leadership of the Church as having become too 
worldly, and that the more ascetic life of the lay monks had a greater 
spiritual appeal! The higher clergy were, indeed, involved with the 
world as various theological parties formed and reformed in attempts 
to find a settlement that was satisfactory for both political and religious 
interests. 

The battle began soon after the Nicene Council ended, with Con¬ 
stantine being persuaded by Eusebius of Nicomedia that peace could 
be retored to the Church and empire by the return of Arius from 
exile and by the promulgation of a new creed which carefully avoided 
the Nicene terms. In 355 Constantine ordered Athanasius to reinstate 
Arius in the Alexandrian Church. Athanasius refused to accept Arius 
because that would be the same as giving up all he had fought for at 
Nicea. For his refusal, Athanasius was banished by Constantine, be¬ 
ginning his first exile. From that point the history of the controversy 
can be understood as a struggle between the imperial party in Con¬ 
stantinople, which was Arian in its sympathies, and the ecclesiastical 
party, which defended the Nicene formula. Or we can picture the 
struggle as one between Rome, which championed the Alexandrian- 
Athanasian side, and Constantinople, with its claim for the political 
and spiritual leadership of the empire. 

After the Death of Arius and Constantine. Arius died in Con¬ 
stantinople in 336, and the following year (337) Constantine died 
after receiving baptism from Eusebius of Nicomedia. The second 
phase of the struggle began, therefore, with Constantines three sons 
vying for political control. Constantine II took charge of the Western 
provinces: Britain, Gaul and Spain, while Constans controlled Rome 
and Constantius ruled most of the East. The exiled bishops returned 
to their chairs, so Athanasius was back in Alexandria in 337. However, 
he was not permitted to stay for long, because Eusebius of Nicomedia 
became Bishop of Constantinople in 339 and prevailed upon Con¬ 
stantius to have Athanasius removed from Alexandria. Athanasius fled 
to Rome, where he received political protection from Constans and the¬ 
ological support from Julius, Bishop of Rome. Constantine II died in 
340, leaving the empire divided between his two brothers. In the same 
year Bishop Julius convened a synod in Rome which looked with favor 
on Athanasius’ position and also the views of Marcellus of Ancyra, who 
held that the Son was but a temporary incarnation of the Father. The 
Synod of Rome also declared that these two bishops had been unjustly 
deprived of their episcopal chairs. In response to the Western defense 
of Athanasius, Eusebius of Nicomedia led a council of Eastern bishops 
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at Antioch in 341 which was induced for political reasons to subscribe 
to a modified Arian position. By now the Emperor Constantius had 
settled for a vague semi-Arian position, and his bishops followed his 
example, producing no less than four different creedal statements, 
all of which were vague, noncommittal and inoffensive in the extreme. 

That year (341) Eusebius of Nicomedia died and new efforts were 
made to unite the Eastern and Western Churches. At the Council of 
Sardica (343) the cause of peace was disrupted at the start when the 
Eastern bishops discovered they were outnumbered and withdrew 
from the proceedings. The remaining bishops again noted support for 
Athanasius and Marcellus. One of the significant results of the Council 
of Sardica—though it was not a real ecumenical council—was the pas¬ 
sage of a canon supporting the proposition that deposed bishops had 
the right to appeal their cause to the Bishop of Rome. Canon 3 of the 
Council said that "if any bishop has been judged in some case, and he 
thinks he has a good case, so that a new trial may be given ... let us 
honor the memory of the most holy Apostle, Peter . . . [and] write to 
the Roman bishop; and if he should judge that the judicial investigation 
ought to be repeated, let it be repeated, and let him appoint judges.” 16 
It does not seem insignificant that the Bishop of Rome supported the 
Athanasian Christology, which gave full divinity and power to the 
Christ, over against the imperial support for semi-Arian Christology, 
which pictured Christ as a lesser being than God and which made it 
possible for the emperor to be seen as God's earthly representative. 
Theology clearly became a function of the power struggle for political 
control, a characteristic of Christendom down to modem times. 

Split in the Arian Party. After Sardica a period of peace created a 
pause in the theological battles, and Athanasius was permitted to re¬ 
turn to Alexandria in 346. The peace was disrupted with the murder 
of Constans in 350, leaving the whole empire in the hands of Con¬ 
stantius. The semi-Arian supporters became aggressive and Athanasius 
was once again sent into exile (356). In the succeeding years the 
plight of the Nicene adherents became more desperate as Constantius 
forced the Western bishops to reject the Nicene formula. Those who 
refused faced exile with Athanasius. Two councils were held, one 
in Sirmium (357) and the other in Ariminum (359), both of which 
defended semi-Arianism and condemned the use of the term ousia as an 
unscriptural word. It was the high-water mark of semi-Arianism with 
all of Christendom now forced to adhere to Constantinople. Given so 

16 H. Denzinger, The Sources of Catholic Dogma , trans. R. J. Deferrari (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1957), p. 28. 
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desperate a state, it is a wonder that the Nicene position survived to 
become orthodoxy. Nevertheless, the triumph of Nicene Christology, 
in fact, began with the success of Constantius* semi-Arianism. The 
reason one may mark the beginning of the Nicene triumph with these 
semi-Arian councils is that soon after them, the Arians split into three 
parties: (1) the Anomoens were the radicals who asserted that Jesus 
was absolutely "unlike” ( anomoios ) God, (2) the Homoeans were 
modified Arians who asserted that God and the Son were "like” 

( homoios ) in essence, and (3) the so-called semi-Arians, who were 
really conservatives and did not support either Arian or Athanasian 
Christology, but wanted to use biblical words instead of philosophical 
words to describe Christ. It was this large third party of bishops that 
held the key to the final settlement. They were shocked to find the 
Arian position becoming increasingly radical, and as a result they 
were more easily won over to the Athanasian position. More and more 
the conservatives began to see what was implied in the idea of Christ 
as only "like” God; it threatened the gospel proclamation that "God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). Further, 
in 361 Constantius died, which left the empire in the control of his 
cousin, the pagan Julian—called the Apostate. 

From Julian to Theodosius. With Arianism’s imperial champion, 
Constantius, gone and the empire under the temporary control of a 
pagan emperor—Julian was killed in a battle with the Persians after 
only two years as emperor (363)—the Nicene cause was rejuvenated in 
both the West and East. Athanasius returned to Alexandria in 362 
and in the same year organized a Council of bishops which met in 
Alexandria to reconcile the differences between the various Antiochian 
parties. A compromise was worked out whereby the bishops simply 
recognized the validity of the Nicene Council and rejected Arianism 
as heresy without specifics. This was the first step toward closing the 
ranks of Eastern bishops behind the Nicene formula. But the battle 
was not over. Later in the year 362 Athanasius was exiled for the 
fourth time, this time by Julian. Now old and venerated by many, 
Athanasius returned to his people when Julian died, only to face a 
final brief exile under the Eastern Emperor Valens (365-366). Valens, 
who succeeded the short reign of Jovian in the East, was Arian in his 
sympathies but he did not have the same taste for theological warfare 
as had Constantius. In the West, Valentinian I, Valens’ brother, re¬ 
turned Rome to Nicene orthodoxy. 

Athanasius died in 373, leaving a gap in the leadership of the ortho¬ 
dox forces, a gap which was soon filled by the great Cappadocian theo- 
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logians: Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of 
Nyssa. In 378 Valens died in battle against the West Goths, which left 
the empire in the hands of Gratian, who divided the empire, giving the 
Eastern half to Theodosius. Theodosius was a Westerner and a sup¬ 
porter of the Nicene formula. Together, Gratian in the West and 
Theodosius in the East, they issued an edict calling for the uniting of 
the empire under one faith. Thereafter, the Nicene position held 
every claim for orthodoxy, though Arianism continued among the 
Franks and the Germanic tribes for over a century. 

The formal victory of Nicene orthodoxy came in the Councils of 
Constantinople in 381 and 382 and in the Council of Rome of 382. 
The first Council of Constantinople was a small gathering of 150 
bishops, and though it was not ecumenical in number—that is, repre¬ 
senting all of Christendom—it was considered ecumenical by the im¬ 
portance of its decisions. First the council condemned the Arians and 
a new heresy, identified with the Macedonians, which attacked the 
full divinity of the Holy Spirit. Apollinarianism, the view that while 
Christ possessed full divinity he lacked full humanity, also seems to 
have been condemned at the council. The problems connected with 
Apollinarianism, however, were not fully worked out until the next 
century. Then the council ratified the Nicene Creed, though the 
present form of the Nicene-Constantinople Creed probably was not 
worked out at the council as it has been traditionally believed. Be¬ 
sides several other matters, such as asserting that the Bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople was to be regarded as second only to Rome, the most 
important result of the council was the definition of the Trinity as “the 
three in one,” that is, God is one being ( ousia ) with three persons 
(hypostaseis ). 

The Council of Constantinople. The Council of Constantinople 
(381) was attended by only Eastern bishops, so that there was some 
suspicion of its orthodoxy among Western churchmen. The Western 
Emperor Gratian saw the value of holding a council in Rome to con¬ 
sider the work of the Eastern bishops; so the Western bishops assembled 
in Rome in 382. In the East the bishops also reassembled in Con¬ 
stantinople and drafted a letter to the Western bishops which sum¬ 
marized the position taken in the previous year. In the text of that 
letter we find the evidence of the trinitarian definition. The letter 
asserts that the Eastern fathers held to the baptism formula of the 
holy name: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Then it interprets the 
Trinity as, “One Godhead and power and substance of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, of equal dignity and coetemal 
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majesty, and three perfect hypostases, that is, three perfect persons 
( prosopa ).” 17 The letter went on to embrace a full incarnation of God 
in human flesh in the person of the Son, while it specifically rejected 
Sabellianism, Arianism, and the Macedonian view of the Holy Spirit. 

The Cappadocian Theologians. The victory of the Trinitarian for¬ 
mula, worked out at Constantinople and accepted in Rome, was pre¬ 
pared for by the Cappadocian theologians, who after Athanasius' death 
took over the leadership of the Nicene party. These theologians were 
all bom in Cappadocia and each made an important contribution to 
the defeat of Arianism. Basil of Caesarea (c. 330-379) was the bishop 
over a large area of Asia Minor, a position he used to further the Ni¬ 
cene position. His younger brother Gregory (c. 334-395) was Bishop 
of Nyssa and was of Nyssa and was honored by the Eastern Church as 
of Nyssa and was honored by the Eastern Church as a “Father of the 
Church.” Gregory of Nazianzus (329-390), Bishop of Sasima and later 
of Constantinople, was a close friend of Gregory of Nyssa and was 
called “the Theologian” by the Eastern Church. The difference be¬ 
tween these Cappadocians and Athanasius was one of approach. 
Whereas Athanasius began with the unity of God and proceeded to 
make distinctions between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the Cap¬ 
padocians began with the plurality of God, for they were fearful of 
Sabellianism, which failed to make distinctions in the Godhead. 
Further, the Cappadocians were powerfully influenced by Origen, so 
that it was natural for them to think of the ladder of being as the steps 
toward the fullness of God. 

By starting with the plurality of the persons of God, the Cappa¬ 
docians were, of course, in danger of defending tritheism. In fact, 
they were often so accused. If, however, one considers the balance 
of Cappadocian theology, then it is possible to see how they avoided the 
charge of tritheism. One treatise of Gregory of Nyssa is particularly 
instructive on this issue. Gregory addressed a treatise to a certain 
Ablabius, who had apparently raised the question of why one could 
not speak of the Trinity as three Gods, just as Peter, James and John 
were three men who shared a single humanity. Gregory's answer in 
the treatise, That We Should Not Think of Saying There Are Three 
Gods, is a classic defense of the doctrine of the Trinity, written about 
375 just prior to the Council of Constantinople. 

Gregory of Nyssa, first of all, recognized the seriousness of the ques¬ 
tion. It appeared as though Christians were faced with the prospect 
of choosing between two equally disastrous views: “Either we must say 

17 Hardy, Christology of the Later Fathers, p. 344. 
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there are three gods, which is blasphemy; or else we must deny divinity 
to the Son and the Holy Spirit, which is irreligious and absurd” 18 This 
difficulty was produced, according to Gregory, by the misuse of lan¬ 
guage and by a misunderstanding of the nature of the Godhead. It 
would be a misuse of language to speak of individuals by their common 
nature, as if one were constantly to address Paul as "man.” What is 
important with human beings is the distinctive difference that separates 
men from each other. As applied to the three persons of the Trinity, 
this argument Gregory offered was not very satisfactory. He must 
have known it, for he went on to say that with God the divine nature 
is so ineffable that it really cannot be named. Men can never know 
what God is in Himself. All we can do, argued Gregory, is describe 
the activity of God, not his essence. 

The substance of Gregory s answer, and the source of his originality, 
is developed after his recognition of the divine ineffability. The rea¬ 
son we observe distinctions between men is because of man’s bodily 
existence. Since God has no body, the human analogy is inapplicable 
to God. The term “Godhead signifies an operation and not a nature,” 19 
for Gregory. With men we can distinguish each according to their 
tasks or actions, but not so with God! With God each person of the 
Trinity is so involved with the others that all action is a joint operation. 
This is Gregory’s idea of interpenetration ( perichoresis ). There is a 
coinherence in the Godhead, so that “No activity is distinguished 
among the Persons, as if it were brought to completion individually 
by each of them or separately apart from their joint supervision” 20 
In every divine action the Father originates it, the Son carries it out, 
and the Holy Spirit brings it to completion. The unity of the Godhead 
is the ineffable mystery which Christians experience and which pre¬ 
vents them from enumerating a plurality of God. So “the Father is God 
and the Son is God; and yet by the same affirmation God is one, because 
no distinction of nature or operation is observed in the Godhead.” 21 

Gregory of Nyssa did not fully develop the ontological position of 
the Holy Spirit, he merely asserted its coinherence with the Son and 
the Father. Augustine, in the West, was the one who put the finishing 
touch on the doctrine of the Trinity, by spelling out the ontology of 
the Spirit. Nevertheless, the Cappadocian view of the Trinity was 
complete on the point of the essential unity of God. It was a unity 
created out of distinctions which are finally overcome. That is not to 

18 Trans, by C. C. Richardson, in Hardy, Christology of the Later Fathers, 
p. 256. 

19 Ibid., p. 261. 

20 Ibid., p. 263. 

21 Ibid., p. 266. 
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say problems did not remain with the doctrine of the Trinity. The use 
of the word person ( prosopon ) continued to cause difficulty, for it sug¬ 
gested the human analogy of personality. Gregory was right in insist¬ 
ing on the ineffable character of the Trinity, for all symbols fall short 
of adequately representing God for Christians. The formula of Con¬ 
stantinople, however, solidly based on the theology of the Cappa¬ 
docians, has remained the most catholic symbol of God the Church has 
yet devised. 

The Council of Constantinople represented a political achievement 
as well as a theological agreement. The long theological warfare was 
settled and the Imperial Church was firmly established. The decisions 
at Constantinople, ratified in Rome, had the force of law. After the 
fourth century the union of religion and politics was so complete that 
heresy was no longer simply a matter of theology; it was criminal. 
Theodosius by 392 had made heathenism also a crime, so that by the 
end of the fourth century Christianity had become not only the official 
religion, but legally the only permitted religion. The wedding be¬ 
tween politics and religion was accomplished and Christendom was 
firmly established. 
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Eastern Christianity: 

Celebrating Mystery 


INTRODUCTION 

After Emperor Theodosius I banned paganism in 392, one would 
expect Christianity in the East to have thrived under imperial benevo¬ 
lence. Also, it should have been possible for the Eastern Church to 
have ended all theological bickering after the official defeat of Arianism 
at the Council of Constantinople. Neither prospect became a reality, 
however. Imperial interference in church affairs weakened the power 
of the clergy, and theological disputes in the East became, if anything, 
even more vitriolic and divisive in the fifth and sixth centuries than 
before. Important theological developments took place at the Eastern 
councils of the fifth century, which marked Eastern Christianity with 
greater theological diversity than the West was to experience until the 
reformations of the sixteenth century. Similarly, though the succeeding 
emperors who ruled the East placed a high value on the unity of 
Christendom, the fifth and sixth centuries produced schismatic national 
churches fed by theological disagreements with and national jealousies 
of Constantinople. 

THE EXAMPLE OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

The career of St. John Chrysostom furnishes a good illustration of 
the problem Eastern Christianity faced under imperial authority. He 
also is a fine example of the style which increasingly characterized the 
Christian life in the East. A native of Antioch, John has been given the 
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nickname Chrysostom, or “golden mouthed,” by the Eastern Church 
because of his reputation as a powerful preacher. He displayed an 
early predilection for the ascetic life. Left to care for his mother at 
his fathers death, John practiced the monastic rule at home. Later, he 
became a hermit, practicing such austerities that he damaged his 
health. Returning to Antioch, John was ordained a priest in 386 by 
his bishop, Flavian. It was during the years immediately following his 
ordination that he gained recognition as a preacher. Bishop Flavian 
assigned to him the special task of a preaching ministry, a work to 
which he brought a thorough knowledge of the Bible and a finely 
developed moral sensitivity. John rejected the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture, prefering the literal sense, a predilection which cor¬ 
responded to his direct and forceful character. It is in his sermons 
that one may still find justification for John’s fame as one of the great 
expositors of Scripture and for his title as a “Doctor of the Church.” 
His reputation as a popular preacher and moral reformer spread to 
Constantinople, and when the “chair” in that city became vacant, he 
was made the Patriarch of Constantinople, much against his wishes. 

In Constantinople John Chrysostom found even greater need for 
moral reform than had been called for in Antioch. The clergy had 
fallen into rather relaxed habits, and the imperial court exuded an 
aura of oriental luxury. His biblical preaching and his efforts to 
reform the clergy quickly won for him the popular esteem and the 
imperial disfavor. The hostility of the Empress Eudoxia was particu¬ 
larly aroused when he attacked the extravagant luxury in feminine 
dress at court. Not one disposed to use much tact even in the imperial 
presence, John soon found himself surrounded by enemies. In Alex¬ 
andria the ruthless Patriarch Theophilus saw Johns difficulties with 
the Emperor as an opportunity to embarrass the See of Constantinople, 
thereby raising Alexandria’s importance in Church affairs. He caused 
trumped-up charges of heresy to be lodged against John, and a synod 
met at the imperial estate in 403. Known as the Synod of Oak, the 
clergy thus sided with Theophilus and the emperor and John was 
condemned for “Origenism ” A year later he was canonically deposed 
and sent into exile, where he died in 407. 

John Chrysostom was a simple, straightforward man who had wished 
to live the Christian life following the commands of the gospel, which 
he interpreted in a simple literal fashion. But the times in which he 
lived were anything but simple. When he desired to be a monk, seek¬ 
ing perfection of his soul, he was forced by imperial request to become 
Patriarch of Constantinople. When, as the Patriarch, John desired to 
reform the moral habits of Christians with the aim of perfecting the 
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practice of Christianity, he was again forced by imperial command 
to forsake his plan. In spite of the imperial interference in his life 
John did leave a lasting impression on the Eastern Church. His reform 
of the liturgy has remained the model for Eastern Orthodox worship 
to the present. His Christian ethic, which emphasized the spiritual 
reform of individuals as the road to social justice, has likewise remained 
characteristic of the Eastern Church. However, the tragic lesson of 
his life was the evidence it gave of the jealous rivalries which existed 
between the various patriarchal sees, such as those of Alexandria and 
Constantinople. These rivalries eventually brought about both theo¬ 
logical and ecclesiastical divisions within the Eastern Church which 
were to be all too characteristic of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to trace the development of further 
Christological controversies in the fifth century and to indicate the 
relationship of these controversies to splintering of the Eastern Church 
into various national churches. Finally, we will make an assessment of 
the mystical style of Christian life that became so distinctive of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 

The Problem of Christ's Two Natures: 

The Fifth Century Debates 

Whereas the Christological problem posed at Nicea had been the 
question of how Christ was related to God, after the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople the question was how theology should relate the divine 
and the human natures within the person of Christ. The Nicene For¬ 
mula, which spoke of Jesus Christ as prosopon (person) of God, 
created great difficulties for Eastern theologians who were conditioned 
by Greek thought. How could a single “person” have two natures, 
both divine and human? In any combination of so contrary natures 
there appeared to be three logical possibilities: (1) the divine would 
dominate and subsume the human nature, (2) the human would 
dominate, thereby reducing the full divinity, and (3) the two natures 
would thoroughly mix, producing a third order of being neither divine 
nor human, but a halfbreed God-Man. Each of these possibilities 
were explored and defended at one point or another in the fifth century. 

Two Views of Christ's Natures: Apollinarius and Theodore of Mop- 

suestia. At the beginning of the fifth century, theologians seemed to 
have been divided into two camps, roughly paralleling the first two 
possibilities given above. Distinctions were made on the basis of the 
approach which one took in treating the two natures of Christ. If 
one approached the problem with a concern for Christ’s role as the 
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savior of mankind—as had Athanasius and Apollinarius, and later 
Cyril of Alexandria—then Jesus would be defined as first of all divine. 
Christ was first to be worshipped as the divine savior then followed as 
a human pattern. This view defended the “hypostatic union” of the 
two natures, divine and human, in the single divine person of Christ. 
In Jesus Christ was to be seen God himself. However, if one began 
with a concern for the ethical-religious instruction Christ bequeathed 
to mankind—as did Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius—then Jesus 
would be defined as a human being who was related to God by a 
“conjunction” of the divine and the human wills. This second view 
protected Jesus' human life as an object of human emulation. Jesus 
was presented as a real person with real struggles, temptations, suffer¬ 
ings, with even human limitations. Jesus' humanity could thus be re¬ 
lated to all humanity. Jesus was united to God simply by the sur¬ 
rendering of his will to the divine will. By such reasoning, theologians 
could urge Christians to follow Jesus in imitating his submission of 
will-power to God. Giving mankind this example is what constitutes 
Christ's divine work among us. The clash between these two ap¬ 
proaches to the problem of relating Christ's natures led to the attempted 
resolutions of the Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451). 
Before we examine those proceedings and their consequences, we need 
to look at the chief protagonists in the debate. 

Apollinarius. Apollinarius was the brilliant friend of Athanasius 
and a staunch defender of the Nicene Formula. As Athanasius had 
been concerned to protect the view of Christ's full divinity, so Apol¬ 
linarius undertook to explain the necessity for a perfectly divine Christ 
who raised sinful men to a divine future. Beginning from that posi¬ 
tion, Apollinarius found it necessary to describe the incarnation as a 
“divine eruption” in human flesh. Christ was, indeed, one person be¬ 
cause there was no union of the divine and human wills. Rather God, 
said Apollinarius, manifested himself in human flesh by the Logos 
taking a human body. This view that Christ had a divine soul and a 
human body was condemned as heresy at the Synod of Alexandria in 
362. Subsequently Apollinarius modified his views of the two natures 
of Christ by saying that the Logos was the mind in Jesus which was 
joined with a human soul and body. Thus, while ordinary men possess 
a rational mind, a soul and a body, Apollinarius' Jesus possessed a 
divine mind with an ordinary soul and body. The value of Apollinarius’ 
view was that it provided a coherent account of the incarnation. Jesus 
was human, as we are human, but in the center of his being was the 
divine Logos. Nevertheless, while Apollinarius could explain the 
mechanism of the incarnation, by the same token his Christ was not 
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a full man, for he lacked one genuine human quality, namely, a human 
mind. Though Apollinarius was condemned at the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople in 381 and died about 390, his views continued to have an 
impact on the Eastern Church. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. Taking the opposite view from Apol¬ 
linarius was Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia from 392 to 428. Theo¬ 
dore stood in the tradition of Antiochene theology, which was primarily 
concerned with protecting Jesus' humanity. The two natures of Christ 
were united by a moral union. As man and wife are made one in 
marriage and yet remain separate entities, so the divine and human 
were united into one prosopon by the union of wills and yet remained 
individually distinct. The fundamental duality of Theodore's position 
was very close to the old adoptionist Christology. 

Causes of Theological Divisions. The real question for the student 
of this phase of Church history is why the positions represented by 
Apollinarius on the one hand and Theodore on the other could have 
elicited such petulant responses from the Eastern clergy of the fifth 
century. The need to explain the continuing ecclesiastical bickering 
becomes all the more pressing after a study of the theological argu¬ 
ments presented at the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. What we 
discover is how close the various opposing parties really were. In the 
council debates, neither side tried to understand the other. Theological 
"catch-phrases” were thrown about as battle cries until it was im¬ 
possible for these embattled bishops to see how close they were. The 
reasons for this condition give insight into some of the basic character¬ 
istics of Eastern Christianity. 

Jealousy. One of the most important factors in the disruption of 
Church unity in the East was the jealousy of the ancient Eastern cities 
at the power and increasing prestige of Constantinople. The leaders 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria in particular, looked upon Con¬ 
stantinople with its wealth and imperial power as an upstart in religious 
matters. As we found in the instance of St. John Chrysostom, the 
bishops of Alexandria felt compelled to assert the more venerable 
history of Alexandrian Christianity against the patriarchs of Constan¬ 
tinople. Behind the veil of defending orthodoxy, the Eastern churches 
became increasingly particularistic, developing a national self-con¬ 
science over against the ideas of an imperial church. In this sense 
orthodoxy was often reduced to a snobbish sentiment—"I am more 
orthodox than thou”—and it became a divisive force itself. 

Argumentativeness. A not inconsiderable factor in the ecclesias¬ 
tical disruption of the fifth and sixth centuries was the argumentative 
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temper of the Greek mind which delighted in intellectual disputes. In 
Alexandria, long a center of Hellenistic culture, intellectual as well as 
social, political and economic strife was a way of life. One early 
Church historian has written of the Alexandrians that they were ‘more 
delighted with tumult than any other people; and if they can find a 
pretext, they break forth into the most intolerable excesses; nor is it 
possible to check their impetuosity until there has been much blood 
shed.” 1 Every conceivable issue was an occasion for Alexandrians 
taking sides. To such a milieu the Christian Church in Alexandria 
quickly adapted, so that during the Arian controversy, for example, 
those who belonged to the Homoousion party would not even engage in 
economic transactions with those who adhered to the Homoion position. 
Often feelings turned strong and rioting erupted. That is what hap¬ 
pened in the case of the female philosopher Hypatia, who was mur¬ 
dered by a mob of Alexandrian Christians—some say at the instigation 
of Bishop Cyril. Add these conditions to the fact that the East never 
had the same experience in legal order so characteristic of Rome, and 
one can understand how theological controversies in the East could 
become so divisive. 

The Case of Nestorius. The Nestorian controversy demonstrates 
the operation of all these factors. Nestorius, who came from Antioch, 
was the Patriarch of Constantinople (c. 428). He regarded himself 
as the nemesis of all heretics and the most orthodox of all patriarchs. 
His chaplain, Anastasius, attacked the use of the word theotokos (God- 
bearer) as it was popularly applied to the Virgin Mary. From the 
fourth century on it had been quite common for Christians to refer 
to the Virgin as “God-bearer,” that is, as the “Mother of God.” Ana¬ 
stasius objected to the term because it implied that Mary was the be¬ 
getter of God and that the divine and human in Jesus were indis- 
tinguishably united. Nestorius supported his chaplain’s view, arguing 
that God alone can beget God. Mary may be called theodokos (“re¬ 
ceiver of God”), but she really bore only the humanity of Jesus. God 
has no mother. The dispute that followed was a heated one, for the 
devotion of Mary had gained wide currency. 

Cyril of Alexandria, already gathering forces against his rival in Con¬ 
stantinople, jumped at the opportunity offered by Nestorius’ theotokos 
pronouncements. The traditional alliance between Rome and Alexan¬ 
dria against Constantinople was again invoked. Cyril cultivated the 
support of Celestine, Bishop of Rome, against Nestorius. Celestine’s 

1 Socrates Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History (London: Henry G. Boh, 1853), 
p. 345. 
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inclination to favor Cyril and Alexandria was reinforced by a letter 
Nestorius wrote to the Roman Bishop in which the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople made a clumsy attempt to appeal for the Popes theological 
backing. The tone of the letter offended Celestine. Among other 
things, it did not display the respect Celestine felt worthy of his office. 
Further, Nestorius asked for advice on the proper treatment of the 
Pelagian refugees in Constantinople, which was considered a closed 
issue in the West. The Pelagians were heretics by Western standards, 
and for Nestorius to raise the issue of their fair treatment made Celes¬ 
tine all the more suspicious of him. Accordingly, Celestine sided with 
Cyril and called a Roman synod which ordered Nestorius to recant 
his views or be excommunicated. To rub salt in Nestorius , wounds, 
Celestine charged Cyril with the responsibility of humbling Nestorius. 
Cyril gladly executed his responsibility with a letter to Constantinople, 
demanding that Nestorius cleanse the church of heresy by recanting 
his views and swearing loyalty to the Nicene Formula. 

The irony of the situation was that Nestorius' theological views— 
save for his rejection of the popular phrase theotokos —were closer to 
Rome than were Cyrils. When considering the two natures of Christ, 
divinity and humanity, Nestorius argued that there were only two pos¬ 
sible ways for them to be joined. In the incarnation either the divine 
and the human were united in conjunction so that neither nature was 
destroyed, or the natures were joined by a thorough mixing which 
would produce a demigod or a superman. Nestorius rejected the sec¬ 
ond option because a fusion of the nature would compromise them. In 
Nestorius’ view there could only be a conjunction of natures in the 
incarnation. The union had to be a voluntary one in which the two 
natures maintained their unique characteristics. Cyril, on the other 
hand, borrowed from Apollinarius the battle cry, “One nature ( physis ) 
of the word and it made flesh.” The Logos was delivered to the world 
in the envelope of flesh. Cyril used the simile of “an emperor in the 
dress of a consul,” so that in Christ one sees the work and words of 
not a man, but the Divine Logos. The incarnation of the Christ must 
be “from two natures, one,” argued Cyril. By such an argument, he 
laid the foundation for the later monophysite position which was to 
divide irrevocably the Eastern Church. 

The only way to resolve the dispute was for the Emperor Theodosius 
II to call a general council of the church, which he did in 431. The 
council was to meet at Ephesus in order to find a way of bringing peace 
between Cyril and Nestorius. What happened demonstrates only how 
vitriolic were the jealousies between the sees of Alexandria and Con¬ 
stantinople. Cyril and his supporters arrived early and proceeded to 
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excommunicate Nestorius and confirm Cyrils views as orthodox. Nes- 
torius was powerless to stop them and could only wait until John of 
Antioch arrived with the Eastern delegation and with support against 
Cyril. Nestorius' party subsequently convened and excommunicated 
Cyril. The emperor was furious as well as puzzled by these results 
and so jailed both Cyril and Nestorius. Political maneuvering made 
it possible for Cyril to return to his chair in Alexandria, while Nestorius 
was banished to a monastery in Upper Egypt. Nestorius' followers 
were also finally exiled. Their missionary activity outside the empire 
accounts for the spread of Nestorian churches to far-flung areas, such 
as China, India and Persia. Some of these Nestorian churches have 
survived to the twentieth century. 

The shambles left by the Council of Ephesus made it imperative that 
the Eastern Church make a genuine effort to bring about a state unity. 
Bishop Paul of Emesa visited Alexandria with a union creed put to¬ 
gether by John of Antioch. The union formula was more Antiochene 
than Alexandrian in spirit, but Cyril accepted it nevertheless. In 433 
Cyril wrote to John pledging unity of faith between Antioch and 
Alexandria, which only shows how much more interested Cyril was in 
humbling Constantinople than in the precision of theological expres¬ 
sion. The formula, preserved in Cyril's letter, stated that “We confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the unique son of God, perfect God and perfect 
man . . . consubstantial with the Father in Godhead, and consub- 
stantial with us in manhood, for a union of two natures took place; 
therefore we confess one Christ . . .'' 2 

Cyril's supporters thought he had compromised their cause. But 
the Union Creed of 433 really illustrates how close Cyril and Nestorius 
had been. Cyril emphasized the divinity in the person of the Savior, 
which was characteristic of the East. Therefore he wished to be 
careful to preserve the “one Christ” of the incarnation. Nestorius had 
emphasized the voluntary nature of the union of the two natures out 
of fear of reducing the person of Christ to a confused mixture of God 
and man. The confusion between the two positions, when considered 
on theological grounds alone, centered on die preposition “from” and 
“in” as applied to the two natures. Was Christ to be acknowledged 
“/rom two natures, one Logos,” as Cyril argued? Or was Christ “one 
Logos, in two natures,” as Nestorius believed? The Union Creed said 
“in two natures, one Christ,” but Cyril was able to accept it by inter¬ 
preting the formula to fit his views. Nevertheless, there was nothing 
in the Union Creed to which Nestorius could not have subscribed, if 

2 Hardy, Christology of the Later Fathers , p. 356. 
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he had been permitted. The tragedy in the whole affair was that it 
accomplished nothing. Not even the Union Creed survived for long. 
After both Cyril and Nestorius were dead the whole controversy over 
the two natures of Christ was raised again by an old monk who headed 
a monastery in Constantinople, Eutyches. 

Eutyches. Eutyches refused to say that there remained two natures 
of Christ after the union of the incarnation. Thinking that he was 
supporting Cyril’s position, Eutyches insisted that the incarnation pro¬ 
duced a confusion of the two natures, a mixed God-Man. Though 
Cyril had always stressed the divine side of the union of the natures, 
he had been careful to distinguish between them. In Constantinople 
the new patriarch, Flavian, examined Eutyches and concluded that 
Eutyches’ position was heresy. In Alexandria Cyril’s successor, Dios- 
corus—a man possessed of Cyril’s arrogance without Cyril’s theological 
acumen—rallied to Eutyches’ defense. Dioscorus demanded a council 
from the Emperor Theodosius II, who summoned one to meet in 
Ephesus in August 449. This was the “Robber Synod,” as Pope Leo I 
called it, for Dioscorus dominated the proceedings and managed to 
insult both Rome and Constantinople while exonerating Eutyches from 
the charge of heresy. 

Prior to this synod, Flavian and Eutyches had written to Leo in 
Rome soliciting the Pope’s support for their respective views. Though 
Rome had always been reluctant to lend support to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Leo nevertheless confirmed Flavian’s condemnation of 
the monk. In his reply, the famous Tome of Leo, the Pope suggested 
that Eutyches needed to reread his Bible and that Flavian was right 
to insist on a distinction between the divine and human natures of 
Christ after the union. This letter was to become the basis for the 
formula of accord at Chalcedon in 451. But in Ephesus in 449, 
Dioscorus suppressed this document and moved to excommunicate 
both Leo and Flavian. Dioscorus’ victory at Ephesus was a shallow 
one, for it brought to an end the traditional alliance between Alex¬ 
andria and Rome against Constantinople. 

The Council of Chalcedon. The resulting new alliance between Leo 
I and the Emperor Marcian—successor to Theodosius II—began the 
process of division in the Eastern Church. The Pope demanded a 
true ecumenical council to deal with the insult of Ephesus. The Coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon (451) was just what Leo I wanted. It was widely 
representative—over 600 bishops being present; it was dominated by 
the Roman delegates who were given the position of honor; and it 
adopted the views of the Tome of Leo. The practical accomplishments 
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of the council were: (1) the condemnation of Dioscorus and the “Rob¬ 
ber Synod,” (2) the condemnation of Eutyches and the monophysites, 
and (3) the creation of a new credal definition which upheld Nicea, 
Cyrils letter to Nestorius, and Leos Tome, and which defined the 
relationship of the two natures of Christ. 

Since the Chalcedon formula has been taken to be the definitive 
orthodox Christology by practically all Christian bodies East and West 
—except for the monophysite churches—it is well to examine its phras¬ 
ing. The key passage of the creed says: 

We confess one and the same our Lord Jesus Christ . . . acknowl¬ 
edged in two natures without confusion, without change, without divi¬ 
sion, without separation—the difference of the natures being by no 
means taken away because of the union, but rather the distinctive 
character of each nature being preserved, and [each] combining in one 
Person and hypostasis —not divided or separated into two Persons, but 
one and the same Son and only-begotten God, Word, Lord Jesus 
Christ. ... 3 

The bishops at Chalcedon specifically condemned both the view that 
would confuse the two natures and the view that would propose a 
duality of two Sons, one human and one divine. What they did was 
to come squarely down on the paradox of the incarnation and declare 
that Christ was fully God and fully man in one and the same person. 

This position certainly has its problems. Specifically, when the two 
natures of Christ are so united as the Chalcedonian formula affirms, 
how does Christs human nature survive the union? When Cyril had 
used the word “nature” ( physis ), he meant a concrete individual, but 
when the Romans used the word “nature” ( natura ), they meant an 
abstract principle. By the council's declaring that “in two natures . . . 
one hypostasis (person)” a hybrid was created. Christ's abstract hu¬ 
man nature was given concreteness in the Logos. There is a refined 
variant of Apollinarianism involved with such a formula. The Logos 
was the center of the human nature of Christ. As the centuries went 
by after Chalcedon, its strongest defenders saw this as a major difficulty. 
Both Leontius of Byzantium and John of Damascus (sixth and eighth 
centuries respectively) were bent on justifying the Chalcedonian for¬ 
mula and found it necessary to use the word enhypostasia, meaning 
“in the person,” to account for the preservation of the human nature of 
Christ after the union. They argued that Christ's humanity has reality 
only in the Divine Logos; i.e., the human side of Jesus did not exist 
apart from the Divine Word of God. This is very close to the Apol- 
linarian view that the Divine Logos is the real Christ. 

3 Ibid., p. 373. 
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The immediate effect of the Chalcedonian decision backed by the 
imperial sovereignty was to limit debate and speculation on Christo- 
logical matters and thereby preempt Christ’s natures from the realm of 
private thought. After Chalcedon Christ’s natures were publicly 
defined. Orthodoxy had another test of faith. All those who would 
dispute the Chalcedon formula were faced with exile, banishment from 
the common body politic. The Emperor Marcian exiled Eutychians 
and Apollinarians, forbade their right of assemblage and confiscated 
their properties. Eutyches and Dioscorus were also sent into exile. 
Thus, the church reached a further degree of creedal uniformity. 
While that has its practical advantages for the institutional machinery 
of the church, it achieved these advantages at a high price. Likewise, 
while the rigor of the God-Man paradox of Chalcedon has the theo¬ 
logical benefit of distributing the mystery of Christ equally between the 
divinity and the humanity, making it heresy to slight the one in favor 
of the other, it also achieves that benefit at the cost of eliminating the 
mystery in the incarnation. By defining the mystery of the two natures 
so precisely, the bishops at Chalcedon raised their own defining words 
to the status of faith, thereby fostering the neglect of the proper object 
of faith, the mystery of the incarnation itself. 

Though the Emperor and the Pope had hoped that the Council of 
Chalcedon would unite the churches of the East in one faith and in 
firm leadership, that hope was quickly shattered. The Chalecdon for¬ 
mula became the object of dissent for many of the national churches 
of the Near East and the occasion for open rebellion against the author¬ 
ity which sought to enforce it. 


The Divisions of the East 

As it should be plain at this point in the story of the Eastern Church, 
there was no real basis for a permanent union. The divisions in the 
East which followed upon the heels of Chalcedon were probably in¬ 
evitable no matter what had been the formula agreed upon by Pope 
and Emperor. The revolt against Byzantine Orthodoxy was an expres¬ 
sion of both ecclesiastical jealousy and national pride over against 
imperialism. In Egypt and Syria the monks, and the general popula¬ 
tion as well, rallied around the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
who were considered national leaders. The emperors in Constanti¬ 
nople with few exceptions, such as Justinian, were powerless to enforce 
the Chalcedonian decrees on the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The cruelty and stupidity which characterized the emperors, isolated 
in Constantinople, in their dealings with the populations of these lands 
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is no small factor in the eventual Muslim domination of the East. 
Anything was better than the rule of Byzantium, it came to be felt, 
even the rule of a people committed to an alien religion. 

Monophysitism. Within a decade after Chalcedon, Palestine, Egypt 
and Syria were in revolt against Constantinople. They felt they had 
been betrayed by the council, which seemed to them to defend a 
thinly veiled Nestorianism. The position held by these dissident 
churches was called “Monophysitism,” i.e., they believed in Cyril's 
position of Christs one nature of the Word (“mono ” one, plus “physis,” 
nature). The Monophysites were not followers of Eutyches, but held 
simply to the divine nature of Christ after the incarnation. The Tome 
of Leo, accepted as orthodox by Chalcedon, seemed to the Mono¬ 
physites to give independent reality to the two natures, an impossible 
position for them. As we have seen in the argument between Cyril 
and Nestorius, the theological battle which followed was mostly one 
of words. For example, the views of the Monophysite theologian 
Severus of Antioch are very close to those of Leontius of Byzantium, a 
defender of Chalcedon orthodoxy. The tragedy is in this complete 
breakdown in theological communication. Words were not treated as 
vehicles of meaning for the purpose of communicating, but as rallying 
cries, tests of faith, and absolute principles. Egyptian monks would 
riot in Alexandria over a misplaced word in a sermon. When men 
are forced from discourse to slogans, reconciliation and understanding 
are no longer possible. 

The geographically oriented churches which resulted from this 
revolt were: (1) the Copts (Egyptian) and Abyssinians, (2) the Syrian 
Jacobites, named for the Syrian leader Jacob Baradaeus, and (3) the 
Armenians. They all accept the teachings of the Church fathers prior 
to Chalcedon as authoritative, but reject the orthodox teachings after 
Chalcedon. Their defection from Constantinople caused deep anxiety 
in the imperial court. Some emperors, such as Justinian, tried to heal 
the breach by reason and compromise, others tried force. Though 
neither approach worked to bring the Monophysites back into the fold, 
the sixth and seventh centuries were full of vain attempts at the task. 

Justinian (527-565) was the most powerful of the Eastern em¬ 
perors. He was able to reconquer Italy from the barbarians and return 
Rome to imperial control. In Constantinople he spent large sums on 
the beautification of the city and its churches. Though he was able 
to master the West and the orthodox East, even so great an emperor 
could not return the Monophysites to union with the church of Con¬ 
stantinople. At first he had tried to use military pressure on the dis- 
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sident churches, but he soon gave that up. His wife, Theodora, sym¬ 
pathized with the Monophysite position, so Justinian tried to have the 
Chalcedon formula interpreted in such a way as to be compatible with 
Cyrils view of the incarnation. Justinian thought that the influence 
of Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Monophysites was the 
corrupting force which hindered a genuine theological compromise. 
He therefore condemned these Eastern theologians as teachers of 
heresy, 4 and he sought to limit the interpretation of Chalcedon in a 
Cyrillic fashion. Such exercises in Caesaropapism were not sufficient 
to reconcile the Monophysites of Egypt and Syria to Constantinople. 

Monothelitism. In the seventh century further efforts were made to 
restore unity to the Eastern churches, this time by the Emperor Herac- 
lius and Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople. A new theory of 
Christ s nature was devised to effect a reunion with the Monophysites. 
This view attacked the problem from the side of Christ s Will, asserting 
that after the incarnation Christ had but “one will,” thus this position 
was called Monothelitism (mono, “one,” plus thelein, “will”). The de¬ 
bate over this view took up the same arguments raised in the Mono¬ 
physite discussion, and soon opposition to Monothelitism grew in 
Rome. Pope Martin I supported a synod in Rome in 649 which pro¬ 
claimed Christ to have two wills. For this the Emperor Constans II 
arrested and finally exiled Martin. Instead of bringing together the 
two halves of Eastern Christendom the monothelitism controversy 
actually provoked schism between Rome and Constantinople, which 
was no improvement in Church relations. Finally, the issue ended 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council in Constantinople (680) with the 
pronouncement that Christ had two wills, one divine, one human: 
“each nature [of Christ] wills and works what is proper to it, in com¬ 
munion with the other. On this principle we glorify two natural wills 
and operations combining with each other for the salvation of the 
human race.” 5 

The chances are that nothing could have produced a reconciliation 
between Byzantine Orthodoxy and the Copts and Jacobites. These 
Monophysites possessed a national self-consciousness that made their 
theological schism with Constantinople a source of pride. By 641 
Alexandria fell to Muslim hands as had Damascus and Jerusalem before 
her. As we have indicated, the Muslims were not altogether unwel¬ 
comed. The Monophysite churches found it possible to live under 

4 Origen’s views were formally condemned at the Second Council of Constanti¬ 
nople in 553. 

0 Christology of the Later Fathers , p. 384. 
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Muslim rule, for the churches were dominated by monks who looked 
not to this life for their rewards. To this day the Monophysite churches 
survive as a small island of Christians in a Muslim sea. 

The Style of Eastern Church Life: The Mystical Tradition 

The creedal formulations of Chalcedon tended to put an end to 
speculative theology in the Eastern Church. Indeed, suspicion of spec¬ 
ulation and its dangers had already begun in the fourth century, a 
century so full of theological battles over Arianism. Also supporting 
this tendency away from a positive, systematic theology was the strong 
element of mysticism which colored Eastern Christianity. It is in the 
interpenetration of mysticism and liturgical ritual that one discovers 
the key to the style of life characteristic of the Eastern Church. 

The Mystical Theology of Gregory and Pseudo-Dionysius. The 

mystical orientation of Greek Christianity can be seen in the work of 
Gregory of Nyssa (fourth century) and Dionysius the Areopagite, the 
pseudonym of an unknown fifth century writer. Gregory of Nyssa 
worked out a mystical theology taking as his model Moses. Gregorys 
allegorical interpretation of Moses owes much to Origen’s influence. In 
Moses, Gregory saw the model for man’s spiritual journey to the vision 
of God. The first stage toward the vision was apathy, getting rid of 
one’s passions. The ascetic idea of apathy meant freedom from the 
chains of bodily passion. The second stage was the acquisition of 
a saving, mystical knowledge. With this knowledge one passes from 
the world of the senses to the noetic world of being. The third stage 
was vision, or beholding. At this stage all thinking ceases and true 
sight begins. But because man in this world is so far from God, 
Gregory thought that he could see only the darkness that separates 
the divine from the human, just as Moses could not look upon God’s 
face and live. In Gregory’s view the Divine darkness is never over¬ 
come until death, when the body and soul are separated. 

In the work of Pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite, Greek mysticism 
reached its climax. The central contribution of Pseudo-Dionysius was 
his description of the ecstasy that lies beyond Gregory’s Divine dark¬ 
ness. It was a Christianized version of the Neo-Platonic union with 
the One . In the moment of ecstasy the subject and object, man and 
God are overcome so that there is no difference between the creatures 
and the Creator. Thus, Pseudo-Dionysius could describe a fulfillment 
of the desire for union in what he called ecstasy, instead of having to be 
content with the perpetual striving that was the end result of Gregory’s 
mysticism. 
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Common to both of these theologians and characteristic of the East¬ 
ern Church in general was the tendency to negate history. This is 
particularly seen in the Eastern view of creation. In the East the chief 
end of man was the vision of God, not the “kingdom of heaven.” There 
is a corporate consciousness to the concept of the “kingdom” which was 
appropriate to and emphasized by Latin (Western) Christianity. In 
the East, however, the Church did not have the same concern for the 
horizontal, corporate dimension that was so characteristic of Western 
theology. Gregory of Nyssa helps to explain the reason for the Eastern 
view when we look at his view of mans predicament in the world. 
Originally man was created, argued Gregory, to a lofty position. “Em¬ 
powered by God's blessing . . . [man] was appointed to rule over 
the earth and all the creatures on it.” 6 The problem Gregory faced 
was how to explain man's fall from this angelic state without resorting 
to the Gnostic view of creation as evil. 

As we have seen, the Greeks naturally tended to think in dualistic 
terms: the created world is evil, while the heavenly world is good. 
Since the Christian God was good and the creator of man, Gregory 
had to say man was created good, that the body was essentially good. 
If that is so, whence came man's evil predicament? Gregory solved this 
problem by saying that while man's body is good, he has corrupted it 
by “passion,” or sexuality. While man was “by nature free from pas¬ 
sion, for he was a copy of Him who is without passion,” the devil 
tempted man by evil passion. “The adversary deceitfully mingled evil 
with man's free will and thus in some measure quenched and obscured 
God's blessing.” 7 Death is the opposite of life as darkness of light, 
argued Gregory, so that death followed man's fall from blessing. The 
eradication of passion is therefore the cure of man's predicament, just 
as the eruption of passion was its cause. The body will be raised after 
death, free of sexuality and capable of the vision of God. 

The primary purpose of the Church in Gregory's view was to bring 
man to God. The emphasis was on the vertical relation of man to 
God rather than on the horizontal man-to-man relation; though the 
Eastern Church was not completely lacking in social concern, this 
was not its main thrust. The Church makes it possible for a man to 
live virtuously and to be rewarded by God's blessing. The freedom of 
the will to choose the ascent to God and to thereby overcome passion 
was of paramount concern. As Gregory put it: God “has not subjected 
human nature to some forcible compulsion to do his will, dragging it 

6 “Address on Religious Instruction,” trans. C. C. Richardson, in Hardy, Chris - 
tology of the Later Fathers , p. 280. 

? Ibid., p. 281. 
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unwillingly, like some lifeless object, toward the good.” 8 With such 
a view of man s predicament in the world, it is not surprising that the 
Eastern Church honored the monastic life, looked to it for leadership, 
and conceived it to be the model for the perfect Christian life. 

The mystical theology of Pseudo-Dionysius constructed an exact 
correspondence between the “heavenly hierarchy” and the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of this world. His purpose was to show that God's mani¬ 
festation down the ladder of being to man provided the means of the 
souls ascent up the ladder to union with God. The Divine Goodness 
pours out of His pure Being down to man by means of the hierarchy of 
angels. The Goodness of God is made known in the world through 
the Church and the sacraments. The triad of the ministry: bishops, 
priests and deacons correspond to the triad of the angelic hierarchy 
and are just as metaphysically certain as the angels. Similarly, the 
sacraments of baptism, Eucharist and chrism (anointing with holy oil) 
provide man with the certain means of spiritual ascent which also is 
a three-stage process, similar to Gregory's model, consisting of purifica¬ 
tion, illumination, and perfection. Pseudo-Dionysius theology was 
essentially a theology of the Via Negativa (the way of negation). No 
analogies apply to God in this theology, because all positive statements 
denote things in our relative experience. God stands above and beyond 
experience, so he cannot be described. What is left to the theologian 
are only negative statements: i.e., “God is not this,” “He is not that.” 
The result is that the mystic stance before God is one of silence. The 
impact of such mysticism on the Eastern Church is well illustrated by 
even a casual examination of Greek church art. There one finds the 
Greek saints portrayed in ecstatic union with God. A passive stillness 
characterizes these saints preserved in stone, paint and mosaic. Their 
souls are lifted up to God in eternal contemplation and ecstatic silence 
is their mood. 

The individualism produced by the Eastern mysteries is therefore 
understandable in terms of Pseudo-Dionysius' system. We should not 
conclude, however, that Greek Christians possessed no social con¬ 
sciousness. Good works, deeds of charity were ideally to result from 
the vision of God. Perfection overflows from the ecstatic union in 
works of human compassion. Nevertheless, social welfare was char¬ 
acteristically considered a by-product of the Christian life. 

The Life of Perfection; The Monks. The Christian life was fully 
lived by only the monks and priests. The high regard for the monks 
was a result of both the popular belief that they were spiritual athletes 

8 Ibid., p. 282. 
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and the mystical theology which pictured the goal of Christianity to be 
the perfection of the ecstatic vision. Obviously the average layman 
could not be expected to give his energies to the search for perfection, 
so the masses deferred to the monks. The slogans of the theologians 
were transmitted to the laity by the monks, who in turn related the 
religious passions of the masses to the theologians. In the East in the 
fourth and fifth centuries a great deal of pagan mythology was taken 
into the Church, as popular piety was baptized and given a Christian 
coloration. For example, the common idea that each Christian has a 
guardian angel is a clear adaptation of the heathen notion of demons. 

The clergy were expected to be examples of moral and spiritual 
purity. In the West, celibacy came to be required for all priests, while 
in the East celibacy was required only of bishops. By the sixth century 
the Eastern system had established the pattern that still prevails in 
Orthodoxy, namely, that marriage of the clergy was permitted before 
ordination but not after, and bishops were chosen only from the 
celibate priesthood. This favored the monks as candidates for the 
office of bishop, which in turn gave great power to the monasteries, 
since priests were under the discipline of the bishop or patriarch. 

To the priesthood was given the authority to administer the sacra¬ 
ments, upon which the laymen were dependent for their spiritual well¬ 
being. The attitude of the laity toward the sacraments was a passive 
one. By these rites they were filled with the inexpressible mystery of 
God. In the East baptism and anointing with oil went hand in hand 
as the two acts of spiritual renewal that starts the individual on the 
road toward perfection. In the West these rites were separated into 
two distinct sacraments, with the priests performing baptism and the 
bishop confirmation of the Holy Spirit by anointing with oil. The 
Eastern rites were both performed by the priest, though the oil is 
blessed by the bishop. The Eucharist was the focus of the services of 
worship. Worship services in the churches were open to the catechu¬ 
mens (candidates for baptism) and to the general public until the 
point in the liturgy when the mystery of the Eucharist was to be en¬ 
acted. Then the secret part of the service began. With the gradual in¬ 
crease in the practice of infant baptism the catechumen class disap¬ 
peared. Still, the Eucharist was considered the most sacred part of the 
service. After the reading of scripture, the singing of psalms and 
hymns, and the sermon, the consecration of the bread and wine was 
performed. The East held to the view that the transformation of the 
bread and wine to the body and blood of Christ occurred with the 
invocation, whereas in the West there gradually developed the view 
that the change in the elements of bread and wine occurred precisely 
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with the words: "This is My body . . . this is the new covenant in My 
blood/’ Perhaps this difference can be accounted for by the fact that 
the West emphasized the sacrificial character of the eucharist—that 
Christs body is broken anew for the sins of the world—while the East 
tended to emphasize the communion effected between God and man 
by the dramatic ingestion of the life-giving food. 

The Eucharist, a Symbol of the Mystery. The development of the 
Greek view of Eucharist stands as a good index of the Eastern style of 
Christianity. Earlier Eastern theologians such as Origen viewed the 
Lords Supper as a symbolic act, but they were certain the symbolism 
represented the mysterious Logos. The mystical body of Christ was 
his “real” body, and he was spiritually eaten. The bread was but a 
concrete symbol of an interior action. But in the writings of Cyril 
of Jerusalem the spiritualism tends to be transferred to “holy objects,” 
such as the bread itself. The celebrated reality became an objective 
thing. In this view Christianity could offer the worshipper a more 
“satisfying” religious experience because the Church possesses holy 
things which other religions did not have. As Hamack commented, 
Christianity was in danger of becoming a “pharmaceutical philoso¬ 
phy.” 9 Gregory of Nyssa saw the bread of the Eucharist as an exten¬ 
sion of the Logos, so that the ritual was a means of continuing the 
incarnation. In his view to see the bread is to see Christ. 10 St. John 
Chrysostom went further than Gregory in making a complete identifica¬ 
tion of Christ with bread. He said that “We glut ourselves on Christ’s 
body,” so that the physical concreteness is unavoidable. There is in 
Eastern thought an increasing emphasis on the corporeal reality of 
the Lord’s Supper. So it was that John of Damascus, one of the last 
great Eastern theologians, argued that the bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood, but the very body of the Lord. The re¬ 
sult is that the Christian “participates” in Christ by the act of eating 
the bread. 

The mystery or “gnosis” of the spirit which was characteristic of 
Clement and Origen gradually became identified with specific objects 
in the rituals of Orthodoxy. A place, a time, a word, a gesture, an ob¬ 
ject, a picture, etc., became holy things in themselves. After Chalcedon 
especially did this tendency become confirmed, for dogma, theological 

» History of Dogma, vol. IV (New York: Dover Publications, 1961), p. 294. 

10 In our case, when we see bread we see, in a way, the human body, for 
that is what bread, by passing into it, becomes. It is the same in his case. The 
body in which God dwelt, by receiving bread as nourishment, was in a sense 
identical with it” (“Address on Religious Instruction,” in Hardy, Christology of 
the Later Fathers, p. 320). 
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precision, and divine speculation were fixed by council. By such an 
evolution the rituals of the mystery moved to center stage in the 
Eastern Church. The criterion of authenticity was the antiquity of 
the ritual action. The liturgy was the essence of the faith. The para¬ 
dox of the Chalcedon formula could not be comprehended; it was a 
further witness to the mystery of the faith. Only in the liturgy could 
the Eastern Christian—layman or priest—find certain ground. The 
Church calendar circumscribed the year for the Christian—though 
Christmas appeared late as a Church holiday (fourth century), and 
the East and West disagreed as to the precise dates for celebrating 
Easter—while the rituals of the Church surrounded the Christian's life 
from birth to death. Mysticism and liturgy are therefore the keys to 
an understanding of Eastern Christianity. 
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7 

Western Christianity: 
The Augustinian 
Vision 


INTRODUCTION: THE FALL OF ROME 

The first thing which must be said when one seeks an understanding 
of the Western Church is what applies to everything in the West: “All 
roads lead to Rome.” That is, the city of Rome dominated the Western 
Mediterranean and provided its basic unity in a way which Con¬ 
stantinople, with all its arrogance, never did in the East. The poet 
Virgil explained the success of Rome as a divine calling to rule. While 
other cities won their fame through the brilliance of their artistic crea¬ 
tivity or by their eloquence and learning, Virgil proclaimed in The 
Aeneid that government was the Roman medium. “You, Roman, must 
remember that you have to guide the nations by your authority, for 
this is to be your skill, to graft tradition onto peace, to show mercy to 
the conquered, and to wage war until the haughty are brought low.” 1 

The world came to expect Rome to provide security for the nations. 
Her might was traditionally deployed around the perimeter of the 
empire, providing a wall of defense against possible invasion from 
barbarian lands. So the world became dependent upon Romes ability 
to rule. But during the third and fourth centuries the city was weak¬ 
ened by the power struggles for the imperial throne. In the political 

1 The Aeneid , trans. W. F. Jackson Knight (Baltimore: Penguin Books, Classics, 
1956), VI, 850-853, p. 173. 
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Map 3. The Roman World at the End of the Fourth Century 
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maneuvering that accompanied such struggles the army was drawn 
away from the frontiers in civil wars, and though various emperors 
tried to redistribute the balance of power, as did Constantine in moving 
the capital to the East, the military security of the Western half of the 
empire was seriously shaken. In 378 the Danube frontier was lost to 
the barbarian Visigoths in the battle of Adrianople, after which Italy 
and Rome itself were exposed to attack. When Rome fell to the 
Visigoths in 410 the shock was profound. St. Jerome heard the news 
and commented, “The bright light of all the world was put out . . . 
and the whole world perished in this one city.” 2 It was indeed the 
end of an age. 

Christianity, which had gradually won acceptance in the West, was 
so identified with the “eternal city” that when Rome fell to the bar¬ 
barian attacks of the fifth century, the Church felt that it, too, was 
under attack. Christians in the West believed that they were living 
at or near the end of an age. It was a time for greatness, when the 
capstone of one era needed to be set and the foundation for the next 
era laid. To perform that task St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, was 
preeminently suited. Augustine’s influence filled the West and set 
its style, as Origen did in the East. In order to offer an assessment 
of Western Christianity, this chapter will first examine the general 
characteristics of Christianity in the West as represented by Ambrose 
and Jerome and then turn to the life and work of Augustine. Finally, 
we must deal with Pelagianism and Augustine’s reactions to it. 

The Characteristics of Western Christianity: 

Ambrose and Jerome 

After Tertullian and Cyprian in the third century the West lacked 
the kind of theological leadership that was so common in the East. For 
over a century no single Latin theologian could command the following 
and authority that Athanasius, for example, could among Eastern Chris¬ 
tians. Even Tertullian and Cyprian did not last as authoritative refer¬ 
ences on theological issues. Tertullian’s association with the Montanists 
and Cyprian's arguments with the authority of the Bishop of Rome 
made both of them too suspect to be so honored. 

There was a practical advantage to the vacuum in theological lead¬ 
ership in that the West did not fall prey to the theological splintering 
that plagued the East. It also suited the temperament of the practical 
Roman mind, which tended to view Christianity as a superior form of 

2 “Prologue to the Commentary on Ezekiel,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 
VII, trans. W. H. Fremantle, p. 500. 
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morality, possessing the same serious-mindedness that had made Stoi¬ 
cism the most popular Roman philosophy. In addition, the short supply 
of theological sophistication in the West may be explained by the ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency of the Roman character which found expression 
in a more tightly organized Church hierarchy. The deference to the 
Roman Bishop witnessed in the early centuries of the Western Church 
gradually grew to submission to Rome’s preeminent authority. When 
the imperial office was moved to Constantinople, the prestige of Rome 
symbolized by that office was inherited by the Pope. This made for 
a greater cohesiveness among the churches of the West, and in general 
made life a great deal simpler for Western clergy. 

The moral seriousness of the Romans naturally adapted to the legal 
terminologies that Tertullian had earlier applied to Christianity. As 
the Roman Christians saw it, mans major problem in life was getting 
right with God. So while the West did not reject the Eastern concern 
for man’s metaphysical salvation by the action of Divine Sovereignty, 
Latin Christendom was much more interested in the commonplace 
struggle to overcome sin. By and large the West was prone to viewing 
sin as a series of evil acts which men do in violation of God’s commands. 
It was the Church’s responsibility to provide the means for man’s moral 
improvement in this world, to the end that man might qualify for 
entrance into the heavenly world. The grace of God was the forgive¬ 
ness of sins which the Church had the power to administer. Thus the 
horizontal relationship of man to man was emphasized and tightly con¬ 
trolled by the Western Church, because it was thought to be the key to 
a proper vertical relationship to God. The great “Mother Church 
represented by Rome drew her arms around the corporate mass of 
men and women and in exchange for the “keys to heaven” demanded 
obedience to her direction in their daily lives. 

It was not until the end of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the fifth that the West produced theological leaders who in their lives 
and writings gave the stamp of their personalities to this style of 
Christianity. Before Augustine, there were two churchmen who both 
influenced him and, in addition, share with him the accolade of being 
“Doctors of the Latin Church”: Ambrose and Jerome. 

Ambrose. Ambrose (c. 339-397) was a native of Gaul who trained 
for the legal profession in Rome. He was appointed a magistrate with 
offices in Milan, where he distinguished himself as a man of consid¬ 
erable common sense and compassion. When in 374 the Bishop of 
Milan died, the laity of the church demanded that Ambrose be ap¬ 
pointed to the “chair.” Though an unbaptized Christian (a cata- 
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chumen) at the time, Ambrose accepted the appointment and was 
baptized and ordained to take on his new duties. He ruled the church 
in Milan with force and wisdom. 

To make up for his deficiencies in training, Ambrose embarked on a 
serious study of theology in which his knowledge of Greek was a great 
asset in opening up the wide world of Greek theology. The writings 
of Basil were especially influential on his maturing theological sophis¬ 
tication. Soon Ambrose developed a reputation as a forceful preacher 
and an ardent defender of orthodoxy against Arianism, which still 
plagued the Church in the provinces. He also became famous for his 
defense of Church prerogatives over against interference by the state. 
The most conspicuous illustration of this was Ambrose’s rebuke of the 
Emperor Theodosius for the despotic massacre of Thessalonians as 
punishment for a riot in which a governor was killed. Ambrose re¬ 
quired the emperor to do penance for the unjust oppression of citizens. 

That a bishop of the Church could successfully humble the Roman 
Emperor was a mark of the growing power of the Western Church and 
of the personal authority of Ambrose’s leadership. Ambrose found the 
asceticism of the East to be a good example for Church morals and as 
a result he encouraged the monastic life in the Milan Church. This was 
to have a lasting impact on Augustine. 

Jerome. The greatest scholar the West produced in the fourth 
century was Jerome (c. 340-420). He was bom in Stridon in Dalmatia 
(what is now central Yugoslavia) of wealthy parents and was sent to 
Rome as a boy to study with the best of teachers. His family was 
Christian, though he was not baptized until 360, and then in Rome 
by Pope Liberius. Jerome displayed an early love of literature and 
was well on the way to a scholar’s life as a rhetor when a crisis called 
him to rethink his life plan. That crisis occurred while traveling in 
the Near East. He and a companion were struck down by fever and 
the companion died. Upon recovery, Jerome viewed his touch with 
death as an omen signaling the call to the study of the Scriptures. 

He had regarded the Scriptures as rather crude, compared with the 
works of Cicero, but now he set out to master the sacred literature. 
From 373 to 379 Jerome resided in the desert near Antioch, living the 
life of a hermit. This experience created an enthusiasm for monasti- 
cism that marked the rest of his life. Jerome returned to Rome and 
became a papal secretary during the years 382-385. There his keen 
wit and earnest faith had a profound effect upon the Roman aristocracy. 
Noble ladies in particular were attracted to Christian sincerity. In 385 
Jerome returned to the Near East, eventually taking a monk’s cell in 
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Bethlehem as his home for the rest of his life. His correspondence was 
wide and often vituperous as he defended his views and attacked 
others. Historians are grateful that Jerome’s large capacity for quar¬ 
reling provoked him to write so many letters that give so clear an in¬ 
sight to this age and its problems. 

Jeromes lasting contribution to the Western Church was his trans¬ 
lation of the Bible into Latin, the Vulgate (common) version of the 
Bible, used by Roman Catholics to this day. It was Pope Damasus who 
had recognized Jerome’s intelligence and linguistic abilities during 
Jerome’s service as his secretary, and charged him with the task of 
revising the Old Latin version of the Gospels. The state of the Latin 
Bible in the fourth century was rather chaotic. Sections of the Old 
Testament had been translated into Latin, but for the most part the 
translations were from the Greek Septuagint rather than from the 
Hebrew. The Gospels were rendered by various translations which 
left discrepancies from version to version. Jerome began to put to¬ 
gether plans for a master translation when Pope Damasus died in 384. 
The Pope’s successor was not as favorably disposed to the project, 
thinking a new translation might tamper with the Holy Word of God— 
a view that dogged Jerome’s translation for many years before it was 
generally accepted as authoritative. 

In 386 Jerome took his project with him to the monastery in Beth¬ 
lehem. His followers, especially some wealthy ladies, helped to fund 
the operation, and some even made the migration East with him. 
Jerome’s New Testament was basically a revision of the Old Latin 
text with improvements in translation of many key passages. The Old 
Testament proved to be a more colossal task. Turning to the Hebrew 
text and comparing it with the Septuagint, the Aquila and Symmachus 
texts and with Origen’s Hexapla, Jerome set about to produce a com¬ 
pletely new Latin translation. He had learned Hebrew in his stay in 
Antioch, but he found it needed polishing, and to do that he received 
assistance from various rabbis. That was unheard of in those days of 
strained Jewish-Christian relations, and it was even more scandalous to 
Christian ears to hear Jerome say that if you want to know what the 
Hebrew text means you should ask the Jews. While there are many 
textual difficulties with Jerome’s translation, the Vulgate did provide 
the Latin Church with a common Bible that served it well for over a 
thousand years. 

With Ambrose and Jerome the West gained forceful leaders who 
helped to set the style of Western Christianity at a time when the 
Church needed all the strength it could muster to meet the challenges 
of the fifth century. Both men made not only lasting contributions to 
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the Church, but also had a profound impact on the life of Augustine, to 
whom the Western Church owes its greatest theological debt. 

Augustine and His Conversion to Christianity 

Augustine's Importance. No subsequent movement in Western 
theology is unaffected by Augustine (354-430). The medieval world 
was honeycombed with the Augustinian vision of Christianity. Medie¬ 
val mysticism was basically Augustinian, and Western monasticism was 
powerfully influenced by Augustine’s Confessions. St. Thomas Aquinas 
quotes him extensively, as did all the scholastic theologians. Me¬ 
dieval Church-state issues were worked out with specific reference to 
The City of God . The reformation struggle between freedom and 
grace goes back to Augustine’s analysis. In fact, practically all move¬ 
ments of Church renewal in the West begin with a return to Augustine, 
e.g., Jansenism in France, the Oxford Movement in England and the 
Neo-Orthodoxy of Karl Barth in the twentieth century; all these were 
influenced by Augustine. He is, indeed, as a modem monk has put it, 
the most Catholic of the Church’s great saints. 3 

Augustine's Confessions, a Guide to Conversion. As a person, 
Augustine possessed a unique combination of gifts: he had great 
intellectual capacities, a fertile and questing mind; he was deeply 
emotional in nature, and this quality was matched by a vivid imagina¬ 
tion; and he was profoundly religious. His interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity was intimately connected with his own personal development. 
In Augustine’s Confessions we discover how he applied his own re¬ 
ligious struggles to the drama of God’s salvation for all mankind. That 
is, instead of reading the Confessions as autobiography alone, one must 
see that Augustine consciously projected his own inner experiences in 
conversion to Christianity upon the whole human race. Therefore it 
is entirely appropriate to examine with some care Augustine’s personal 
history, because Augustine himself felt that his own conversion was 
a model of and an argument for the Christian faith. It was precisely 
this insight which has had the greatest impact upon Western religious 
psychology, namely, that the history of an individual human life is 
parallel to, and a metaphor of, the history of the human race. Augus¬ 
tine thought that as the individual Christian finds meaning in his 
progress from birth to death and resurrection, so too the history of 
man is not a meaningless collection of accidents, but a certain destiny 
from creation to es/&atological fulfillment. 

3 Thomas Merton/“Introduction,” The City of God (New York: Modern 
Library, 1950), p. A 
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Augustine used the word “confession” in two senses: (1) his con¬ 
fession of a sinful life in need of Gods grace, and (2) his praise of God 
for providing the grace. He wrote the Confessions because he could 
not keep silent about what had happened to him. His life had been 
changed by the mercy of God, so that praise “wells up,” demanding 
expression. Augustine always remembered that the source of this 
mercy was a vengeful God so that there is a mystery to the conversion 
process. The Confessions represented an effort to show how praise 
of God involves a denial of praise to oneself. 4 A proper reading of the 
Confessions would therefore see the book as a record of Augustine’s 
conscience, which he thought was the most inward science known to 
man, and not as a straightforward autobiography. 

Two more things must be said about Augustine before we discuss 
his life and conversion to Christianity. The first is that Augustine was 
the kind of man who could never be completely alone; he had to 
have friends and family around him. This means that while Augustine 
might value the spiritual benefits of monasticism, it was for its dis¬ 
cipline, and not for its isolation or solitude, that he was attracted to it. 
So Augustine’s style of Christianity emphasized the communal fellow¬ 
ship of faith, for which he had a very strong need. The second is that 
Augustine had the kind of mind which never discarded an idea or 
thought once he accepted it. As his mind developed through various 
stages; e.g., from mystery religion, through Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
and finally to Christianity, instead of throwing out an idea, it would 
modify this or that view and find a place for it in the synthesis. This 
accounts for the eclectic strain in Augustine’s thinking. He was not a 
systematic theologian seeking an abstract consistency, but rather a 
theologian who brought together and synthesized a variety of experi¬ 
ences and ideas available to him at the end of the classical age. 

Augustine's Early Career. Bom on November 13 in the year 354 
in Thagaste on the North African coast (in modern Algeria), Augus¬ 
tine was the son of a Christian mother, Monica, and a pagan father, 
Patricius. Augustine chose to put off baptism until late in life, which 
was a fairly common custom among Romans. Perhaps his decision to 
delay the responsibilities of Christian baptism was prompted by his 
mother’s incessant prodding to join the Church; but the delay was more 
likely related to Augustine’s own confessed love of the sensual pleasures 
of youth. He possessed powerful ambitions to become famous as a 

4 For a brilliant discussion of Augustine’s theological subtlety as viewed through 
an analysis of Augustine’s rhetoric, see K. Burke, The Rhetoric of Religion, Studies 
in Logology (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961). \ 
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public orator and teacher of rhetoric, and trained in language and 
literature, becoming an expert in the subtle rhetoric of Latin, although 
he never did master Greek. All of his later writings as a Christian bear 
the stamp of this early training. Augustine never wrote a sentence 
without seeking to gain a specific effect by his careful choice of words 
and phrasing. 

In Carthage, where Augustine went to pursue his studies, the great 
world of Roman cultural life overwhelmed him. Surrounded by 
friends, full of fun, and with the appetite and intellect to enjoy the 
theatre and shows of that Roman city, Augustine threw himself into 
a round of robust pleasures. At the age of seventeen he took a common 
law wife—again a respectable Roman custom for a young man not 
ready for the public obligations of legal marriage. In the following 
year (372), a son was bom whom Augustine named Adeodatus (“gift 
of God”). Whether the pleasures of the flesh were starting to pale or 
that becoming a father was a sobering experience, Augustine began 
to turn to more serious pursuits in his nineteenth year. He tells us in 
the Confessions that in the course of his studies he read Cicero's 
Hortensius, which was a work designed to inspire the reader to study 
philosophy. Ciceros book, Augustine wrote, “altered my outlook on 
life .... [Cicero's] advice was not simply to admire one or another 
school of philosophy, but to love wisdom itself, whatever it might be, 
and to search for it, pursue it, hold it, and embrace it firmly.” 6 This 
was the start of Augustine's quest for religious certainty. 

Manicheanism. At first, Augustine tried reading Scripture, which 
was his mother's recommendation for the pursuit of wisdom. But he 
found the Bible to be crude as measured by the literary standards of 
Latin literature, so Augustine turned away from the Bible unimpressed. 
Instead of becoming a Christian, Augustine became a Manichean, a 
follower of the teachings of the Persian prophet Mani. He was to 
remain a Manichean for nine years. As a religious system Manicheism 
offered several features that were particularly attractive to Augustine 
at this stage in his development. It presented itself as a sophisticated, 
intellectually respectable philosophy with a high ethical code. One 
feature of the ethical standards of Manicheanism must have been par¬ 
ticularly appealing to the young Augustine; that was the Manichean 
belief in an extreme dualism between good and evil, which they 
adapted practically to the Manichean organization by distinguishing 
between two types of believers: the “hearers” and the “seers.” Because 

5 St. Augustine, Confessions , III, 4, trans. R. S. Pine-Coffin (Baltimore: Pen¬ 
guin Books, Classics, 1961), pp. 58-59. Quoted by permission. 
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this world of flesh is so radically evil, the Manicheans argued, man is 
condemned to regeneration in a cycle of births until he first becomes a 
‘‘hearer” of the secrets of Mani. The converts to this religion were 
considered “hearers” who by a life of learning prepare themselves 
for one final rebirth as “seers,” those who “see” the secret truths of the 
good world beyond. It was only the “seers” who were required to 
live a fully ascetic life and abide by their high ethical standards. The 
“hearers,” by virtue of still being in the cycle of generation and evil, 
could not hope even to aspire to the perfection of the “seers.” It must 
have been a great comfort to Augustine to associate with a so highly 
ambitious religious system, while not being required to alter his manner 
of life to any painful degree. The Manichean doctrines promised 
Augustine an intellectual adventure into the mysteries of astrology 
and of a kind of secret gnostic world without paying a very high prac¬ 
tical price. The end of Augustine’s relation to Manicheism came as a 
result of an interview with the most famous Manichean of his day, a 
certain Faustus of Milevium. Augustine quickly discovered in con¬ 
versation with him that Faustus was nothing but an ignorant, albeit 
pious, old man who could not even understand Augustine’s questions. 
Augustine’s enthusiasm was diminished, he wrote, “when I saw that 
Faustus, of whom they spoke so much, was obviously unable to settle 
the numerous problems which troubled me.” 0 

The Move to Milan and the Influence of Ambrose. The year Au¬ 
gustine abandoned Manicheanism (383) he moved to Rome in search 
for employment as an orator and for a more certain faith. Within a 
year he found a position in Milan as a professor of rhetoric, and it was 
in Milan (384-386) that Augustine was converted to Christianity. 
How that conversion took place was for Augustine the key to under¬ 
standing the grace of God. Augustine had moved his family with 
him to Milan, his mistress, his son Adeodatus, and his mother, together 
with a close friend and constant companion named Alypius. They all 
shared in the struggle which raged in Augustine’s mind and soul. The 
first fronf on which a change was to be wrought in Augustine was the 
intellectual difficulty Augustine found in Christianity. What troubled 
Augustine about Christianity was that it based its doctrines on the 
Scriptures, which seemed to him to be too absurd an authority upon 
which to rely. To his credit, Augustine wanted certainty of conviction 
for his beliefs without resort to a meaningless mumbo-jumbo of re¬ 
ligious formulae. The mythology of the Bible seemed just too crude 
to bear the weight of divine revelation. 


6 Ibid., V, 7, p. 99. 
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It was Ambrose and his preaching in the Church of Milan that made 
it possible for Augustine to overcome this intellectual difficulty. Upon 
the urging of his mother, Augustine regularly attended the Church 
services and listened to Ambrose preach. Augustine was delighted to 
discover in Ambrose a man of great intelligence who applied Scripture 
to the exposition of Christian doctrine in a new way. As Augustine 
tells the story: "I was glad that at last I had been shown how to in¬ 
terpret the ancient Scriptures of the law and the prophets in a different 
light from that which had previously made them seem absurd.” 7 Am¬ 
brose's favorite scriptural text was, “The written law inflicts death, 
whereas the spiritual law brings life.” (2 Cor. 3:6). What Ambrose 
taught Augustine, then, was the allegorical method of treating the 
Bible, which freed him from a literal reading of that ancient Book. 
What might appear to be crude in a literal reading of the Bible, could 
by an allegorical reading become spiritual light Augustine began to 
prefer the Catholic teachings and in his investigation of Scripture found 
many reasonable explanations for things that had previously seemed 
all too unlikely. Soon Augustine was able to say that “the authority of 
Scripture should be respected and accepted with the purest faith, be¬ 
cause while all can read it with ease, it also has a deeper meaning in 
which its great secrets are locked away.” 8 

A further advance in Augustine's intellectual acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity took place through his reading of the works of a Roman philoso¬ 
pher named Victorinus. Victorinus was a fourth century interpreter 
of Neo-Platonism who had translated the writings of Plotinus into 
Latin. This translation made Neo-Platonic views available to Augus¬ 
tine, who did not read Greek with much ease. Neo-Platonism sought 
to overcome the duality between thought and reality in the experience 
of the One which lies behind and beyond both worlds. It had a strong 
mystical flavor and it provided Augustine with an intellectual rationale 
for belief in the transcendant Christian God. Victorinus also made 
an impressiofi on Augustine by resigning his post as an orator in Rome 
and becoming a Christian, late in life. It set Augustine to thinking 
of taking the same course. 

The intellectual acceptance of Christianity was only half the battle 
for Augustine, and not the more difficult half at that. There remained 
what Augustine called the moral conversion of the will. This con¬ 
version was much more painful than the intellectual adjustments of 
accepting Christian doctrine. Augustine's sensual habits were too well 
ingrained, he felt, to change. While he wished for conversion, which 
to Augustine meant chastity in sexual matters, Augustine delayed giv- 

7 Ibid., VI, 4, P . 115. 

*Ibid VI, 5, p. 117. 
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ing up a manner of life to which he was so accustomed. Augustine 
said, “I prayed, ‘Give me chastity and continence, but not yet/ ” 9 His 
mother urged him to give up his mistress and take a legal wife, which 
he finally agreed to do, and he became betrothed to a young maid for 
whom he would have to wait two years for her to be of a marriageable 
age. With his mistress of long standing sent back to Africa, Augustine 
found he could not master his passions and he took another mistress. 
The humiliation of finding himself without the will power to fulfill his 
own resolutions for continence threw Augustine into despair. 

Augustine's Conversion. A deeper despair was still to come, and 
that was to be the occasion for Augustine’s final conversion. In the 
summer of 386 Augustine had been studying the Epistles of St. Paul, 
which only confirmed his intellectual commitment to Christianity, 
when he received a visitor from the imperial palace named Ponticianus. 
As he sat and talked with Augustine and Alypius, the visitor picked up 
a book lying on the table before them and was amazed to discover it 
was a copy of St. Pauls Epistles. Ponticianus revealed himself to be a 
Christian also and expressed his pleasure at finding himself in a Chris¬ 
tian fellowship. In the course of their subsequent discussion, Pon¬ 
ticianus told about the ascetic heroics of St. Antony and the Egyptian 
desert monks. Ponticianus’ story, told with a reverent casualness, 
sounded a deep stirring in Augustine’s soul. Augustine was overcome 
with shame because of his own inability to control his physical impulses 
and convert his will to a Christian life. “All the time that Ponticianus 
was speaking my conscience gnawed away at me. . . .” 10 wrote Au¬ 
gustine. Here he was, Augustine thought, a learned and respected 
teacher with all the advantages of social and physical well-being, and 
he could not do what those simple, uneducated Egyptian monks had 
done, namely, convert his manner of living and give his life to God. 

Unable to restrain the tumult of emotion churning within him, 
Augustine retired to the quiet of his garden. Augustine’s agony was 
the pain of a divided will; his mind was made up, and he wished to be 
a Christian, yet he could not. In his garden Augustine wept over his 
double-mindedness. “In my heart I kept saying ‘Let it be now, let it be 
now!’ and merely by saying this I was on the point of making the 
resolution. I was on the point of making it, but I did not succeed.” 11 

It was only at that point, when Augustine felt himself to be com¬ 
pletely broken and without any will power left at all, that a change 
occurred. As Augustine reported it, a child’s voice sliced through his 
torment with the repeated words “Take up and read, take up and read.” 

0 Ibid., VIII, 7, p. 169. 

io Ibid., VIII, 7, p. 170. 

n Ibid., VIII, 11, p. 175. 
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Not able to identify the voice or what kind of childish game the words 
denoted, Augustine picked himself off the ground from whence he had 
thrown himself in despair and looked around the garden. Augustine 
said that he found the book of Pauls Epistles, which he opened and 
at once his eyes fell upon the passage: “Not in revelling and drunk¬ 
enness, not in lust and wantonness, not in quarrels and rivalries. 
Rather, put on the armor of the Lord Jesus Christ and spend no more 
thoughts on nature and nature’s appetites” (Rom. 13:13-14). In an 
instant, Augustine tells us, his despair vanished, his will was resolved 
and his doubts were gone. 

Now there is nothing intrinsically remarkable about this conversion 
experience. People get converted, make resolutions all the time. What 
was remarkable about Augustine’s experience was his ability to live 
the Christian life without slipping back into his former habits. From 
that time in the garden Augustine possessed the capacity to live the 
ascetic life. He regarded this change in his condition as something 
that had happened to him. It was the action of God’s mercy in his 
life that had converted him, not something Augustine had done on 
his own. Therefore, he regarded his ability to live the Christian life 
without worldly care as a gift from God. 

The practical effect of this conversion on Augustine’s life was revo¬ 
lutionary. He resigned his post as orator in Milan in the fall of 386 
and spent the winter with Alypius and Adeodatus preparing himself 
for baptism. After his baptism Augustine set his affairs in Milan in 
order and set out with his friends and family for Africa. In that 
journey back to Thagaste, where Augustine hoped to follow a monastic 
life, his mother, Monica, fell ill and died in the seaport city of Ostia. 
Even though his mother s death was a great crisis, it did not shake his 
resolve to live a new life as a monk and student of Scripture. Between 
388 and 391 Augustine was able to follow his longed-for peaceful life 
of Christian simplicity, enduring further grief at the death of his son 
in 389. In the year 391 the Christian community in Hippo called 
upon Augustine to help their bishop in the administration of their 
parish, and much against his wishes he was ordained a priest. Five 
years later he was the Bishop of Hippo, a position which called 
Augustine into many ecclesiastical battles and prompted his extensive 
literary career in the defense of the Christian faith. 


Augustine's Theology and Its Influence 

Augustine entered the Catholic Church because he assumed that in 
order to be a Christian, one had to live free from the claims of sensual 
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habits. The Church embodied the authority and power which made 
possible such a life. The moral and the intellectual sides of man meet 
under one roof, the Christian Church. Augustine’s conversion repre¬ 
sented his surrender of an independent will and mind to the authority 
of the Church. He saw that man has to accept an authority before he 
can understand. So Augustine stated the proposition, crede ut intel - 
ligas, “believe in order to understand.” 

Faith for Augustine was, thus, the acceptance of the Word of God, 
the Scriptures, and the Church as the pivotal authority of one’s life. 
But Augustine also knew from his own experience that he could not 
have accepted these authorities had it not been for Gods grace acting 
upon him. Augustine, therefore, made room in his views for the 
Pauline understanding of faith as being grasped by God. The certainty 
Augustine had sought was found in both his personal experience of 
conversion in the garden and in the acknowledgement of the Church’s 
external authority. Augustine’s view of the external or objective au¬ 
thority of the Church became the controlling view in the thinking of 
the Middle Ages. 

Augustine as a Bishop: The Confrontation with the Donatists. 

When Augustine became a bishop of the Church, he sought to identify 
himself with the masses and their problems. The catholic (universal) 
character of Augustine’s views remain the foundation of his importance 
to all branches of the Church. The Church was, in his mind, a vast 
brotherhood of like-minded believers standing under the mercy and 
judgment of God. For this reason Augustine attacked the academic 
Christians who remained in their study and snobbishly supposed they 
were superior to the masses. He also was compelled to attack the 
Donatist view of the Church, which held that only the “pure” or 
sinless belonged to the Church. The Donatist Schism was a strong 
movement in and around Hippo and throughout North Africa. The 
Donatist controversy was important not only because of the theological 
issue, but also because Augustine, as the Catholic bishop of Hippo, 
was the administrator of the state welfare funds to the poor. The relief 
aid provided by the imperial state was in the hands of the non- 
Donatists, such as Augustine; and this forced a practical confrontation 
between Augustine and the Donatists, who were probably in the ma¬ 
jority in Hippo. 

Augustine used his position to argue two points in this confrontation. 
First, he insisted that the personal character of a priest has no effect 
on the validity of the sacraments as long as the priest administers them 
in the proper way. Over against the purist views of the Donatists, 
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Augustine argued that the sacraments work of themselves (ex opere 
operato ). This argument has become a basic one in Latin Christianity. 
It says that the indelible character of baptism and of ordination cannot 
be compromised by the morals of the priest or bishop administering 
the sacrament. The Church, therefore, rules over all who receive the 
sacraments, good and bad alike, so that no one can be saved except 
through the Church. This implied to Augustine that there can only be 
one Church and so made his second point: the state should use its 
power to coerce the Donatists into the Catholic Church. The state 
must be the guardian of the Church and not tolerate the splintering of 
the one, true, universal body of Christ. The state should support the 
Church, argued Augustine, just as the Church should support the state. 
The citizens of this world thus have the state as a "father” and the 
Church as a "mother.” 

At the same time, Augustine was sensitive to the issue of the Church’s 
sinfulness before God. Even though Augustine insisted that there 
could be only one Church in this world, he thought the Church on earth 
could not be identified with the "kingdom of God” as the Donatists 
believed. The visible Church on earth was not to be confused with 
the invisible Church in Heaven, which is known only to God. The 
Church in the world lives in the city of man, and only in the resurrec¬ 
tion will it be fulfilled in the city of God. The idea of two kingdoms 
struggling throughout history was a common metaphor in Augustine’s 
writings. Of his own age he wrote: 

There is today ... a terrestrial kingdom where dwells also the celes¬ 
tial kingdom. Each kingdom—the terrestrial kingdom and the celestial, 
the kingdom to be rooted up and that to be planted for eternity—has 
its citizens. Only in this world the citizens of each kingdom are 
mingled; the body of the terrestrial kingdom and the body of the 
celestial kingdom are commingled . 12 

The mixing of the two kingdoms means, for Augustine, that the Church 
in this world is a mixture of good and evil and not yet perfect. For 
the thousand year reign of the earthly Church before the end of history 
Church is on the way” to perfection, to the last judgment. Therefore, 
the Church is the "mother” to all men who would be baptized and 
receive the sacraments; and as long as this world remains, the Church 
will be a community of sinners "on the way” to Heaven. 

The Pelagian Controversy. Just as Augustine’s encounter with the 
Donatists highlights his doctrine of the Church, so the Pelagian con- 

12 An Augustine Synthesis, arranged by Erich Przywara (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1958), p. 271. 
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troversy, which arose near the end of Augustine’s life, highlights his 
doctrines of the grace of God and human freedom. Pelagius was a 
British lay monk who had never experienced the agony of the “dark 
night of die soul” as had Augustine. This monk believed man to be 
essentially good, made by a good Creator and commanded to do good 
deeds. Free will on the part of man was an essential presupposition 
for Pelagius, who denied that the whole race of mankind inherited 
Adam’s sin. Every man is his own Adam, taught Pelagius. With the 
right use of human freedom anyone can perfectly obey God’s laws. 
Sin, therefore, results from bad habits, according to Pelagius. Man 
could be free from sins if only he would try harder. The Church’s role 
was to encourage man in the development of good habits. Grace was, 
for Pelagius, simply the God-given potentialities for good in all men. 

Pelagius’ views were outrageous to Augustine. According to his 
own experience, man’s will was so corrupted by Adam’s sin that it is 
too weak to will man to goodness. Even more scandalous, according 
to Augustine, was the implied negation of Christ’s atoning death and 
resurrection in Pelagius’ view of man’s free will. If man’s predicament 
was not a radical loss of freedom due to Adam’s original sin, then, 
Augustine argued, there would be no need for a radical solution to 
that predicament, such as was the crucifixion of Christ. Pelagius 
thought in terms of sins as opposed to Augustine’s idea of Sin; that is, 
Augustine viewed Sin as a state of being, a condition, while Pelagius 
thought of sins as the things a man did instead of doing the good. 
Augustine’s view provided a deeper understanding of man’s motives 
which stir inside the soul and of the limitation of the human will. 

The reason Augustine plunged much deeper into man’s motivations 
was that he saw freedom from the perspective of God’s absolute free¬ 
dom. According to Augustine, man is to be understood by reference 
to the divine, not the reverse. So Augustine began by showing that 
God’s freedom is not a freedom analogous to man’s, as though God 
had a choice between good and evil. God’s freedom is this: he cannot 
sin ( non posse peccare). God cannot be other than himself, and 
therefore He is always and perfectly free to be Himself. Man’s situa¬ 
tion is much different. At the creation, Augustine argued, man was 
given the capacity to sin ( posse peccare) and the capacity to refrain 
from sinning ( posse non peccare ). That was Adam’s condition before 
the “fall.” After the “fall,” Adam’s state underwent a metaphysical 
transformation to the point that he was then unable to refrain from 
sinning (non posse non peccare ). Ever since, man’s condition has 
been, according to Augustine, one of bondage to Sin. Freedom would 
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be like God’s, a necessity of doing good, and that condition Christians 
hope for in the resurrection. 

In answer to Pelagius, Augustine insisted on the necessity of grace 
to enable man to start on the road to perfection. Augustine’s view of 
grace was a modification of Paul’s understanding of grace as forgive¬ 
ness. Indeed, God’s grace forgave man of his sins and made man right 
with God, but for Augustine grace more specifically was the miracle 
of God’s righteousness imputed to man which results in giving man a 
taste for religion. Augustine connected wisdom ( sapientia ) with taste, 
or discernment ( sapio ). Augustine’s favorite Pauline verse was Ro¬ 
mans 5:5: ‘The love of God has been poured into our hearts through 
the Holy Spirit which has been given to us.” The infusing of God’s 
love or grace in the human heart makes it possible for man to discern 
the truth and grow toward perfection. Because the sacraments are 
the means of grace, they are necessary to the spiritual growth of man. 
Even though man in this world cannot help but sin, he can begin to 
become more righteous by the aid of God’s supernatural grace. 

Pelagius’ views were condemned in two African synods, one in 
Carthage and the other in Milene in 416, and Pope Innocent I upheld 
these condemnations. The issue remained for some time,though, gain¬ 
ing support from the monks who at the Council of Arles in 473 
defended a semi-Pelagian position. It was at the Second Council of 
Orange, in 529, that Pelagianism was finally rejected by the Church. 
And yet, Augustine’s view did not entirely win its way. The Council 
of Orange affirmed a semi-Augustine position with regard to the 
human will. The Church affirmed a greater cooperation of the human 
will with the Divine Goodness than Augustine would have approved. 
In Augustine’s vision of God there could be no comparisons to His 
absolute goodness. The human will does not cooperate with God; 
for Augustine, it is compelled by grace to goodness. This was a doc¬ 
trine too strongly filled with the vision of Divine Sovereignty to fit 
the needs of many Christians who did not share Augustine’s experience. 
The Church knew it had to shepherd many in the flock of God who 
did not aspire to Augustine’s total commitment to God’s wisdom, and 
thus it settled for a less radical view of God’s grace than Augustine’s. 
Nevertheless, wherever Christians have taken seriously the quest for 
God, whether in the medieval monasteries, or in the Geneva academies, 
they have turned to Augustine and found a comrade in spirit. They 
too know whereof Augustine speaks when he wrote in praise of God, 
‘Thou made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless, until they rest 
in Thee.” 
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Monasticism: A Calling 
of the Few 


INTRODUCTION 

The monastic community has sometimes been called the basic struc¬ 
ture upon which the medieval Church was built. Christian monasti¬ 
cism from its origins in Egypt in the third century to the founding of 
the Society of Jesus in the sixteenth century provides an impressive 
demonstration of the vitality and malleability of the Christian Church. 

What was and is monasticism? “Strictly speaking, the term should 
be reserved for the form of religious life led by those, who having 
separated themselves entirely from the world, live entirely in solitude 
. . . 1 In spite of the etymological accuracy of this observation, Chris¬ 
tian monasticism characteristically emphasized the form of solitude 
rather than the literal fact of isolation from the world. The form or 
style of solitude was a communial decision, adopted by a company of 
men who agreed to share it. Monasticism is best described by an 
examination of the historical stages of its growth and influence. 


The Beginnings of Monasticism 

The second century, as we have noted in earlier chapters, was a time 
of agitation and internal dissension for Christianity. As Hamack 

has so clearly put the matter, the crisis of the latter half of the second 
century was: 


1 J ames Hastings, ed., The Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. VIII, p. 781. 
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. . . either to begin a world-mission on a grand scale by effectively 
entering the Roman social system—of course, to the rejection of her orig¬ 
inal equipment and force—or to retain these, to keep the original forms 
of life, but remain a small and insignificant sect, scarcely intelligible to 
one in a thousand, incapable of saving and educating whole nations. 2 

That the Church opted for pursuing its universalistic aims for the world 
and all its concomitant risks is obvious. But the victory of Catholicism 
over the manifold alternative patterns of Christian life and thought 
brought no end to heterodoxy. 

For what of those who found no solace in such a decision? What 
of those for whom the contemplation of God and the surrender of the 
world as the price for such beatitude was necessary? Should the 
Church reject as disloyal those who refused the path chosen by the 
leaders of Christianity? Or was there to be sufficient latitude within 
the emerging consensus for any degree of departure from the norm? 
These were some of the more crucial questions which arose from the 
turmoils of the second century. 

The very intensity of the contest between the various advocates of 
alternative direction for the Church had insured that there would be 
reaction against the victory of Catholicism. Monasticism was one 
form of reaction. The hermit was fleeing not only the world but the 
worldliness that he felt was clutching the Church. In renouncing the 
world, the monastic movement, at least in its inception, was also re¬ 
nouncing the Church and in lieu of it was pursuing a vision it deemed 
higher and more efficacious than the Church could offer. One signifi¬ 
cant dimension of this earliest monasticism was the fact that it was a 
lay movement. This meant that its development of vows was not in 
the beginning thwarted by previous vows of allegiance to the Church s 
hierarchy, and therefore its independence was even further under¬ 
girded. 

Origins in Egypt. Christian monasticism originated in Egypt in the 
third century. St. Antony is popularly regarded as its founder. It is 
certain that Antony was not in fact the first Christian monk. Many 
Christians had fled to the desert during the Decian persecution (c. 
251), and some of them had remained after the cessation of it. The 
charms of the solitary life were thus known before the institutionaliza¬ 
tion of it, as represented by the enormously influential Life of St. 
Antony , was accomplished. It is understandable, however, that the 
fame and rigor of Antony's life related popularly by the “biography 
have made him the symbolic figure representing the origins of the way 

2 Adolf Harnack, Monasticism , trans. E. E. Kelleck and T. H. Marseille (New 
York: G. P. Putnams Sons, n.d.), pp. 26-27. 
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of the Christian hermit. His was a life of solitude removed from the 
world and from the Church as well. Sometime near 275 he withdrew 
to the outskirts of his village and wrestled with temptation for a quarter 
of a century. Still not at peace, he withdrew to the wilderness to a 
mountain (c. 305). According to the biography, only twice during 
the rest of his life was he to leave his mountain, on both occasions 
journeying to Alexandria. The second journey was occasioned by his 
desire to help in the theological struggle against Arianism. The leg¬ 
endary quality of his saintliness, if he actually made this trip, lent 
inordinate force to his championing the orthodox cause. Such an 
occurrence would have provided occasion for recognition by the hier¬ 
archy of the Church of the extraordinary advantage which was to be 
gained if the allegiance of the monastic saints could be won to a 
particular theological position. The wedding of elements within 
Christianity which initially were far removed from each other—even 
antagonistic-was to be of recurrent significance at many levels in the 
centuries ahead. 

In sharp contrast to the extreme asceticism of the hermit’s existence 
lived by Antony was the work and life of his younger contemporary 
Pachomius (290-346). Himself the product of education in asceticism 
at the feet of one Palaemon, Pachomius established a monastery on 
the right bank of the Nile at Tabennisi around 320. The reputation 
of Pachomius and the idealism of the project functioned magnetically 
to attract many followers. Although the actual number of monks is 
unpossible to determine, it is clear that by the time of his death 
Pachomius was head of at least nine monasteries for men and two for 
women. Two very crucial conceptions of monastic life are illustrated 
in the contrast between the ideal of eremitic life of Antony and the 
cenobitic order of Pachomius. Eremetic comes from the Greek word 
meaning desert, and our word “hermit” is a descendant. Hence, a 
follower of the eremitic way is one who has retired to a life of solitude 
in t e desert. On the other hand, the cenobitic order arises from those 
monks who live together sharing responsibility for the community’s 
lire by a division of labor. It became clear that the future of mon- 
asticism lay with the cenobitic ideal. 

In amazingly short order the spread of monasticism throughout the 
Christian world followed these startlingly successful Egyptian begin¬ 
nings. First to Syria some early followers of St. Antony took the ere¬ 
mitic pattern early in the fourth century. Mesopotamia offers indisput¬ 
able archaeological evidence of having monasteries by 345. Even in 
Armenia and Persia, so rapid was its spread, monasticism was estab¬ 
lished before the end of the century. Encouragement of monasticism 
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even came directly from the Eastern Church in the fourth century. 
One of the three great Cappadocian fathers, Basil the Great (c. 330- 
379), theologian and bishop, after receiving the best classical educa¬ 
tion of his day, forsook the world for hermit life first in Egypt and Syria 
and then in Neo-Caesarea (358). It was he who formulated the or¬ 
ganization and polity of Eastern monasticism which is retained there, 
even yet. He was later to be elevated to the bishopric of Caesarea 
and thus provides the first instance of the direct impact upon ecclesias¬ 
tical and theological affairs made by one who experienced monastic 
existence firsthand. 

The Spread of Monasticism to the West. Parallel to the rapid and 
far-reaching spread of monasticism in the East was its development 
in the West. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, champion of Nicene 
orthodoxy, and already referred to as the biographer and popularizer of 
St. Antony, had made several trips to the West during the many periods 
of exile from his bishopric, exiles resulting from his participation in the 
Arian controversy. It is he who is popularly regarded as having effec¬ 
tively introduced monasticism to the West. Directly as a result of 
his relating the story of Antony to a Christian widow, Marcella, the 
first monastic profession in Rome was made by her about 340. Within 
a decade Italy had monasteries firmly established and the movement 
was strengthened particularly by the support of Eusebius of Vercellae, 
a bishop who from his appointment in 363 made the clergymen serving 
under him live together. 

Both Rufinus and Ambrose promoted monasticism, but Jerome 
(c. 340-420) was the real champion of monastic existence in the late 
fourth and early fifth centuries in the West. He early had come in 
contact with asceticism in the West and during a visit to Antioch and 
Syria from 374-379 he lived in a monastery for four of those years. 
After returning to Rome in 382, he persuaded some friends of the value 
of monasticism. After an unsuccessful bid to obtain the bishopric of 
Rome he was forced to leave, and with his friends took residence in 
a monastery in Bethlehem where he lived out his life. For Jerome the 
ideal of renunciation, beset by difficulty as it was, found its ideal 
achievement in monasticism. This decision was a blessing for Chris¬ 
tianity. It is difficult to imagine how he subsequently could have been 
so literarily productive under any other than monastic circumstances. 

Even in spite of the rapid and far-flung growth of monasticism, and 
in spite of the increasing rapport between the Church and the monas¬ 
tery, the definitive Western monastic form emerged only after another 
full century’s maturation. The fifth century was marked by monas- 
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ticism s development and spread in Gaul. The extraordinary influence 
of St. Martin of Tours (d. 397) was achieved through the second great 
monastic biography. The Life of St. Martin, which was widely circu¬ 
lated throughout the western Church. His being both a bishop and 
the founder and patron of the famous monastery at Tours provided 
great impetus to the spread of monasticism in Gaul in spite of organized 
ecclesiastical opposition to some other over-zealous monks. Directly 
inspired by Martin, the monastery of Lerins was founded by Honoratus 
(d. 429) in the year 410. This became a seat of creative theology. The 
famous Vincentian Canon (431), a rule of faith designed to offer 
criteria for discerning catholic truth, 8 illustrates how common eccle¬ 
siastical and monastic interests had become since the inception of 
monasticism as a protest against the Church. Monks had become 
bishops, bishops had become champions of monasticism. And now 
even the weighty matters of theological orthodoxy exercised the best 
minds of monasteries. The famous John Cassian (c. 360-435), after 
years spent studying monasticism in Bethlehem and in Egypt, having 
been sent to the West as an envoy from the Patriarch of Constantinople 
to the Bishop of Rome, arrived in Marseilles, He founded two mon¬ 
asteries and wrote some very influential theological treatises as well 
as the Institutes and Conferences, both of which record insights and 
conversations regarding monasticism garnered in his eastern travels. 
The Institutes provided material often used in subsequent monastic 
rules. 

Numerically by the end of the fifth century monasticism in the East 
had a much greater following than in the West. The history of the 
two portions of the Empire teaches us, however, that the East was 
politically much more stable during this century, which saw the sack¬ 
ing of Rome in 410 completed by the collapse of the Western Empire 
in 476. Arian barbarians, extremely tribal in their government and 
society, were not especially bright prospects for refined monastic disci¬ 
plines. The wonder, then, is not that the monasteries of the West were 
so few, but rather that so many continued and that new ones arose 
during that chaotic century. 

Monastic Rules 

In the sixth century the implicit drive toward some degree of self- 
imposed regulation which had marked the early transitional stage of 
monasticism came to full fruition. Already noted was the earliest 
transition from the individualistic, eremitic pattern to the loosely or- 

3 “That which has been believed by all men, in all times, and in all places_” 
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ganized cenobitic pattern. The earliest such communities lived in a 
set of huts, one monk in each, for the purpose of the brothers mutually 
sustaining each other. Even though monasticism properly draws its 
name from the solitary hermit —monachos in Greek meaning one—the 
pattern which early and rapidly spread was cenobitism. This reflected 
the emergence of a degree of organization and regulation which was 
by definition rejected in the eremitic pattern. 

The earliest writings about and from monasticism clearly demon¬ 
strate the imposition of order upon the renunciant. Cassian s Institutes 
was the fullest development to its time. The issue is extremely im¬ 
portant. For the temptation is great to exhibit the “athletes for God” 
of the East-Simeon Stylites sat atop a pillar for over forty years- 
marvelous and spectacular as they were, as if they were really repre¬ 
sentative of emergent monasticism. This extreme asceticism, however, 
by later monastic standards, represents not the epitome but the per¬ 
version of the real genius of the movement. The fact that monasticism 
could be so interpreted and thus could excite the imagination served to 
spur cenobitic monks to even greater purpose in developing a widely 
acceptable pattern of organization, particularly in the West. 

The Rule of St. Benedict. The full development of the organization 
of monasticism is but another instance of the phenomenon so often 
observed of a creative impulse of the East being regulated, developed 
and preserved in the Roman West. In the instance of monasticism, 
the work of St. Benedict of Nursia effectively marks a division between 
Eastern and Western monasticism. The most striking way of putting 
the difference is this: in the West from the middle of the sixth century 
the fate of monasticism and the Church was inseparably interde¬ 
pendent; in the East monasticism existed alongside of rather than 
wi thin the Church. In the West the history of monasticism along 
with the institution of the papacy, though by no means exhaustive of 
the history of the Church, constitute major dimensions of the larger 
history of the culture. Not so vitally connected were the affairs of 
monasticism to those of the Byzantine Empire. 

Benedict of Nursia (c. 480-550) is an enigmatic figure as far as 
knowledge of the details of his life is concerned. He journeyed to 
Rome as a youth to gain an education, but the debauchery of Roman 
life so offended him that c. 500 he withdrew to a cave, where he lived 
the ascetic existence of a hermit for several years. The rigors of his 
self-chastisement attracted attention; for example, he often rolled naked 
in thorn bushes to overcome the temptations which beset him. Within 
three years his fame attracted enough followers for him reputedly to 
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have formed his disciples into twelve groups of twelve each, a leader, 
or prior, having responsibility for each group. He and his fellow monks 
established one of the most famous Christian monasteries at Monte 
Cassino in 525. Four years later he gave to the monastery his Rule. 
Coincidentally this was the same year, 529, when Justinian the Em¬ 
peror of the Roman Empire was to promulgate the famous Justinian 
legal code. 

The impact of these two documents upon the subsequent medieval 
centuries was incalculable. The reforming impulse which recurrently 
arose in the monasteries was prophetic-like in recalling the spiritual 
role to which the Church was vocationally called, even when it had 
slipped into gross corruption. This was most apparent in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth century renaissance the drive 
for recovering the legal foundations of Roman society catapulted Jus¬ 
tinian s code into a prominence which it would enjoy for several cen¬ 
turies. The shape of medieval Europe would have been radically other 
than in fact was the case because of the influence of Benedict’s Rule 
and Justinian’s code. 

The Rule of St. Benedict drew heavily upon the previously noted 
early monastic literature. Its importance, however, lies in the modifica¬ 
tions and nuances which Benedict introduced. Excessive asceticism 
was omitted and even discouraged. “Prudent leniency” characterizes 

Th® government prescribed in it was a patriarchal system with an 
abbot elected by the brothers as the head of the monastery. Both full 
responsibility and authority resided in the abbot for the affairs of all 
the monks. In the prologue to the Rule, Benedict wrote that he in¬ 
tended to form a school of divine servitude, in which, we trust, nothing 
too heavy or rigorous will be established.” 4 The vow required that 
the monk reside in one place, that he obey the superiors, and that he 
live a virtuous life by monastic standards. The Rule further prescribed 
a lengthy novitiate and a final opportunity to disavow monasticism 
before full admission. Life in the monastery turns upon the daily 
“Divine Office” at prescribed times. Everything else-manual labor, 
study, personal devotions—receives its inspiration from this central act. 
Renunciation of private property is one of the conditions for being 
fully admitted to the monastic life, although there are no limitations 
enjoined upon the amount or kind of community property. This latter 
fact provided in later times the means by which the broadly scattered 
monasteries could administer their material aid so freely and gener¬ 
ously to the impoverished masses under a feudal societal arrangement. 

4 Quoted by H. B. Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1962), p, 143. 
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The immediate appeal of the Rule of Sf. Benedict was startling. 
With great rapidity a movement that had been threatened by extinc¬ 
tion by internal failure and external events only a century before in 
the West was expanded many times over. Benedictine formulas super¬ 
seded all others, and from the eighth through the twelfth centuries it 
was to be the only form of monasticism known in the West. Legiti¬ 
mately the process and some explanation for this astonishing success 
may be asked for. The answers lie in the Rule having marked the 
transition in monasticism from the ill-defined to the regulated and 
well-defined reign of a law. It marked, in other words, the completion 
of the transition from Antony's spiritual anarchy to controlled, dis¬ 
ciplined life foreseen by Pachomius three centuries earlier. This ob¬ 
servation must, however, be supplemented by observing that Benedict 
shifted the whole point of monastic life away from the mastery of 
self to the surrender of self. If the world had been renounced by early 
monasticism, Benedict represents the explication of the further step 
of self-renunciation along with the world-renunciation. The path of 
Eastern and Western monasticism is most clear in this contrast, for the 
East never accepted the Benedictine ideal. Thus, it is not surprising 
at all that the monasticism of the East has never become fully assimi¬ 
lated into the life of the Eastern Church, whereas the self-renunciation 
of Western monasticism has made it an occasional source of renewal 
and a vital instrument in the larger life of the Church of the West. 
One of the chief distinctions between them then is to be found in this 
subsequent role which they were to play in their respective geo¬ 
graphical and theological portions of the Church. 

Of capital significance in the spread of Benedictine monasticism 
was the fact that the middle of the sixth century was the period when 
the Emperor Justinian reigned from 527 until 565. It was he who 
very nearly succeeded in reuniting the Roman Empire for the first 
and only time after the barbarian victories of the fifth century. The 
drive for order which marked Justinian's rule throughout was con¬ 
ducive to the establishment of well-regulated monasteries throughout 
the western provinces, even those which were not only occupied but 
effectively ruled by Germanic peoples. The model of regulation and 
accomplishment provided by the monasteries among the barbarians 
was to be of inestimable influence in the emergence of the West from 
the “Dark Ages.*' 

West and East Compared. Lest Eastern monasticism seem to be 
treated too lightly, it must surely be acknowledged that generally 
life in the world of the Byzantine Empire had become increasingly 
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regimented and overridden by bureaucracy. Escape into the poverty, 
chastity, and obedience of monasticism provided one of the few socially 
acceptable means for a man to be free. Further, the very bureaucratic 
structure of society in the East worked against any vital interconnection 
between monasticism and the larger society, particularly at the level of 
educational structures. The Church of the East utterly failed in the 
field of education to displace those pagan elements which had in some 
other social areas been so effectively dealt with. Classical patterns of 
education remained the norm in the East and provided the only means 
of professional preparation. In that context, the monasteries insofar 
as they were also centers of education, in fact functioned only as the 
place of education for monks. Thus by choice and then by educational 
reinforcement monastic life was separated from the larger society. 
These are but some of the more crucial explanations for the divergent 
paths of monasticism East and West. 

To shift from the fixed monasticism of the East to the often sur¬ 
prising and dynamic monasticism of the West is to go from a movement 
seeking to be freed from a bureaucracy to a movement which gained 
greater and greater prestige in its alliance with the bureaucracy of the 
Church. As Hamack put the matter, “The more monasticism al¬ 
lowed itself to be an instrument of the Church, the more it was itself 
secularized and the more it sank into institutionalization.” 5 The chief 
vows of Benedictine monasticism—obedience and work—peculiarly 
suited it to serve the ends of the soon-to-be-strengthened papacy and 
quite naturally contributed to the demise of other forms of Western 
monasticism, if not their outright suppression. The interaction of secu¬ 
lar authorities with the papacy and monastic reformers contributed 
significantly to Church and cultural history throughout the Middle 
Ages. Before lifting out the highlights of that story, however, the last 
stage of early monastic developments needs attention. 

Monasticism in Britain 

How early and in what form did monasticism develop in the 
British Isles? To this question we have only uncertain answers, as in 
fact, there is even yet some mystery about the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity itself to those islands. There are some evidences that as early 
as the third century, perhaps introduced by Homan soldiers stationed 
there, Christianity was to be found at least in the cities. Only in iso¬ 
lated spots, perhaps carried by Christians fleeing their homes after 
the Romans left the British Isles in the face of Celtic uprisings against 

6 Hamack, Monasticism , p. 80. 
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them in the fourth century, is there any evidence of the survival of 
Christianity. The invasions of the Angles and Saxons throughout the 
fifth century left Ireland and Southern Britain as the major seats of 
Christian concern. Whether it was the survival of earlier Christian 
activity or directly the results of missionary activity, particularly by 
St. Patrick (c. 389^461), missionary to Ireland, and St. Germanus (c. 
378-448), missionary or visitor to Southern Britain, is a moot question. 
It seems, however, that there were already established Christian com¬ 
munities which rallied under the leadership of these outstanding men, 

St. Germanus. St. Germanus visited Britain in 429 and introduced 
the Gallic forms of monasticism. Aside from the military success which 
even that degree of organization achieved, more important was the 
immediate adaptation of monasticism to the British people. His pupil 
Patrick was even more illustrious and more successful. Having been 
kidnapped and carried away to Ireland as a youth, Patrick escaped c. 
410 and returned to Gaul, where he spent several years at the mon¬ 
astery in Lerins and at Auxerre under the tutelage of St. Germanus. In 
432 after having received this thorough indoctrination into Gallic mo¬ 
nasticism and having been ordained in 431 by Germanus, he returned 
on a missionary journey to Ireland. Finding already existing Christian 
communities there, he organized and developed them into monastic 
patterns. There is some evidence of his having attempted to impose 
episcopal order upon these Irish Christians. He visited Rome c. 442 
and returned to establish the Cathedral Church of Armagh, which 
was destined to become the educational and administrative center of 
the Irish Church. In spite of this, it was the monastic pattern which 
soon predominated. This was a unique pattern of monasticism, how¬ 
ever, in as much as it really meant the organization of the already 
existing clans around Christian life. These organizations, properly 
called “septs,” had the former heads of the clans as their “abbots.” The 
male members were referred to as saints—obviously a quite different 
meaning than the later Latin meaning. By consequence of these tribal 
adaptations these monasteries were enormous, often claiming two and 
three thousand members. 

The Power of the Abbots. Of particular significance was the effec¬ 
tive subordination of the episcopacy to the abbots of the monastery. 
There were bishops connected with each monastery, but the episcopal 
authority derived from the granting of it by the abbot. This was true 
because the monastic vow required all members to vow obedience to 
the abbot. This was significant in the later conflict between Celtic and 
Catholic Christianity. The great source of that struggle in which Ca- 
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tholicism ultimately was to be victorious was the basic difference be¬ 
tween abbots (clan leaders), monasteries (clan members), bishops 
(ordained leaders) and dioceses (geographical territories). Of further 
significance, beyond this look at Celtic monasticism in and of itself, 
was the fact that the success of Catholic organization in restructuring 
Celtic monasticism which was completed by the eighth century was 
to give substance to the increasing papal claims to dominion over all 
Christians. For a monastic organization as indigenous as the Celtic 
to be abandoned in favor of an imposed pattern was a major papal 
accomplishment. 

The success of Celtic monasticism, particularly in the late sixth and 
seventh centuries, was not confined to the British Isles. One of its 
distinguishing characteristics was the mobility allowed its adherents, 
by contrast to the vows of stability which other forms of western 
monasticism had demanded. The pressures of political and military 
change wrought by the constant turmoil in the British Isles led to the 
restlessness of Irish and British monks expressing itself through far- 
ranging missionary activity. Further, their very geographical remote¬ 
ness enabled them to become cultural conservation centers of great 
magnitude. They were virtually the only repositories—along with 
a few scattered cathedral churches—of literacy and the arts. As an 
example, the remote monasteries of Ireland offered the only places in 
the West which preserved the teaching of the Greek language, and by 
the ninth century any Christian who knew Greek was likely to be either 
an Irish monk or a student of one. 

Columba and Columban. Of inordinate significance in the sixth 
century was the work of the two monks Columba (c. 521-597) and 
Columban (c. 550-615). Columba was the founder in 563 of the Iona 
community after having himself been trained in the Irish monastic 
tradition. He was chiefly responsible for the Christian mission to North 
Britain, and he and his successors were very influential upon the 
subsequent course of Christianity there, in spite of the fact that Latin 
Christianity was to prevail after the Synod of Whitley in 664, which 
effectively marked the end of the Celtic domination of the whole of 
British Christianity. 

Columban attempted for Gaul what Columba had accomplished for 
North Britain. Far ranging in his missionary activity, zealous and 
militant almost beyond comprehension, and persuasive as only an 
Irishman can be, he and his followers challenged Latin monasticism 
at its strongest point—and ultimately succumbed in the face of it. The 
challenge was made on two fronts. First, Columban’s close friend and 
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follower, St. Gall (c. 550-645), founded, according to tradition in 612 
the famous monastery of St. Gallen, noted throughout the middle 
ages, particularly for its unmatched library. Second, and more im¬ 
portant, Columban wrote a Rule which was completely antithetical 
to Benedict's Rule. 

Both because it was a symbol of the Celtic Church's challenge to the 
authority of Roman Christianity, a challenge which naturally was 
sooner or later to incur the fullness of papal opposition, and also be¬ 
cause of its internal content, Columban's Rule was doomed. It was the 
embodiment of the most rigorous forms of asceticism ever known in 
Western monasticism. “Obedience unto death” was the heart of the 
vow. It contains prescriptions for excessive punishments for even the 
most insignificant offenses—two hundred stripes for speaking to a 
woman without the presence of a third party, constant confession, etc. 

In spite of similarities to certain forms of Eastern eremitic practices 
of earlier times, there seems to be little if any direct influence from the 
East upon this Rule. Successful for a time in the Frankish territories 
in spite of King Clovis' symbolic conversion to Catholic Christianity 
a full century and more prior to the work of Columban among the 
Franks, his vigorous attack upon the Frankish royalty cost him their 
support and gave the Episcopal Romans the upper hand in the early 
seventh century. 

Of final significance, far outlasting the other influences of Celtic 
monasticism, are the infamous “Penitential Books.” These documents, 
though difficult to date, certainly are traceable to the Celtic Church. 
They contain directions for confessors in the forms of prayers, ques¬ 
tions to be asked of the confessant and exhaustive lists of appropriate 
acts of penance for specific sins. Though they often appear to be 
cures worse than the illness, their influence was extensive throughout 
the Middle Ages. By way of fair evaluation it may be observed that 
“they were a rough method of enforcing obedience to moral law on 
a rough people, and of holding down the usages and reminiscences of 
heathenism.” 6 As such the Penitential Books stand as symbolic of the 
constant tendency of Celtic Christianity to punish the body as a sign 
of one’s devotion. There were to be horrible manifestations of this 
attitude in later centuries. 

Monasticism Aids the Papacy and Provides Stability 

The ultimate victory of the Benedictine Rule over all Western mo¬ 
nasticism by the ninth century has been noted. But this created new 

e Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, p. 214. 
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problems in its wake that were to test the mettle of many a monk. 
Celtic Christian monasticism lacked a power base, was numerically 
small and was anti-Catholic in orientation. By contrast the chief vow 
of obedience made Benedictine monasticism a numerically and spirit¬ 
ually potent ally for whoever could gain the allegiance of the abbots 
of the influential monasteries. Gregory the Great was the first Pope 
to realize the potential advantage monasticism could offer. Since the 
episcopal polity of Catholicism had been established as early as the 
second century, the growing claims of supremacy by the bishop of 
Rome made conflict between the bishops and the popes inevitable. 
And since the monasteries were often resented and sometimes brutally 
repressed by local bishops during the Middle Ages, the attractiveness 
of complete independence from episcopal control, when offered by 
the Pope to various abbots, was very great indeed. Inasmuch as the 
success of the vows of labor and chastity often brought great wealth 
to the monasteries, the papal office was gaining doubly whenever it 
succeeded in closely allying monasticism to itself. More wealth and 
more people freely acknowledging papal supremacy were very high 
stakes in the intricacies of medieval power. Further, the monks be¬ 
came on-the-spot guardians of papal prerogatives at any time local 
bishops sought to extend their own controls. Thus, the mutual advan¬ 
tages for both Benedictine monasticism and papacy conjoined to make 
monasticism the handmaiden of the Bishop of Rome and to give 
monasticism greater freedom than it could have ever expected to ob¬ 
tain otherwise. At the same time the effective suppression of Celtic 
monasticism was assured. 

Two other factors in the success of Benedictine monasticism when 
viewed together are almost as important as the papal alliance. These 
were the missionary activities of the Benedictines and the preserver-of- 
culture roles played by the monasteries in that ill-defined period called 
the Dark Ages. Inasmuch as the Benedictines early received papal 
blessing, they were naturally the most likely choice for assignment to 
missionary activity. The stories of St. Augustine in England and of 
St. Boniface in Germany are, though widely familiar, illustrative of the 
implantation not only of catholic orthodoxy, but also of Benedictine 
monasticism as the highest form of Christian life. Such illustrations 
underscore the improbability of any other form of monastic order 
having displaced the Benedictine Rule . Further, as the outposts of 
civilization among the barbarians, often possessing the only knowledge 
of the advanced agricultural and architectural techniques of the Ro¬ 
mans, the monasteries readily became shining examples of applied 
education. 
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These factors carried the seeds of failure along with success. Fru¬ 
gality, labor, education and culture when joined with a monopoly of 
organizational pattern combined to insure the independent wealth and 
superiority of the monasteries. At the pinnacle of success in advocat¬ 
ing renunciation of self as the Christian ideal of life, the monasteries 
seemed incapable of escaping vast wealth for frugality and labor. 
Wealth, which renunciants have feared most, seemed to curse the 
ideal—and to be very alluring to those outside the monasteries for 
whom the possession of wealth was the surest means of survival in an 
increasingly barbaric age. 

Further, the political and economic state of the western lands must 
be mentioned to make clear the precariousness of monasticism. The 
papacy, which had seen its strongest manifestation in Gregory the 
Great (590-604), in spite of ever more stringent and far-reaching 
claims, was by no means the central political force in the western 
provinces. From the time of Justinian in the sixth century until the 
unifying success of Charlemagne in the late eighth and early ninth 
centuries, the West was a conglomeration of lands occupied and ruled 
by various Germanic tribes. The invasion of the Moslems in the 
seventh century had seen the occupation of virtually all of Spain, the 
southern part of France, all of North Africa, and had left Italy con¬ 
stantly under pressure and in danger of being overrun. In the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, formerly the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, 
there was constant pressure from the Slavs to the north and the Persians 
to the East. This was relieved usually only by money payment to them 
by the Byzantine Emperors. The fate of monasticism was inextricably 
intertwined with these affairs. 

The glories of the Carolingian Renaissance of the ninth century 
brought no corresponding revivification of Western monasticism, which 
had slipped far from the early Benedictine successes. Tribal and 
nationalistic self-interests coupled with the recurrent Viking raids in 
the West and the Magyar invasions to the North and East and constant 
Moslem pressures on the South were to rip apart the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire almost as soon as it was founded in 800. The demise of monas¬ 
ticism along with the larger Western culture was to continue virtually 
unabated until the end of the tenth century. 

The spiral downward was encouraged by the feudal system, which 
was in consequence of the failure not only of imperial but also regional 
leadership to provide any strong government. The episcopal and the 
monastic lands, at other times enjoying imperial and royal protection, 
became pawns as counts and feudal lords demanded increasing pro¬ 
portions of the wealth of these holdings in return for their more local 
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protection. The inevitable result was the assumption by the overlords 
of the prerogative of appointing bishops and “approving” abbots who 
were loyal to the lay rulers. Soon economic and military interests 
utterly displaced the basically spiritual role of leadership formerly 
played by the abbot. The corruptness of this practice lay not in lay¬ 
men assuming the leadership roles in the Church, for under the feudal 
conditions that was inevitable and offered the only means for the 
churches and monasteries to survive. Rather, the subordination and 
finally the virtual elimination of any concern for the spiritual well¬ 
being of the diocese or the monastery was the unforgivable failure 
of the system. 

It is, then, hardly surprising that the zeal of monasticism flagged 
by comparison to earlier times. The constant internal dissension 
often led to the plunder and destruction of monasteries held by op¬ 
posing feudal units. Since the entire feudal system was at best a 
conglomerate having real cohesion only within the smallest feudal 
unit, there was no universally recognized legal system to which the 
monasteries could appeal. When the pressure of raids from external 
forces—Vikings, Magyars, Moslems—abated, it was the glory of mo¬ 
nasticism already to have conceived and applied a pattern for its own 
reorganization which could serve as a model for the Christian Church 
at large to employ for the reorganization of society. 


Monastic Reforms 

Cluny. The piety of individual feudal lords within their own feudal 
unit was one dimension of faith that never was completely eliminated 
during the Dark Ages. This was illustrated, for example, in the midst 
of civil wars, by Duke William IX of Aquitaine, who founded the new 
monastery of Cluny in Burgundy. The dream of the new monastery 
was to make virtue of what had been the vice of previous forms of 
monasticism. Rather than renouncing the world only to have the world 
ultimately conquer and bring monasticism to its knees, the ideal of 
Cluny was to impose its ideals upon the Church and ultimately to 
bring the world into conformity with the Church's pattern or order of 
society. 

This marked one of the significant transformations of the monastic 
ideal. Long regarded as the bearer of a moral discipline for only those 
who would renounce the world and implicitly carrying an acknowl¬ 
edgment of a different and lower moral standard for the secular clergy 
and laity, monasticism in the Cluniac reform promulgated a single 
ideal of morality for all Christians. Time was required, of course, 
even to succeed in spreading this vision throughout monasticism, and 
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resistance to it was great from secular and episcopal forces, but spread 
it did. 

The abbot of Cluny became the head or general of an ever-increas¬ 
ing number of individual monasteries who agreed to accept the abbot’s 
control in order to guard the integrity of the Rule to which they were 
committed. So long as the abbots were able men—and for two cen¬ 
turies by and large they were—the system hung together and inspired 
all of Christendom. But the burden eventually proved greater than the 
leadership was able to bear, or than the states within which the monas¬ 
teries under the leadership of Cluny were to be found could allow. 

The success of Cluny, now following a familiar pattern, proved to be 
its undoing. The support of the central house often drained great 
amounts of money from the states within which the outlying monas¬ 
teries existed. Such wealth leaving a territory constituted a monetary 
drain which secular authorities dared not ignore. Often the need for 
revenue itself motivated the rulers in effect to nationalize the monas¬ 
teries and to claim their resources for secular purposes. Inasmuch as 
the alliance between papacy and monasticism was by then complete, 
the inevitable conflict between Church and secular rulers was pre¬ 
cipitated. 

The success and the power of the Cluniac reform movement is best 
illustrated by the adoption of its ideal by reform-minded popes. As 
was demonstrated by Cluny s ability to wrest monastic control from 
secular hands when it was of the moral stature to command respect 
from the secular world, these papal reformers realized that therein lay 
the hope for the larger Church. Hildebrand, long a papal adviser 
before his ascension as Gregory VII to the papal throne, was central 
to this Church-wide reform. 

Hildebrand, though not himself a monk, accepted completely the 
emergent monastic ideal of a single morality for Christianity. The 
battle lines were drawn on the two issues of discipline of the clergy, 
marked by the first thoroughgoing demand for clerical celibacy, and 
the wresting of ecclesiastical control from the secular powers. This 
battle was also to be a prolonged affair. The transformation of the 
monastic ideal and its adoption by the larger Church put the Church 
in an awkward position. The Christian advocacy of secular authority 
as being ordained directly by God went back to the days of Constantine 
and even to St. Paul and had received confirmation in the Dark Ages 
by the coronation of Charlemagne and some of the subsequent em¬ 
perors. Thus what had been preached as a coordinate relationship 
between secular and spiritual authorities now had to be transformed 
into a secular authority subordinate to a supreme spiritual authority. 
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Little wonder that with so much at stake the secular rulers were re¬ 
sistant to this transformation and that they fought it vehemently until 
the time of Pope Innocent III. The intermediate compromises on the 
issue effectively curtailed ‘lay investiture” 7 but by no means elimi¬ 
nated it before the time of Innocent. 

The Cistercians. Despite the impact of the Cluny reform upon 
Church and world, it was not to be the source of continuing revitaliza¬ 
tion of Christendom. The next stage of monasticism belonged to the 
Cistercian movement. Though questionable, it appears that the in¬ 
spiration for this new movement came from the contact with Eastern 
monasticism made by the participants in the first Crusade (1096-1099). 
The plausibility of this theory lies in the unswerving allegiance to the 
ideals of asceticism stretching back to Antony which had never de¬ 
parted from Eastern monastic life. Though again transformed, the 
ascetic dimensions of monasticism reasserted themselves. The trans¬ 
formation now took the form of regarding renunciation as positive 
rather than negative, as the means for attaining union with the Re¬ 
deemer by fervent love and perfect devotion. 

The founding of the Cistercians at Citeaux in 1098 by St. Robert of 
Molesme was illustrative of the dynamics of monastic development. 
The order was but one of many to appear in the next few centuries. 
The quest for the perfect form proceeded and was matched by a 
longing for internal spiritual perfection. Its leaders were often un¬ 
aware of what had preceded their efforts but nonetheless were aware 
of the lure of something wondrous leading them onward. Each trans¬ 
formation of monasticism was an implicit acknowledgment of the 
failures of the past, but each was also an explicit demonstration of the 
vitality and unquenchability of the ideal. 

The towering monastic and ecclesiastical figure of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury was Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), sometimes referred to as 
the uncrowned Pope. Bom of nobility, he was drawn to the monastic 
life in 1113 along with a band of loyal friends. His piety and charisma 
were soon to mark him as one of the outstanding monks of all time. 
His complete obedience combined with unbelievable austerity led 
to his being charged with the responsibility for founding a new Cis¬ 
tercian house at Clairvaux in 1115. By 1119 the Cistercians were 
recognized by the papacy as a new religious order. Their organization 
avoided the error of centralized internationalism which had led to the 

7 Lay investiture refers to the feudal practice of powerful laymen—emperors, 
kings, nobles—investing their chosen men with ecclesiastical offices. These choices 
were often based on political and economic loyalty to the investing layman rather 
than on spiritual leadership. 
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demise of Cluny and at the same time avoided the utter autonomy and 
isolation of the earlier Benedictine organization. Each Cistercian mon¬ 
astery under its own abbot was self-governing, but there were annual 
meetings of the abbots at Citeaux where uniformity was preserved. 
The proliferation of Cistercian abbeys was marked. 

Bernard was a figure of immense influence. He was constantly 
called to counsel popes and bishops and was a conservative but able 
theologian. He was a curious figure in that he assumed that monastic 
asceticism and service of the secular church were compatible ideals. 
No doubt his model has been a source of great consternation to lesser 
men through the ages, for he did combine the two admirably. But if 
Bernard be taken as symbolic of the Cistercian ideal, once again an 
Achilles heel is evident. The very subjugation of this order to papal 
authority alone, independent of all diocesan episcopal control, marked 
its inevitable downfall. “The [monastic] ideal had become material¬ 
ized as a tool in the hands of the Church to be used for their common 
aggrandizement. 8 Ideals had long since been subordinated to power, 
self-understandings of men like Bernard notwithstanding. What clearly 
was emerging was the seed of the destruction of the as yet unborn 
medieval synthesis.” It lay in the alliance of the papal office and the 
regular clergy over against the bishops and the secular clergy, the latter 
backed by a soon-to-emerge national self-consciousness, which ulti¬ 
mately would subordinate both these forces. The dynamics of mo- 
nasticism were irreversibly altered by the slow and subtle shift from 
poverty to obedience as the chief measurement of the ideal of renun¬ 
ciation. 

Although poverty was yet to be tried again in the form of the men¬ 
dicant orders, the militant orders of the twelfth century really were 
pointing to the culmination of the ideal. Further, in the founding of 
the Carthusian order in the thirteenth century the loose cenobitic form 
of monasticism was given new shape. Although continuing through 
the centuries unabated, unreformed because undeformed,” it was 
not able to claim large numbers of adherents. Finally, the organization 
of the Canons Regular, organized upon the Augustinian Rule (some¬ 
times called the Austin Rule and thus Austin Canons ), must be noted. 
Part of the reforming popes vision in the eleventh century was the 
extension of the monastic ideal to all of the church. Thus the secular 
clergy were encouraged to assume a life under a Rule and thus become 
regular. A practice begun in Italy spread rapidly, so that by the 
twelfth century these congregations were found throughout France, 


8 Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, p. 244. 
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Germany and Britain as well. Their distinguishing characteristic, of 
course, was their clerical origin and exclusivism by contrast to the lay 
origin and inclusivism of older monastic orders. Among clergymen as 
well as among the monks, the virtue of obedience was used as an 
organizing principle. Poverty, the formerly identifying virtue of 
monasticism, was an encumbrance; celibacy was an easy virtue to 
feign; but obedience had to be maintained. 

Before obedience would assume unchallenged supremacy in the 
hierarchy of monastic virtues, however, the mendicant experiment had 
to be conducted. The role of education in monasticism had sharply 
declined in the twelfth century. The former glory and raison d’Stre 
of many of the monasteries was usurped or abdicated to the rising 
cathedral schools and universities. With the decline of educational 
responsibility one of the chief reasons for having traditional monastic 
houses was de-emphasized. Further, since the lands had been so 
productive and had thus consistently thwarted the desire of the monks 
for poverty, it was natural that someone should conceive the notion 
that the life of a wandering beggar would guarantee that the life of 
poverty could be maintained. First, and perhaps most significantly, 
by being out in the world the friars could serve the needs of humanity 
in a manner prohibited formerly by having to maintain the cloister. 
The two twelfth century saints Dominic (1170-1221) and Francis of 
Assisi (1181-1226) take their place alongside Pachomius, Benedict 
and Bernard in the story of monasticism. 

Mendicant Orders. Dominic, a Spaniard, in a time when a large 
portion of his homeland was still in Moslem hands, was a fierce de¬ 
fender of Catholic orthodoxy. This was his greatest legacy to the 
Dominican order which received papal approval in 1215, even though 
the Rule was not completed until 1221. Preaching and study were the 
chief business of the Dominicans. They took up the former monastic 
zeal for education and revived extensive missionary activity. Some¬ 
times referred to as the “watchdogs of orthodoxy” they were often 
assigned onerous tasks such as conducting the Inquisition. Though 
this function was later to be usurped by the Jesuits, the significance 
of the Dominicans in such vital areas as the development of scholastic 
theology particularly in the thirteenth century must be noted. 

Francis of Assisi is one of the most legendary men in the history of 
Christianity. He built the order which bears his name upon the ideal 
of private and corporate poverty. The order won papal approval in 
1210 and attracted a wide following. Enthusiasm for the ideal of 
poverty characterized these early mendicant followers of the saintly 
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Francis. Ironically, though, the popularity of the order brought it 
wealth, which produced crises of interpreting the ideal of poverty 
resulting in a long history of dissension and schism within the order. 
Though the order was not primarily scholarly in its inception, some of 
the greatest theologians of late medieval times were Franciscans. 
Spiritual vitality was their ideal, so these theologians emphasized the 
close connection between sound theology and spiritual health. 

The significance of these mendicant orders, as the Dominicans and 
Franciscans exclusively were called, lay in the autonomous status which 
they enjoyed and the unique extension to the laity which they organ¬ 
ized. The latter was only possible because of the former. The preach¬ 
ing of the friars was to all men, and the message was the love of Christ 
which claims all men. Thus for laymen, though married and very 
much in the world, a separate order was formed. Called the Tertiary, 
the order provided a means for men to dedicate themselves to the 
Gospel, short of giving up the world. Basically representing a modifi¬ 
cation of the Rules of the orders, these opportunities rekindled the 
spiritual life of many. It represented the triumph of the conviction 
that Christianity has no double morality, but rather offers both an 
active and a contemplative path to salvation. Though surely this still 
distinguished between the way of the few and the many, it was a 
significant departure from the distinction between the high and the 
low paths—a shift from a qualitative distinction to a quantitative one. 
This was one of the most effective means the Church ever developed 
of Christianizing European man; when it is realized how barbaric life 
in medieval Europe had remained in spite of the Church's best efforts, 
the magnitude of the friars' accomplishment at this point will be ap¬ 
preciated more fully. 

Two other factors, particularly from the history of the Franciscans, 
should be noted. First, Francis' love of nature is epitomized in his 
awe of the beauty in a raindrop. His followers sought to celebrate 
nature, and this reveling in the glories of nature came to characterize 
much medieval art and architecture. A too often ignored and sup¬ 
pressed dimension of reality was for a time recovered by Christendom. 
Second, Francis allowed for a much greater degree of individualism 
than previously was characteristic of monasticism. Bureaucracy gave 
way to a spontaneity that had been lost or largely suppressed for 
centuries by Christians. This dimension of the Franciscan vision was 
soon to be lost by subsequent developments of the order, but it re¬ 
dounds to their founder's glory that he honored the integrity of man. 

The role of the Dominicans for the next three centuries was to 
reflect the internal and external vicissitudes we have so often already 
encountered in tracing the course of monasticism. The development 
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of mysticism amidst the orders in the fourteenth century put the papal 
machinery at terrible odds with the late medieval heirs of an ancient 
vision. The effective suppression of the orders led expectedly to the 
relative ineffectual state of monasticism in the fifteenth century. By 
painful experience the torchbearers of the monastic ideal were finally 
forced to realize that it would be tolerated—even supported and cher¬ 
ished—only if it could by deed and theory demonstrate its value to 
the larger church. In the sixteenth century in the midst of growing 
agitation for reform and renewal, which included the revival of regu¬ 
lated discipline among the clergy and the founding of new orders, there 
arose a man who was keenly aware of the turbulent course of monastic 
history. His name was Ignatius Loyola (1491P-1556); his vision re¬ 
sulted in the Society of Jesus. 

The Society of Jesus. Few of Ignatius’ predecessors were as well 
prepared as he for the task of conceiving and ordering a regulated 
movement. Only after years of studying the history of monasticism did 
he give shape to the constitution of the new order. Pope Paul III, in 
the midst of the reformation era, solemnly established the order in 
1540. The vitality and extensiveness of the Jesuits is remarkable in the 
centuries since its inception. About the Society of Jesus alone it is 
just to write: 

It never became a mere tool in the hand of the Church, and it never, like 
the earlier orders, sank into insignificance. It never transformed itself 
into a department of the Church; rather did the Church fall under the 
domination of the Jesuits. In the Society of Jesus, in fact, monasticism 
has actually won the victory over the secular Church of the West. 9 

Though monasticism had moved far from its lowly beginning in 
the quietism of solitude to the restless activism of the Jesuits, about it 
can be said that few ideals have ever been given such varied oppor¬ 
tunities to express themselves. No less remarkable than the adaptabil¬ 
ity of the institution itself as it was molded by the fertile imaginations 
of good and able men over the course of thirteen centuries was the 
patience of the Church in letting a dream explore and fulfill itself. 
Even if it seems remote and impractical to modem man, he must not 
allow the concerns of today blind him to the contingencies of days 
gone by when the candle of monasticism dispelled very nearly over¬ 
powering darkness. The story of the agonized quest for a more perfect 
way to keep the faith while honoring the role of the Church and the 
ultimate success of the Jesuits has given an overview for the following 
chapters. 


d Hamack, Monasticism, p. 111. 
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9 

The Papacy: 

The Shepherding 
of the Many 


INTRODUCTION 

The honor, grandeur, and veneration of Rome was transferred from 
the Emperor of the Roman Empire to the Bishop of Rome only through 
a long, tedious process, often marked by intrigue and manipulation. 
Critics of the papacy have abounded, and not the least of the many 
thrusts of criticism has been an emphasis on the all too human short¬ 
comings that can be found in the history of the papal office and its 
occupants. Although such criticism cannot be dismissed out of hand, 
it should not blind one to the high drama and significance of the evo¬ 
lution of the papacy. 

The Church in Rome has consistently enjoyed a widespread venera¬ 
tion. The place of Peter and Paul in that story is crucial. The claim to 
such venerable apostolic foundations, when combined with the im¬ 
perial importance of the city of Rome, was inevitably the wellspring 
of an aura that would enhance the works of whoever could properly 
speak for the Roman Church. It is not difficult to imagine the weight 
of responsibility which such a person must have felt, even in the times 
before such responsibility was dogmatically articulated and accepted 
by the Church. This sense of responsibility may have contributed to 
an altogether too facile identification of the veneration in which other 
Christians held the Church in Rome with an imagined mandate to 
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mediate disputes and to promulgate “official” religious perspectives. 
History, however, offers many cases of the emergence of leadership and 
power which were established upon much less firm bases. 

The absence of a clear mandate from her sister Churches in wishing 
Rome to exercise a role of final authority did not deter spokesmen for 
the Roman Church from offering their opinions in extra-Roman Church 
affairs. Later when the issue of Roman supremacy was debated, this 
long standing de facto nature of Roman practice was a strong factor 
in the acceptance of such authority, at least by other Churches in the 
West. To the Churches of the East, however, particularly in the cities 
whose bishoprics had their own illustrious histories and their own 
claims to equal if not higher eminence, the claims of the Roman bishops 
were outrageous. Contention between the Churches of East and West 
over this point was an important dimension of the breach that ulti¬ 
mately divided Christendom. 

The Historical Content of the Rise of 
Papal Self-Consciousness 

Although it presents some important questions to the thoughtful 
reader, there is little doubt that Clement, the Bishop of Rome, in his 
letter to the Church at Corinth written between 90 and 100, assumed 
that he enjoyed a degree of authority to speak to the state of affairs 
in the Church in Corinth. Clement wrote: “If there be some who fail 
to obey what God has told them through us, they must realize that 
they will enmesh themselves in sin and in no insignificant danger.” 1 
The context within which Clement apparently wrote these words sug¬ 
gests that he may have been responding to a request he had received 
from the Corinthians for his advice. If so, insofar as they are based 
on this letter, some of the force of later claims about the right of 
Clement to direct the affairs of all Churches is lessened. On the other 
hand, there can be no question but that something very near Clement's 
assuming that right is implicit in his pronouncing judgment upon any 
who fail to accept his word as being directly Gods word. 

The Veneration of Rome. Any attempt to understand the develop¬ 
ment of the papal office must take into account the above-mentioned 
veneration within which the Church at Rome was held by other Chris¬ 
tians. The reasons for this veneration are manifold, but not least must 
have been the considerable awe within which the city of Rome itself 

1 Clement of Rome, Letter to the Church in Corinth , Chapter 12, The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. I (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1951), p. 8. 
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was held throughout the Roman Empire. Livy had even deified the 
city in his writing. Beyond any question the Roman Church as well 
as the Roman bishopric benefited by this widespread worship of the 
city. Even so, this in itself would scarcely have been sufficient reason 
for the emergence of the power of the Roman bishop. 

In the first place, the veneration of the Roman Church had not 
emerged full-blown from the New Testament times. In fact it was 
the Church in Jerusalem, according to the New Testament, which was 
the recipient of peculiar reverence from other Christians in earliest 
times. And, after Jerusalem's influence waned, other Churches of the 
East—Antioch, Carthage, Corinth, and Ephesus—successively came to 
the forefront. Further, from very early times, Alexandria, rather than 
Rome, was the center of the Church's theological ferment. Doctrine 
early accepted as orthodox was hammered out by the Alexandrians. 
To accentuate this widespread veneration of these other Churches, the 
title ‘pope" was given to some of their bishops for over a century 
before a Roman bishop was so designated. 

In the second place, whereas other churches could cite scriptural 
evidence for their having been founded by one or another of the 
Apostles, the Roman Church could not. Among other things, this 
clearly meant that Rome, awkwardly enough, had to claim her primacy 
in the face of evidence that several of the Eastern Churches both 
antedated her and also enjoyed greater prominence than she. 

The Petrine Tradition. Confronted by lack of evidence to support 
her claim to supremacy, the Roman Church seized the initiative on 
two fronts. First, a long-standing tradition that the Church of Rome 
was founded by both Paul and Peter was emphasized by the Romans. 
In order to augment its strenuous defense of that tradition, the Roman 
Church also insisted that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome. Given 
sufficient passage of time for the concept of monarchical “ episkopos 1 ” 
to develop, and for Roman exegesis of the passage in Matthew 16 upon 
which was based the claim for Peter's having been charged by Jesus 
to oversee the terrestrial church, the theoretical groundwork was laid 
for Rome's insistence upon its primacy. Second, a very clear practical 
advantage was seized by the Roman Church. Being a child not only 
of the Christian faith, but also of the city of Rome, the Church in Rome 
had a perfect model in the political organization of the empire after 
which to pattern its assault on the multifarious problems by which 
Christianity was being challenged. The Bishop of Rome modeled his 
hierarchy after the emperor’s. It was effective in putting down heresy, 
in eliminating internal division, and in uniting Christendom in com- 
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mon effort Effectiveness in these tasks then made the Church in Rome 
a model for other churches. 

The development of Roman primacy was a long and tedious process. 
Among the dimensions of that development mentioned above, none 
was more crucial than the Roman bishops’ success in finally gaining 
widespread acceptance for their particular interpretation of the pas¬ 
sage in Matthew upon which they argue for the biblical basis of their 
primacy [Matt. 16:17-19]: 

You are Peter, the Rock, and upon this rock, I will build my church, 
and the forces of death will never overpower it. I will give you the keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven; what you forbid on earth shall be forbidden 
in heaven, and what you allow on earth shall be allowed in heaven. 

Even those who came to accept the tradition that Peter began the 
Church in Rome and that he served it as bishop for twenty-five years 
have often questioned the accuracy of the Roman interpretation of this 
passage. 2 Thejnost problematic aspects of the Roman interpretations 
are caught up in the following questions. Even if Jesus did grant 
Peter authority over the visible church after Jesus’ death, what evi- 
dence is there that Jesus meant Peter to have successors, namely, the 
bishops of Rome? If the Bishop of Rome was to be recognizecTas 
supreme from the beginning, why does the New Testament nowhere 
mention the matter? Finally, and perhaps the most penetrat ing, why 
did Roman bishops make so little use of Matthew 16 until the fifth 
century? — 

The force of these and other important questions must have con¬ 
tributed to the rather widespread Roman acceptance of the attitude 
taken by John Henry Cardinal Newman, who wrote in the nineteenth 
century: 

There was a certain element at work, or in existence, divinely sanc¬ 
tioned, which for some reasons did not at once show itself on the sur¬ 
face of ecclesiastical affairs, but gradually, with the expansion of the 
Church, and in response to the needs of the times, developed into full 
vitality. 3 

This attitude reflects a shift in emphasis on the part of Roman apolo¬ 
gists who today need no more than to assert the pronouncement of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility made by the first Vatican Council in 

2 The Catholic scholar Launoy in the 1860*s compiled a survey, presented to, 
but obviously rejected by, the Vatican I Council, in which he judged that only 
17 of 85 early Fathers favored the Roman interpretation of this passage of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

3 John Henry Cardinal Newman, Apologia pro Vita sua (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1956), p. 149. 
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1870. But the history of the period we are investigating is that of the 
predogmatic era when the ‘needs of the time” dictated a recurrent 
reliance upon the Petrine theories and the seizure of political and 
ecclesiastical opportunities to help make the “divinely sanctioned ele¬ 
ment [of Roman supremacy]” manifest. As we shall see, by all counts 
the latter practical needs and opportunities loomed large and made of 
Roman supremacy a fait accompli supported only by occasional, if not 
incidental, theoretical pronouncements. All of this, however, tended 
more to establish the primacy of the Church in Rome, rather than that 
of the Bishop of Rome. 

Rome as Arbiter of Church Disputes. The role of the Church in 
Rome as arbiter of intra-Christian disputes, as noted earlier, began 
very early in the history of Christianity. In addition to Clement’s 
admonition to the Church at Corinth in the first century, we can cite 
the dispute in the second century over the dating of the Easter cele¬ 
bration. About the entire affair, there is still much to be learned, but 
that it was a controversy which contributed to the development of 
Roman primacy cannot be debated. At stake was the annual date 
when Christians should properly celebrate Easter. Each of the con¬ 
flicting practices, the Asian as well as the Roman, could claim a firm 
traditional basis. The practice, widespread among Asian Churches, 
was to celebrate the Easter Feast in strict correlation with the Jewish 
Passover. This tradition made it possible for Easter to fall on any day 
of a week. It could, of course, appeal to the “Last Supper” of Jesus 
with the Apostles, which is assumed to have been the Passover Feast. 
In this Asiatic practice the feast was really a mourning of the sacrifice 
of the Pascal Lamb, who, in ritualistic terms, was “slain for the sins 
of the world.” The Roman practice, by contrast, was to celebrate 
Easter throughout Holy Week, culminating in the Easter Sunday cele¬ 
bration of the resurrection. This practice was supported by long¬ 
standing tradition also. In these conflicting traditions, the thrust of 
the controversy was inherent. Should Christians fast and mourn the 
death of Christ (in the Jewish paschal tradition) or rejoice in the 
resurrection (a tradition emphasizing the distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity)? Theological questions were secondary to the de¬ 
bate; conformity of all Christians in ritualistic practice was the real 
issue. 

Although there were discussions prior to 190 regarding this matter, 
the real altercation arose between 190-194 with Victor, Bishop of 
Rome, and Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, as the chief protagonists. 
Victor, the fourteenth Bishop of Rome, attempted to impose the West- 
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em Easter tradition on some of the congregation in Rome which fol¬ 
lowed the Asiatic tradition. Polycrates wrote a long epistle defending 
the Asiatic practice as having firm apostolic precedence. Victor was in¬ 
censed at such affrontery and branded the Asiatics as heretics and, sig¬ 
nificantly, threatened them with excommunication. Primarily through 
the ministrations of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, an outright schism be¬ 
tween churches employing the respective practices was prevented. In 
his peace-making efforts Irenaeus rebuked Victor for the arrogance of 
his position. Even though unity was preserved, Hamack argues 
that Victor was “recognized, in his capacity of Bishop of Rome, as the 
special guardian of the common unity.” 4 Needless to say, Roman 
Easter practice finally was dogmatized as being official Catholic prac¬ 
tice in the canons of the Council of Nicea in 325 and has prevailed in 
the West. The debate over the dating of Easter continued for several 
centuries, but for our immediate purposes, it suffices to note Rome’s 
victory in the matter. 

Though other illustrations could be cited, it is not necessary. By 
now one thing emerges clearly. At least by 250 the primacy of the 
Roman Church was acknowledged by many non-Roman Christians. 
Her decisions were not always accepted, nor were they always offered 
in the best taste. Further, there was no clearly articulated historical 
or dogmatic basis for this primacy. And little evidence can be adduced 
to demonstrate that as yet the primacy of the Roman Church was iden¬ 
tified with that of the Roman bishop. 

The Primacy of the Roman Bishop. Bishops of Rome, first called 
“pope” by Tertullian, and then only in a derogatory sense, had by then 
already begun to promulgate a doctrine of the primacy of the office. 
Callistus (218-223) was the first bishop on record to act independently 
of consultation with the hierarchy of the Roman Church and defended 
his action on the basis of Matthew 16. And this was in the minds of 
many Christians a qualitatively different assertion from that of the 
primacy of the Roman Church in early Christian history. 

The problem became more and more acute precisely because of the 
eminent decline of the influence of the Church in Rome during the third 
century. Paradoxically enough, to the degree that the Roman Church 
succeeded in disseminating its pattern of organization and its forms of 
worship to other churches, to that extent its uniqueness was decimated. 
The other churches, being so patterned, needed less and less help from 
outside and more and more they became concerned to pursue their 

4 Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma , 3rd German ed., trans. Neil Buchanan, 
vol. I (New York: Dover Publications, 1961), p. 161. 
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own interests. The more catholic the Roman practices became, the less 
interested became the other churches in being Roman Catholic. 

The net result of this whole development was the bishop of Rome's 
having to wage a battle for supremacy on dogmatic grounds that 
basically refuted the pattern of church organization which the Roman 
Church had disseminated. This apparent inconsistency makes the 
emergence of the Roman pontiff's supremacy all the more remarkable. 
Whereas the high esteem within which the Imperial City had been held 
had naturally accrued to the Roman Church, the fight for supremacy 
of the bishop enjoyed no such built-in advantage. The emergence of 
that supremacy was most evident in the episcopate of a select few of 
the Roman popes. In glancing even at these select men it will be 
fairly obvious that the disintegration of the Roman Empire was at least 
as much, and probably more, responsible for the emergent supremacy 
than was any widespread acceptance of the Petrine tradition. 

The position taken on this issue by such important Church fathers 
as Tertullian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and particularly by 
Cyprian, is all but impossible to ascertain. Each of them has been 
used both to support the papal claims and to refute them. The inter¬ 
pretation more amenable to our understanding is that the Roman 
bishops supremacy first emerged and that after the fact the theoretical 
foundations were most compellingly constructed. 


The Exercise of Papal Power 

The conversion of Constantine the Great, who began his rule as 
one of an imperial triumvirate over the Roman Empire in 309 and who 
ruled alone from 323 until 337, marked a crucial moment in the history 
of Christianity. In 313 the Edict of Milan was issued. Though his 
may have been primarily political, practical motivations rather than 
religious, Constantine took the Roman bishop, Sylvester I, as his theo¬ 
logical adviser. In the trinitarian controversy which precipitated his 
calling the Council of Nicea, Constantine regarded the Roman pontiffs 
position as the orthodox one. This alliance of the emperor with the 
Roman bishop marked a transition of signal importance. 

The shifting of emphasis that was to characterize Christianity 
throughout the Middle Ages was abetted even further by Constantine’s 
shifting the capitol of the Empire to Byzantium in 330. If the Roman 
bishop lost the immediate advantage of direct access to the emperor’s 
ear, he gained the privilege of exercising in the Western province what 
were tantamount to imperial prerogatives in a vast range of enterprises. 
For long periods he was to be without effective political rivals in the 
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West. And when Rome finally fell, the pope in Rome was the last 
semblance of Roman authority. In spite of the success of the German 
invaders in conquering the western province of the Roman Empire, the 
loyalty of the Roman citizens remaining in that portion of the Empire 
accrued not to the Germans, but to the Roman bishop. And in the 
end, even the conquerors were conquered, at least superficially, by 
the Roman pontiff. Some selected Roman bishops illustrate these de¬ 
velopments. 

Innocent I. Innocent I reigned from 402 until 417. It was during 
his episcopacy, of course, that Rome was beseiged and sacked by Alaric. 
In the vacuum thus created, Innocent I seized the initiative and many 
documents from the period reveal the Widespread support he received 
from many a western prelate of the Church. One of the key occur¬ 
rences during Innocent's Papacy was the Pelagian debates. Many of 
the bishops sought from Innocent I a statement of agreement for their 
diocesan and local condemnation of Pelagianism. Often their letters 
to Innocent I provide evidence of a widespread acknowledgment of 
biblical supports for his supremacy, and all of them indicate by their 
very existence that the Roman bishops practical supremacy was ac¬ 
knowledged. Whether he based it upon already accepted precedents 
or upon his own ingenuity, Innocent I wrote a sentence in 417 which 
was to be fateful in the emergence of a doctrine of papal supremacy: 

It is therefore with due care and fitness that you (members of the 
Council of Mileve) consult the secrets of the apostolic office (that office, 

I mean, to which belongs, besides those things that are outside, the 
care of all churches) as to what opinion should be held on doubtful 
matters . . . 5 

This appears to be the first publication of the assertion that the Bishop 
of Rome enjoys divine insights that are not accessible to others, even 
other bishops. Such a claim surely was to come to characterize the 
papal office in the future. 

Leo I. Leo I (years in bishopric, 440-461) was undoubtedly the 
Roman bishop whose reign more nearly approximated in reality the 
papal theories that had been building than that of any of his pred¬ 
ecessors. In the absence of imperial power in Rome, Leo I stood 
and served the interests of the Empire mightily in the face of the 
invasions by the Huns and Vandals. Further, Leo's role in the Council 
of Chalcedon was extremely significant. His formulations of the Chris- 
tological dogmas were accepted at Chalcedon in the face of the over- 

5 Edward Giles, ed., Documents Illustrating Papal Authority a.d. 96-454 (Lon¬ 
don: SPCK [Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge], 1952), p. 202. 
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whelming numerical strength of the Eastern bishops. Romes defining 
so crucial a dogma was to be a model for all future popes—both their 
actions and their rationales for such actions. 

Even though Leo's views prevailed in the chief business of the Coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon, the very authority which Leo successfully wielded 
in that instance was fundamentally challenged by other canons adopted 
by the same Council. The process had begun in 381 with Canon 3 of 
the Council of Constantinople which asserted: 

The Bishop of Constantinople [is] to have the primacy of honour next 
after the Bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is New Rome. 0 

The Council of Chalcedon in 451 further modified this Constantino- 
politan position when in Canon 28 it stated: 

... to the throne of Old Rome, the Fathers gave privileges with good 
reason, because it was the imperial city. And the 150 bishops, . . . 
gave equal privileges to the most holy throne of New Rome; judging 
with good reason that the city honoured by the monarchy and the 
senate, and enjoying equal privileges with the old imperial Rome, 
should likewise receive equal rank in matters ecclesiastical . . , 6 7 

Leo denounced this canon and it was never accepted in the Western 
sees. For later defenses of papal supremacy, both Leo's success in 
theological mediations at the Council of Chalcedon and his implicit 
claims to supremacy, rather than the canons of the Council, were 
employed. 

Gregory I. In Gregory I, usually referred to as the Great (years in 
papacy, 590-604), the rising tide of papal self-consciousness reached 
a new high-water mark. More self-consciously and more explicitly 
than any of his predecessors, Gregory exemplified the papal claim to 
supremacy. His assumption of imperial powers in the badly deteri¬ 
orating political realm, plus his personal ambition, combined to make 
of him the papal prototype for centuries. 

The prevailing political situation in the second half of the sixth 
century was the vacuum created when the Lombards, the last wave of 
Germanic invaders, crushed Justinian's forces who lacked the support 
from the East which had been expected. Gregory stepped forward, 
secured a tentative peace with the Lombards, and began to represent 
the interests of the empire as well as the Roman Church. This brought 
heightened allegiance to the papal court from the citizens of the West 

6 Henry Bettenson, ed., Documents of the Christian Church , 2nd ed. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1963), p. 116. 

7 Ibid ., p. 117. 
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and it increased the prestige of the papacy almost to the level of the 
emperor in Constantinople,— 

Some of the threads of the intricate fabric of Gregory’s life are 
worth attention. First, he was the first elected pope who had formerly 
been in monastic orders. The rigor of that disciplined morality influ¬ 
enced his exercise of the papal office. Second, he made a firm commit¬ 
ment to Augustinian theology. This commitment expressed itself, how¬ 
ever, in a corruption of the profundity of some of Augustine’s most 
important theological insights. Augustine’s distinction between the 
city of God and the city of earth was distorted and reshaped by 
Gregory. Other aberrations left Gregory propounding at best a semi- 
Augustianism, in spite of his best intentions. But, in spite of the 
problematic character of his theologizing, Gregory the Great was the 
most able and efficient pope to bless Rome up to that point. In his 
papacy the full force of John McKnight’s words in tracing the develop¬ 
ment of papal power can be felt: 

Pure democracy verges perilously on anarchy; it is inefficient; where 
all are equally responsible, little gets done. So, as the Church grew, 
democracy yielded to republicanism; republicanism in turn to autoc¬ 
racy; autocracy at last to monarchy. 8 

In the papacy of Gregory I the papal monarchy emerged full-blown 
and absolutism of the papal claims may most accurately be dated from 
his pontificate. 

Stabilizing the Papal Authority 

The Donation of Constantine. Gregory was followed by men not 
nearly so able as theologians or as administrators. Until the time of 
Stephen II (752-757) no pope was able to further, or even to ap¬ 
proximate, the power of the papacy as it had been wielded by Gregory 
I. Although the reign of Stephen was not particularly illustrious either, 
it was important in that during it, a document ostensibly dated 317 
and called the “Donation of Constantine” appeared. The lengthy docu¬ 
ment contained an account of Constantine’s conversion to Christianity 
and the ministrations of Bishop Sylvester I, then pope, to Constantine. 
Further, the document exalts the see of Rome as supreme in all of 
Christendom and contains these words: 

... we convey to the oft-mentioned and most blessed Silvester, uni¬ 
versal pope, both our palace, as preferment, and likewise all provinces, 
palaces and districts of the city of Rome and Italy and of the regions 
of the West; and bequeathing them to the power and sway of him 

8 John P. McKnight, The Papacy (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1952), 
p. 170. 
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and the pontiffs, his successors, we do . . . determine and decree that 
the same be placed at his disposal, and do lawfully grant it as a perma¬ 
nent possession to the holy Roman Church. 9 

The document concludes with the assertion that the real reason for the 
shift of the capital from Rome to Byzantium was: “ . , it is not right 
that an earthly emperor should have authority there [in Rome], where 
the rule of priests and the head of the Christian religion have been 
established by the Emperor of heaven . . .” 10 

The effect of this document is difficult to assess with certainty. 
Psychically it must have had great impact. 11 Practically, it is clear 
that Stephen II used the document as leverage for gaining bona fide 
title to the land mentioned in the document by persuading Pepin the 
Short, king of the Franks, to overrun the Lombards and to deliver title 
to the lands to Stephen in a transaction entitled “Pepin's Donation.” 
This action laid the groundwork for the' founding of the Holy Roman 
Empire when Charlemagne was crowned by Pope Leo III in 800. The 
direction of the transmission of power from pope to emperor was a 
signal of the claim subsequently advanced that the pope could make 
emperors. 

The Division of East from West. The coronation of Charlemagne 
was another in the series of events which eventually separated the 
Churches of the East from the Roman West. When Leo crowned 
Charlemagne, the Byzantine Empire still laid nominal claim to the 
Western provinces of the Roman Empire. Leo's unilateral act of 
crowning Charlemagne made it virtually impossible for the churches 
of the East to maintain a divided loyalty to the spiritual power of the 
Roman bishop; for that spiritual power had now become temporal 
and was a direct challenge to the temporal power of the emperor of 
the Byzantine Empire. Since the fortunes of the Eastern churches 
and bishops were much more closely tied to the favor of the Byzantine 
emperor, their loyalties to him overrode any other considerations, spirit¬ 
ual or otherwise. And though the Roman bishop's geographical con¬ 
trols of many Churches and bishops were thereby reduced and ulti¬ 
mately severed, his gains in the West seemed to offset any losses in 
the East. 

The Temporal Powers of the Papacy. The process of solidifying 
the temporal strength of the Roman bishop was furthered by Pope 
Nicholas I (858-867). Aside from many successful practical maneu- 

9 Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church , pp. 139-140. 

10 Ibid., p. 140. 

n The proof that it was, in fact, a forgery put forth by Lorenzo Valla in the 
fifteenth century would hardly have been so shattering as it was if the document 
had not carried considerable force. 
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vers, Nicholas strengthened the theoretical basis of the papacy by ac¬ 
cepting the authenticity of and promulgating the “Isidorian Decretals.” 
This document purported to be an authentic collection and catalog 
of all decisions reached by the previous popes and Councils of the 
Church. It included the “Donation of Constantine.” Its chief claims 
in support of papal power included the assertions that the popes had 
claimed and enjoyed supreme authority in the Church from the very 
beginnings of Christianity, that all bishops could appeal directly to 
the Roman Pontiff and bypass their immediate archbishops, and that 
all bishops and popes were free from temporal authority. In the 
hands of skillful men, the impact of such a document was powerful 
reinforcement of papal claims. 12 During this period the Church was 
becoming the owner of vast amounts of land. In a feudalistic society, 
of course, land was synonymous with power. 

The office of the spiritual headship of the Church, now become a 
temporal power competing with others for temporal allegiance, became 
a political football, eagerly sought by the worthy and the not-so-worthy. 
Between 882 and 1046 there were forty-three popes. Many were 
murdered by zealots seeking to gain the great prize—a kind of medieval 
power and land grab game. Those who successfully retained the 
Roman see were often more concerned to pass it on to their children 
than to exercise any pastoral role. Others simply sold the see for vast 
sums. In fact, one pope who sincerely sought to reform the practices 
and to assert moral leadership as the Bishop of Rome, Gregory VI, 
obtained it through a purchase. One of the ironies of his story is that 
subsequently his reform measures were so successful that he was de¬ 
posed for having gained the bishopric by purchase—a practice known 
as simony. He was in office from 1045 to 1046. 

The most significant development in the papal story from 882 until 
1059 was that the Roman see, because of the power, wealth and pres¬ 
tige attached to it, had more and more fallen under the power of 
temporal interests—particularly those of the emperor of the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire when he was able to control the matter. This control of 
the papal office by laymen was a burden not lightly borne by the re¬ 
forming popes, whose concerns were spiritual rather than temporal. 

Of particular significance in facing the problem of investiture— 
whether ecclesiastical appointments would be made by powerful lay 
people or by duly invested ecclesiastical leaders—was the papacy of 
Nicholas II. In 1059 he issued a decree which made the election of 
the pope a matter exclusively to be handled by the cardinals. The 

12 The “Isidorian Decretals” were also proved to be a forgery by scholars in 
the Renaissance. 
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emperor would only be notified after the election. The emperor at 
that time, Henry XV, was only five years old and hardly able to muster 
the force that would have been necessary to repeal the decree. Since 
1059, the procedure for electing a pope has never been substantially 
altered in spite of repeated medieval efforts to modify it. 

The test of the will of the Church in enforcing this decree came 
immediately upon Nicholas II’s death in 1061. Alexander II was the 
pope duly elected by the cardinals as prescribed by the decree of 
1059. The German nobles persuaded the seven-year-old Henry IV to 
appoint a rival pope. It is testimony to the courage of Alexander II 
that he maintained his papacy for twelve years under the duress of 
having to compete with an imperially supported counter-pope. Of 
equal importance with Alexander s determination was the vigor and 
singleness of purpose of Hildebrand, one of the reform-minded group 
of papal advisors. Alexanders papacy was so impressively marked by 
wise counsel and prudent reform that the challenge posed by the 
counter-pope appointed by the young emperor was suppressed. 

Two Papal Careers 

The Hildebrandine Reform. In 1073, when Alexander died, Hilde¬ 
brand was the popular choice of the laity as well as the hierarchy of 
the Roman Church to succeed Alexander. Although the cardinals went 
through the motions of election, it was purely perfunctory. Hilde¬ 
brand, though only a deacon at the time, became Gregory VII. The 
first Gregory, whose papacy had set the tone and established the 
pattern of the papal ideal, was Hildebrand’s personal ideal. And to 
an astonishing degree his papacy paralleled, and even surpassed, the 
papacy of his illustrious namesake. It paralleled the reign of Gregory 
the Great in its sweeping concern and provision for all the facets of 
life in the Empire, and surpassed it in the theoretical bases offered 
to justify such action as was taken. 

The chief articulation of Gregory’s view of the papacy was the 
famous “Dictatus Papae.” 18 The twenty-seven articles in this docu¬ 
ment were not original, but their assemblage and their promulgation in 
so forceful a manner was. Gregory’s previous twenty-five years of 
service to popes as a radical reformer sustained him in the boldness 
of his position. Careful scrutiny of the “Dictates” reveals one major 
issue upon which the whole collection turns, and a study of the course 
of Gregory VII’s pontificate reveals his steadfastness in attempting to 

13 Although the authenticity of portions of this document have been ques¬ 
tioned, almost all of it seems to have been Gregory’s own work. 
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make reality of the theory. The nub of the matter was the assertion 
that the center of all life is the Church and that the rightful head of 
the Church is whoever occupies the chair of Peter. The two sources 
of conflict with this view were the counter claims of temporal rulers 
to duly ordained power and the jealous zeal of other bishops within 
the Church. The conflict with the former contenders, most notably 
with the Emperor Henry IV, led Gregory to adopt whatever measures 
he felt necessary to establish the absolute priority of the head of the 
Church to any and all temporal authority, even the emperor. These 
measures included raising armies, seeking power alliances, and bodily 
vying with contenders. In the period that had passed since a pope 
had eagerly installed Charlemagne as the head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a dramatic shift in affairs had occurred. A full-blown feudal¬ 
ism had developed. The struggle of the Church with emperors, kings, 
and noblemen over the land holdings of the Church had been extremely 
bitter. The strategy of supporting the establishment of the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire had not worked to the advantage of the Church. For 
the idea of temporal rulers holding their office by divine appointment 
meant an inevitable conflict with the ecclesiastical hierarchy who cer¬ 
tainly claimed divine ordination. Gregory VII was taking giant strides 
in an effort to reverse a 275-year-old policy when he claimed that secu¬ 
lar authority is not equal to but only derivative from ecclesiastical, 
spiritual authority. 

The intra-Church struggle was less bloody but no less crucial. Part 
of the issue with other bishops and archbishops was tied to the matter 
of lay investiture—the appointment to bishoprics of sympathetic men 
by secular rulers. This made the spiritual concerns of the episcopacy 
appear to be subject to lay politico-economic considerations, and 
Gregory would have none of it. He enforced the articles of the 
“Dictatus” requiring archbishops to come to Rome to receive the official 
insignias of their office from the Pope. He required the archbishops 
and bishops to maintain regular contact with Rome. He insisted that 
all disputes be forwarded to Rome for disposition. The Church of 
God is one, he insisted, and all power devolves from its center—the 
chair of the Bishop of Rome. 

Gregory’s insistence upon this, and with it the necessary adoption 
of whatever measures were needed to insure its implementation, led 
him to his moment of greatest glory-his placing the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire under interdict, and subsequently, the kneeling of Henry IV in 
the snow at Canossa in 1077 asking relief from the deposition and ex- 
communication which Gregory had imposed. But the failure of nerve 
which led Gregory to rescind the interdict was his Achilles’ heel. 
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Henry IV emerged victorious by gaining time to rally his forces and 
Gregory, in spite of steadfastly maintaining his convictions, died in 
exile embroiled in political machinations which he could not control. 

If Gregory VII failed, it was only a failure to execute his conviction, 
for he articulated the most elaborate statement of papal self-conscious¬ 
ness ever offered until that time. It was the culmination of theory to 
match the fact of the pontificate of Gregory I. In a very real sense 
the ideals of Gregory VII marked the victory of the monastic ideal over 
the institutional church. Gregory actually sought to exert the same 
kind of control over the secular clergy as the abbot exerted over the 
monks in orders. It is one of the ironical turns of history that the 
originally rejected monastic asceticism came to such prominence in 
so universal and inclusive a dream as Gregory’s. 

The High Papacy of Innocent III. From the death of Gregory VII 
in 1085 to the ascendancy of Innocent III there were efforts by popes 
to fulfill the office as conceived by Gregory VII, but man and history 
did not intersect in a creative situation, and the efforts of even the 
strongest willed popes came to naught of very great significance. 
Eventually, however, one pope approximated a union of theory and 
practice in what was perhaps the greatest display of pontifical power 
the world will ever see. In Innocent III (1198-1216) a realization of 
the dream of unity of western Europe under papal domination was 
realized. The very strength of purpose and determination of will en¬ 
abled Innocent to maintain what his predecessors and successors could 
not. His is widely regarded as the climax of the medieval papacy. 

The temporal and the spiritual realms were given careful attention 
by Innocent III, and his power permeated both. In his famous docu¬ 
ment, "The Moon and the Sun,” Innocent defined the relation of the 
secular and the spiritual thus: 

The creator of the universe set up two great luminaries in the firmament 
of heaven; the greater light to rule the day, the lesser light to rule the 
night . . . The moon derives her light from the sun, and is in truth 
inferior to the sun in both size and quality, in position as well as effect. 

In the same way the royal power derives its dignity from the pontifical 
authority . . , 14 

So conceived, Innocent III first sought to make absolutely certain that 
the "light of the sun” of the spiritual realm was completely free from 
the shadow of immorality or impure doctrine. From among many acts 
in the same vein, perhaps none is more instructive than the directions 
adopted by the Fourth Lateran Council held in 1215. This twelfth 


14 Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church , pp. 155-156. 
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ecumenical council enacted the most inclusive body of legislation of 
any council prior to Trent in the sixteenth century. Lateran Council 
IV aimed at a clarification of doctrinal matters, gave suggestions for 
improving the general Christian community, determined to require 
annual penance as minimal for all Christians, and attempted to facili¬ 
tate improved relations with the Eastern Church. Such sweeping legis¬ 
lation was aimed at keeping pace with the far-flung involvement of the 
Church, i.e., the Pope, in secular matters. 

The success of the fourth Crusade in capturing Constantinople, even 
though against Innocents wishes when it happened, enabled him even 
to extend his control over a large portion of the Eastern Church. Al¬ 
though it proved to be a short-lived reunion, during Innocent’s pon¬ 
tificate Christendom was more nearly unified than it had been for over 
a century and a half. Further, the unsettled political climate favored 
Innocent at every turn, and one secular ruler after another bowed 
before his seemingly indomitable power. The clearest example of this 
was Innocent’s forcing King John of England to humble submission 
in a dispute by employing the severe penalty of placing all England 
under interdict until John repented. Although the ghost of the event 
haunted Innocent’s successors in their relation with the English Church, 
during his own lifetime England under John paid homage and fealty to 
Innocent in an unprecedented manner. 

The Waning of Papal Influence 

At Innocent’s death in 1216 the unity of Western Christianity under 
the pope was greater than ever before or after. Whether they grew 
from other sources or from reaction against Innocent’s power is at least 
debatable, but the seeds of nationalism began to bear fruit almost 
immediately after Innocent’s death. The popes after Innocent never 
were equal to the challenge of their times. But if the practice failed, 
by reflex action the papal theories became all the more far-reaching. 
In the story of the assertion of jurisdictional theory already traced, 
none was more sweepingly inclusive than Unam Sanctam promul¬ 
gated by Boniface VIII (1294-1303). Boniface insisted that: 

Both [the spiritual and the temporal sword] are in the power of the 
Church . . . but the latter is to be used for the Church, the former 
by her; the former by the priest, the latter by king and captains but 
at the will and by the permission of the priest. . . . 

If the earthly power err, it shall be judged by the spiritual power. 

. . . But if the supreme power err, it can only be judged by God, not 
by man. . . . Whoever thus resists this power thus ordained of God, 
resists the ordinance of God. 15 


15 Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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The document ended, as if to leave no way out, by the assertion: 

Furthermore, we declare, state, define and pronounce that it is alto¬ 
gether necessary to salvation for every human creature to be subject 
to the Roman pontiff. 16 

Shortly after promulgating this, Boniface was cast into prison; he was 
rescued and returned to Rome, and died in October, 1303. Although 
this voice in the chorus lingered for centuries, the drama of the medi¬ 
eval papacy played its finale in Boniface's ignominious death. Events 
continued to illustrate that, until both the rewriting of the script was 
accomplished and the recasting completed, no revival of so dated a 
story would ever lead to a successful reenactment. 
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10 

Christendom: 

The Delicate Balance 

INTRODUCTION 

The loss of the Western province of the Roman Empire provided the 
occasion for several important developments. First, the center of the 
empire became Constantinople. The emperor of the East for 300 
years would be the emperor of the Roman Empire, and the conse¬ 
quences of that for Christianity were quite significant. Second, the 
occupants of the papal office achieved the fulfillment of a vision pro¬ 
mulgated by Pope Leo I. Third, the massive decline of so many 
Roman institutions both civil and cultural gave a role of greater sig¬ 
nificance to both bishops and monasteries than they might ever other¬ 
wise have enjoyed. This chapter is aimed at clarifying the cultural 
context within which these developments occurred. 

The story of the period might well be conceived as one of ambition, 
toil, bloodshed, victory and defeat of a vision—a vision of the Christian 
Church s domination of all of life. As the old Roman Empire was 
lost in the West the survival and stability of the Church could not be 
ignored or forgotten. When a new empire—The Holy Roman—was 
founded in defiance of Byzantium and with the support of Roman 
Christianity, a new glimpse of the vision was beheld. Under the patri¬ 
mony of the Church in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a renais¬ 
sance occurred that seemed to validate the propriety of the vision of 
church domination. But the tragedy of a vision perpetuated beyond 
its moment of possible expression was enacted by the Church in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Events of disparate kinds impose 
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themselves upon the telling of such a story, for a vision of total domina¬ 
tion carries within it a danger of attack from any and all quarters of 
that which is dominated. 

Byzantium 

The glories of the Roman Empire, though often compromised and 
tarnished, were retained in the Eastern provinces until their complete 
defeat, marked by the fall of Constantinople at the hands of the Otto¬ 
man Turks in 1453. The often disturbed but never destroyed con¬ 
tinuity of the political office of the emperor provided a semblance of 
stability for the Byzantine Empire and for the Church in the East. This 
dimension of life must be underscored as a prime reason for the uni¬ 
formity of dogma and institutions within the Orthodox Churches over 
the many centuries. 

Schismatic Groups in the East. Paradoxically, the same factor con¬ 
tributed to the great number of divergent and separated Christian 
groups in the East, particularly on the perimeters as in Syria and in 
Egypt where there was recurrent political unrest and less possibility 
for imperial control. The Syrian Christians were separated from the 
Orthodox churches from the time of the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
In spite of imperial persecution they maintained their views, and with 
the Muslim conquest of Syria in the seventh century, many converted 
to Islam, providing one source of a strongly Christianizing influence 
upon Islam. These Monophysitic Christians of Syria, called Jacobites, 
with their patriarchate in the venerable city of Antioch, have continued 
to exist, however, as a separate Christian body. The same general pat¬ 
tern was repeated in the emergence of the Coptic Christian Church of 
Egypt* With Alexandria as its seat, the Coptic Church survived the 
Moslem conquests, and it survives even yet. These Christian Churches 
are too little known by the rest of Christendom, but their survival is 
itself eloquent testimony to their vitality and courage. The orthodox 
Christians in both Syria and Egypt who did accept the decrees of the 
Council of Chalcedon, of course, continued in their loyalty to the 
Emperor in Constantinople and regarded the Jacobites and Copts as 
the blackest apostates. 

Yet other evidences of the failure of the Imperial-Patriarchial ability 
completely to control the Eastern Church are to be adduced from the 
continuation of theological warfare which produced the fifth, sixth and 
seventh “ecumenical” councils. Though the Western bishops were 
nominally represented, the East continued to dominate the proceedings. 
The Council of Constantinople in 553 sought once and for all to settle 
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the Monophysite question. The Council of Constantinople in 681 
condemned "Monothelitism,” the defenders of which contended that 
there was only one will, and it divine, in the person of Christ. This 
view was passionately asserted by the Jacobites and Coptic churches 
which by the time of this council were further isolated from orthodoxy 
by their Moslem environment. The Council of Nicea of 787 met to 
decide the iconoclastic controversy. The long battles which ensued 
after each council sometimes resulting in short schisms between the 
churches of the East and West, are testimonies to the conditions of 
agitation in the Eastern churches. 

The severity and brutality of the measures taken by some emperors 
and patriarchs against the schismatics, that is, the defenders of other 
views than the orthodox decided by Council, forced many of them to 
flee the empire. Persia offered great hospitality to many such religious 
refugees, for example, the Nestorians. After the Council of Chalcedon 
of 451 some of the ablest Christian minds, having Nestorian sympathies, 
fled to Persia and succeeded in establishing Nestorianism as the pre¬ 
dominant Persian form of Christianity. The Nestorian Church pro¬ 
vided a receptive home for monasticism and fostered far-ranging mis¬ 
sionary activity to such distant lands as India and China, the success 
of which was demonstrated by the continued existence of Nestorian 
Churches in those countries for centuries. Like their Jacobite and 
Coptic counterparts, the Nestorians supplied some of the most fertile 
sources of Islamic theological development in subsequent times. Islam 
reflects the influence of these heterodox Christian groups. 

The Arabic conquest of so great a portion of the Roman East in the 
seventh century was of great consequence for Christianity in the By¬ 
zantine Empire. The ancient patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem and 
particularly Alexandria were lost to the Empire. The loss of Alexandria 
effectively ended her long battle with Constantinople over the theo¬ 
logical leadership of the East. The Patriarchate of Constantinople 
alone, after the actual loss of Alexandria c. 640, was the center of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. The Muslim conquest then was salutary, at least 
insofar as it left only Rome and Constantinople as seats of effective 
Christian power to contest the matter. The developing papal claims of 
course meant continuous Roman warfare with Constantinople over the 
primacy of Christian leadership until the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. 

The Importance of Constantinople. The positive role of the city 
of Constantinople in creating and preserving civilization was directly 
proportionate to the decline of the city of Rome. When Constantine 
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established a second capital of the Roman Empire in the East in 330 
and ‘modestly” changed the name of the city of Byzantium to Con¬ 
stantinople, a shift of monumental proportions for the history of the 
Middle Ages was initiated. With the East the center of the ideal of 
Roman civilization, the influence of the Byzantine Empire was assured 
for centuries. It still embodied the aspiration, inherited from its Hel¬ 
lenistic foundations, to incorporate the entire civilized world. The loss 
of the western provinces to the Germanic invasions, the northern areas 
to the Slavs, and the Asian, Egyptian and African territories to the 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks in successive waves did little to abate the 
ideal. But the practical diminution of the empire made a shadow of 
the ideal. Still, the relationship between Church and State remained 
fairly constant. In Byzantine eyes the Church was regarded as a part 
of the everyday world in which people lived. The emperor headed 
the Church as he headed all the institutions of society with his role 
defined as being the vicegerent on earth, just as he headed the State. 
And just as he alone had the responsibility and capacity to appoint the 
subordinate officials of the empire, he alone could choose and nominate 
the head of the Church. Certainly then it was not within the preroga¬ 
tives of the Patriarch of Constantinople to crown a rival to the emperor. 
It was impossible for the patriarch ever to gain enough political au¬ 
tonomy to make and unmake kings, as the popes in Rome increasingly 
sought over the centuries to do. Further, the faith of the Eastern 
Church was profoundly spiritual and never, as in the West, to any 
such degree political. 

Such stark contrast to the Roman picture must be given some atten¬ 
tion. The supremacy of the emperor of the Roman Empire had been 
guaranteed in the days of the Emperor Diocletian (284-305) when 
he elevated the office to a divine status. His successor, Constantine, 
perpetuated this exalted view of the imperial office. By the move of 
his capital to the East, Constantine made the capital synonymous with 
wherever the emperor happened to be at any given time. In a political 
context so utterly geared to imperial decree and even whim, the role 
of the Church was chiefly to function as but one of many evidences of 
imperial prerogative. 

Justinian. The structure of the civil authority was bureaucratic, 
and it provided a model for the structuring of the Church. The mag¬ 
nificently successful Emperor Justinian was able to wield this structure 
to his great advantage, even managing for a while to humiliate the 
papacy and bring it into subordination to the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople. This was symbolically done in 553 at the fifth ecumenical 
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Council of Constantinople, which condemned certain writings that had 
been approved at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. The pope in Rome 
had placed his prestige on the line against such a decision. His defeat 
represents the highwater mark of the Eastern view of imperial su¬ 
periority over all things, including the Church. 

In fairness to Justinian it should be noted that his reign achieved 
Byzantine grandeur at many levels. He was very successful in bring¬ 
ing several Western lands into the reunited empire. He also was a 
patron of the arts. Architecture flourished under his reign. The fa¬ 
mous Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, built under his patronage, was 
the most splendid Christian Church constructed for centuries. Further, 
in 529 he published the influential Corpus Juris Civilis (Body of Civil 
Law , commonly referred to as Justinian's Code). The impact of this 
collection was felt upon subsequent European history, political and 
ecclesiastical, in many ways. The whole of canon law within the 
Church in the West was to be modeled after the Code . And, of course, 
it stood as the legal pattern in the East for as long as the empire en¬ 
dured. Otherwise complete master of the Church, he failed to suppress 
unorthodox theology, particularly of the Monophysitic variety. Intel¬ 
lectual activity accedes to political suppression much less than some 
other forms of human activity. 

Within a century after the successes of Justinian, however, the 
wealth and wonders of the empire were greatly depleted by the Arabic 
conquests of a great portion of it. Some scholars have theorized that 
Christians in such places as Syria, Persia and Egypt were less resistant 
to the Arabs than they might otherwise have been because they were 
convinced that in defending the decrees of Chalcedon, the Byzantine 
Empire was defending heresy. Therefore, to such Christians, the 
Arabs represented the chastising hand of God, just as the Assyrians or 
the Babylonians had been the instrument of God in the destruction of 
ancient Israel. Holding this view, the Christians in the pillaged prov¬ 
inces could resist the Arabs only at the risk of resisting God's punish¬ 
ment of the empire. They would not do it. 

The Iconoclastic Controversy. Such an interpretation of the Arabic 
conquests contributes to understanding the Iconoclastic Controversy 
of the eighth and ninth centuries in the East. The increased use of 
icons (sacred images) in the late sixth and seventh centuries was a 
natural development out of the artistic accomplishments of the empire 
during the reign of Justinian I in the middle sixth century. The 
miraculous claims made for worship which was aided by the use of 
icons made their proponents unusually vulnerable to political ex- 
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ploitations. If the use of icons had been coterminous with the defeat 
of the Arabs, rather than with the catastrophic loss to the Arabs, there 
probably would never have been an outburst of iconoclasm. The em¬ 
perors, however, were searching for religious explanations for the 
victories of the Arabs to counterbalance the charge that the empire 
was defending heretical Christian doctrine. They readily seized the 
chance to charge idolatry as the explanation of their military defeat. 
Thus, in 726, only a few years after repulsing the Arab siege of Con¬ 
stantinople and within months after securing fairly stable borders with 
the Arabs and the Bulgarians, the Emperor Leo III decreed that no 
images henceforth would be allowed in Christian worship since they 
had so offended God that he had punished Byzantium. 

When Leo III attempted to enforce his decree, however, he met 
concerted opposition from many quarters. Hordes of monks opposed 
it and were severely persecuted. The Patriarch of Constantinople, Ger- 
manus, appealed to the pope, Gregory II, for support in using icons. 
Delighted to have been called upon because of the support it offered 
to growing papal claims to primacy, Gregory condemned Emperor Leo 
III for the decree. The emperor retaliated by deposing Germanus and 
by summarily appropriating many of the most attractive Church prop¬ 
erties in southern Italy and attaching them to the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople. Schism was inevitable, and Gregory pronounced an inter¬ 
dict against the emperor and refused to acknowledge a new Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Leo was succeeded in 741 by his son Constantine V 
(emperor from 741 to 775) who was an even more vigorous iconoclast 
than his father. He sponsored the Synod of Hieria in 753 which 
solemnly decreed the complete destruction of all icons. The armies 
were fully controlled by the emperor, and at his command the soldiers 
vigorously set about to destroy all beauty in the churches. Between 
753 and 775 many monks refused to accept the decrees and received 
papal support. In return they pledged their loyalty to the pope rather 
than the emperor and were martyred. Unwittingly the Byzantine Em¬ 
peror was strengthening the papal prestige among Eastern Christians. 

Constantine was succeeded by his son Leo IV (775-780), under 
whom the persecution abated, and he in turn was followed by his son 
Constantine VI, who was so young that his mother Irene became cus¬ 
todial director of the affairs of the empire. Irene favored the use of 
icons and she called the Second Council of Nicea in 787. The condi¬ 
tions for the proper use of icons were there laid down. Icons were to 
be venerated rather than worshipped. Pope Hadrian I was instru¬ 
mental in this formulation, and, upon its promulgation by the emperor, 
full communion was reestablished between the two churches. The 
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vacillation of the East in this matter was a signal to the pope of the 
need for a stronger political base of support. Within a few years the 
Holy Roman Empire was reestablished in Rome when Pope Leo III 
solemnly crowned Charlemagne as Emperor in 800. 

The decrees of Nicea, however, were no more able to change the 
minds of those opposing the use of icons than the Emperor Leo’s de¬ 
crees had succeeded in dissuading the champions of the use of icons. 
Beginning in 814 the newly elected Emperor Leo V reinstated the ban 
against icons. He was supported by Charlemagne. He deposed the 
Patriarch of Constantinople; and in defiance of Charlemagne the pope 
and the patriarch were once again drawn together, now as allies against 
both emperors. Although Leo’s two successors continued the ban 
against icons, in 842 the matter was finally resolved and icons have 
been used since that time in Orthodox churches. 

The significance of iconoclasm was great in political and ecclesias¬ 
tical realms. The strong independence shown by the iconclastic em¬ 
perors in their refusal to heed either the patriarch of Constantinople 
or the Bishop of Rome made their interpretation of the divine origins 
of the imperial office offensive to many churchmen, particularly in the 
West, since Charlemagne echoed the same convictions in opposing the 
papacy. Further, the strong embracing of Islamic influences by the 
last iconoclastic emperor, Theophilus (829-842) should not be over¬ 
looked. Under him, the court at Constantinople bore a greater re¬ 
semblance to the caliphate in Baghdad than at any other time. The 
monks of the East resented and resisted what seemed to them to be 
accommodation to a mortal enemy. The close communication between 
monks and popes during the period surely made the pope more and 
more skeptical of the ability or right of imperial direction of church 
affairs. To Roman eyes, the defeat of iconoclasm marked a return to 
the Christian ideal of church control of theological and ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The Role of Byzantium. This ultimate triumph of a former model 
of the relationship between Church and state offers the most satis¬ 
factory explanation of the conservative, almost static, quality of the 
Byzantine Empire and the Orthodox Church in subsequent centuries. 1 
The Byzantine Empire was now in the process of closing its books to 
the future, content to live by drawing upon the resources of a glorious 

i St. John of Damascus, widely regarded as one of the most able Orthodox 
theologians after Chalcedon, wrote some of his best known treatises in defense of 
image usage. Beyond that, his writings were very conservative rather than crea¬ 
tive. His book On the Orthodox Faith became the most widely used theological 
book in the Eastern Churches, though without commentary. 
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past, i.e., the Greco-Roman heritage. The power of that heritage is 
evident in that it shone so brightly for so long. Although Byzantium 
was regularly to lose political ground for the next six centuries, it re¬ 
garded itself as the Roman Empire and as the true conservator of Chris¬ 
tian truth, values, and culture. This illusion was so grand as to cause 
Byzantium utterly to misapprehend the vigor of papal reform in the 
eleventh century and to be unprepared for the consequences of the 
domination by the West in the thirteenth century. In its own view 
Byzantium was the instrument of God, and that does not change—or, 
so she thought. It should be added that from the mid-ninth century a 
strip of Slavic-held lands separated the Orthodox and Roman Churches. 
This undermined communications and made bilinguality more and 
more rare in either East or West. That they literally did not speak the 
same language was to be demonstrated time and time again in the 
centuries ahead. 

The West 

Christianity in the West was molded out of a radically different 
context from that of the East. These factors were manifested within 
the Church as well as outside it. The increasing interconnection of 
papacy and monasticism overshadowed all other dimensions of the 
interior life of the Church. Explicit attention must now be given to 
the political and cultural context within which the Roman Church de¬ 
veloped. 

A key to understanding the Middle Ages, in the West is the realiza¬ 
tion that the period represents a prolonged contest between Romanism 
and Germanism 2 regarding the shape the culture should take. The 
preponderance of Romanism as the centuries passed has misled many 
observers into failing to recognize the degree to which Germanic bar¬ 
barism also molded and shaped that later culture. 

The Germanic Influence. Properly speaking, the Germanic occupa¬ 
tions of the western provinces of the Roman Empire was more in the 
nature of infiltration than a single military conquest. The earliest im¬ 
migrants put relentless pressure on the Rhine and Danube borders of 
the Roman Empire from as early as the late third century. The gates 
were slowly opened to them throughout the fourth and fifth centuries 
for one particular reason. Their military services were desperately 
needed to help defend the perimeters of the Roman Empire. These 

2 The force 0 f Romanism” and "Germanism” here should be taken as indica¬ 
tive of the cultural bases-mythological, political, legal, etc.-of these remarkably 
different heritages. 
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Germanic peoples were willing at first to be regarded as inferior by 
the Romans in order to reap the benefits of the highly advanced culture 
of the Empire. As the center of the empire shifted from Rome to Con¬ 
stantinople in the fourth century, more and more waves of Germanic 
tribes penetrated the West. But even then it is not clear that they were 
intending to found new kingdoms in an effort to rival the emperor and 
empire. 

The religious predilections of these people were a blend of pagan¬ 
ism and of Arian Christianity. The Arian Christians, after the Council 
of Nicea, had become very active missionaries among the Germanic 
tribes and had succeeded in converting many of them. This had re¬ 
quired very little accommodation by the tribes of their pagan commit¬ 
ments. The organization of Germanic society, if it may be called such, 
was consistently patriarchal. The fathers of each family were respon¬ 
sible to elected clan leaders, and these in turn elected kings. Reli¬ 
giously, the father functioned as priest for his family in the worship 
of a triumvirate of gods. The interdependence of civil and religious 
authority made every criminal offense also a religious sacrilege and 
required holy retribution. Usually it was swift and lethal—the priest 
simply sacrificed the wrongdoer. Morality in such a context was un¬ 
derstandably high. 

Arian Christianity was ideally suited to such a structure. Christ was 
presented to and accepted by them as a leader, a hero and a teacher 
of strict morality. This was understandable and admirable to them. 
Their utter disinterest in theological controversy made it all the more 
possible to persuade them that worship of God as epitomized by a 
subordinate Son was the true significance of Christianity. The Bible 
was already translated, at points even transformed by Germanic inter¬ 
pretation, into the Gothic language by the end of the fourth century. 
The prior commitment to morality was retained. There was thus no 
tendency toward monasticism or asceticism, for there was no massive 
immorality to inspire protests as there had been in Catholic Christianity 
of earlier centuries. Landowners retained ownership of chapels built 
on their property and the appointment, and compensation of priests 
was done directly by the owner. This, of course, was destined to con¬ 
tribute centuries later to the conflict between civil and ecclesiastical 
authority over the right to appoint clergymen. In many important re¬ 
spects, then, Germanism already was transforming Christianity even as 
Christianity was changing Germanism. 


The Migrations of Tribes in the West. The migrations of specific 
tribes into the Roman Empire took the following shape. The Goths 
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were divided into the Ostrogoths and Visigoths. The Visigoths, mov¬ 
ing from the Black Sea area, entered the Roman Empire at least by 
375 and were retained as mercenaries by the emperor. They moved 
through the East into the western provinces by the early fifth century 
and sacked Rome in 410. They continued to move westward through 
Gaul and finally into Spain. By the end of the sixth century the Visi¬ 
goths converted to Catholic Christianity and established the Spanish 
Catholic Church. The Ostrogoths, i.e., eastern Goths, moved from 
western Russia through Hungary and finally into northern Italy, where 
they established a strong kingdom which lasted until the powerful 
armies of Justinian crushed them in 553 and took them into the Empire. 

The Vandals moved in the second quarter of the fifth century across 
the Danube and the Rhine down into Spain and crossed the Mediter¬ 
ranean to North Africa, where they established a kingdom with its 
capital in Carthage. They resisted efforts by Justinian in the sixth 
century to reunify the Roman Empire only to fall before the Arabs 
in the seventh century. The Vandal king Odovasar effectively de¬ 
posed the last Western emperor, Romulus Augustulus, in 476. The 
Ostrogoths in turn deposed the Vandals. The newly enthroned king, 
as had his predecessor, still pledged his allegiance to the emperor of 
the East, thus maintaining the appearance of the continuation of a 
united Roman Empire with its capital in Constantinople. The Goth 
king Theodoric was an able ruler who genuinely respected Roman laws 
and customs. Though himself an Arian, Theodoric wielded great in¬ 
fluence over the affairs of the Catholic Church in his function as an 
officer of the empire. Thus, there was a greater tie between Church 
and state in the West during the early years of the sixth century than 
is often recognized. 

The Lombards were the next invaders of Italy, after the failure 
of Justinian s reunification to endure, as they came down from western 
Germany and southeastern Austria over the Alps in 568. They estab¬ 
lished a kingdom in northern and central Italy which symbolized the 
final demise of the control of the West by Eastern emperors. Although 
the Lombards were Arian Christians at the time of their immigration, 
the extensive work of Catholic missionaries among them coupled with 
the civilizing effects of Roman law as codified by Justinian achieved 
their mass conversions to Orthodox Christianity by the end of the 
seventh century. The ending of Arianism made possible the coalescing 
of old Roman and Lombard cultures and families within a united 
kingdom. 

But the most influential tribe of the early wave of Germanic immi¬ 
grants was that of the Franks, who moved into the Diocese of Gaul 
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in the fifth century. First, allying with the Romans, they were instru¬ 
mental in defeating the invading Huns in 451. But by 486 the last 
Roman-appointed governor was deposed, and the independent Frank¬ 
ish kingdom was established. The kingship of Clovis begun in 481 
was especially significant because he converted to Catholicism from 
Arianism in 496. This event has long been regarded as one of the most 
decisive events in European history. Clovis was the only Germanic 
leader at that time whose orthodoxy could not be questioned. With the 
Franks there “entered into the Church the people which was to found 
the pontifical State, raise the pope to royal rank, and by establishing the 
Carolingian empire, constitute the Christianity of the Middle Ages.” 8 

The other Germanic peoples, including the Burgundians in southern 
Gaul, but especially the Jutes and Saxons, who so completely sup¬ 
pressed Catholic Christianity in Britain, are only negatively important 
for this story. They became the subjects of intensive missionary ac¬ 
tivity by both Celtic Christians and Catholic Christians during the fifth 
century. Insofar as Britain was Christian at all, the supremacy of 
Catholic Christianity there was established at the Synod of Whitby 
in 664. The Celtic Church of Ireland continued for some time. 

Out of this maelstrom of infiltrations and immigrations the Church, 
which had successfully penetrated the civilized world in earlier times, 
was now forced to serve as the agent of civilization among the bar¬ 
barians. The aid of the Frankish people, as they assumed more and 
more power, was invaluable in this process. Little wonder, then, that 
as the dissensions in the East between the Church and imperial power 
caused friction with the Latin Church that the pope began to search 
for greater political, military and economic support and power nearer 
to hand. The Frankish power and prestige was greatly enhanced in 
732 by their victory at Poitiers over the Arabs, who had threatened all 
the West after capturing Spain. Among the Franks the original Mero¬ 
vingian monarchy had been replaced in 719 by Charles Martel, who 
thereby established the Carolingian monarchy. The success of the 
kings who followed—Pepin the Short and Charlemagne—virtually as¬ 
sured the union between Latin Christianity and the Western powers. 

The Carolingian Renaissance. The course of the subsequent cen¬ 
turies of the Middle Ages is scarcely understandable apart from some 
awareness of the Carolingian Renaissance of the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries. King Charles the Great is the central figure around 
whom the story revolves. Pepin, Charles* father, had been a staunch 

3 J. W. C. Wand, A History of the Early Church to a.d. 500, 4th ed. (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1963), p. 263. 
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supporter of the pope during his reign. But he was only the precursor 
of great things. 

Charlemagne was comonarch from 768 and sole monarch from 771 
until his death in 814. He was the first figure of such great inter¬ 
national influence since Justinian in the sixth century. Under Charle¬ 
magne most of the lands now called France, West Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria and Italy were united under a firm but 
generally enlightened and benevolent government. Celtic Christianity 
was dislodged from Saxony, and the Moors were held in check in Spain. 
Above all, the empire, which existed only as a memory, was again 
turned into a reality in the West with the creation of a political unit 
which included many diverse peoples. Charlemagne was wise enough 
to provide only a general structure of law over each new territory, 
content usually to leave intact the particular legal system of each 
people. He delegated authority to counts and noblemen in a fashion 
quite reminiscent of the former imperial appointment of governors. 

On Christmas Day, 800, Leo III crowned Charlemagne emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. It was an audacious act on the part of both 
pope and emperor. Though it made little practical difference imme¬ 
diately in the manner of Charlemagne's government of his empire, the 
crucial point of the affair was the subsequent papal claim to have the 
power even to create empires which stemmed directly from this event. 
That claim became significant because of subsequent events and inter¬ 
pretations which neither Pope Leo III nor Charlemagne seemed to 
anticipate. Charlemagne's successors came increasingly to regard their 
office in the way their Byzantine counterparts regarded their office— 
as instituted by God to control not only affairs of state but of church 
as well. When the West evolved into a feudal society, it was only an 
extension of this view that enabled kings, noblemen, and other power¬ 
ful laymen to retain claim to the right to govern all under their author¬ 
ity, including the church and its clergymen. The seeds of a violent 
controversy were inherent in the coronation of Charlemagne. Kings 
would argue that the papacy had implicitly acknowledged the primacy 
of lay political authority. Popes would argue that only by their pleas¬ 
ure did kings and emperors hold their office at all. 

Meanwhile, the “Carolingian Renaissance” refers to the encourage¬ 
ment of reform in ecclesiastical matters and the revival of letters during 
Charlemagne's reign. The artistic developments were the most crea¬ 
tive dimension of it. But his patronage of scholarship and establish¬ 
ment of monastery, cathedral and palace schools was of enduring, if not 
at that moment profound, significance. The theological and philosoph- 
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ical accomplishments were few. The revivification of the Latin lan¬ 
guage as a literary instrument was perhaps the highest accomplishment 
of all. The spreading of literacy made the copying of manuscripts very 
popular in order to make books widely available to potential readers. 
It assured the survival of ancient manuscripts to later scholarship. 
This stimulation by Charlemagne was a most important source of edu- 
cations survival during the ninth and tenth centuries, when the darkest 
of the Dark Ages was experienced in the West. 

Charlemagne was succeeded by men of far less ability. This failure 
of leadership combined with the peculiarities of Frankish inheritance 
laws meant the inevitable fragmentation of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The failure of centralization of power to survive was partially a result 
of the ferocity of the Viking invasions of the westernmost portions of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The desire for survival made all other 
considerations quite secondary. 

By 887 the empire simply abandoned the nominal emperor, Charles 
the Fat. The title of emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, however, 
was to survive until it was quietly laid to rest by Napoleon in 1806. 
But the subsequent course of European history really becomes a syn¬ 
thesis of the separate histories of the fragments of the empire which 
Charlemagne created. The exception to this was the brief period in 
the thirteenth century when Pope Innocent III for the last time suc¬ 
ceeded in putting together the most extensive empire since early Roman 
times. 

Feudalism, Its Strengths and Weaknesses. The subsequent pattern 
of social organization, feudalism, really traces its origin from both 
Germanic and Roman hierarchical social patterns. But the necessity of 
protecting Europe from vicious Viking attacks was the catalyst of its 
establishment as a widespread and lingering social order. Feudalism 
set up the conditions within which conflict rather than harmony was 
inevitable between the Church and the lords of the feudally structured 
society. So inclusive were the powers granted to lords by the feudal 
organization that the very instruments which had provided the best 
hope for the sustaining of Christianity during the Carolingian Renais¬ 
sance—the papacy and monasticism—were all but choked out of exist¬ 
ence. The episcopacy and secular clergy as institutions had always 
been most vulnerable to the fluctuations of societal reorganization 
simply because of their physical and spiritual proximity to society. 
The papal office and monasteries had some degree of political insula¬ 
tion. Thus when the papacy as the honored head of Western Chris- 
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tianity and monasticism, the revered and previously insulated bastion 
of the religious ideal, fell before feudal domination, the darkness was 
to seem impenetrable. 

Even in those darkest decades, however, two vastly significant ideas 
of antiquity still glimmered ever so faintly—empire and Church. 
Though the empire was but a memory by the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury in the West and only an ever-shrinking phenomenon in the East, 
as an idea it still claimed great allegiance. The Church, similarly, was 
in fact far removed from the role it had played in the fourth century 
or even in the sixth or eighth for that matter, but its resiliency was to 
prove greater by far than would have seemed possible as the tenth 
century began. Not only in theory, but in fact, there was nominal 
allegiance to Christianity by virtually all citizens in the many kingdoms 
of the West and in the Byzantine Empire, not to mention many Chris¬ 
tians who lived under Islamic domination as well as in the little known 
areas of China and India. The hierarchy of Christianity extended to 
every subunit of culture. These indisputable realities, no matter how 
dismal the actual state of practice might be, were soon to offer a great 
resource for the resurgence of the Church. 

By the eleventh century when it was indisputably clear that some¬ 
thing else must replace the then known feudal pattern of social organ¬ 
ization, the concept "Christendom” gained vogue among the remaining 
tiny minority of literate men. It was a concept that would last until 
well into the eighteenth century. The constitutive elements of the 
concept—Church and empire—were, of course, to prove to be unable 
to provide the unity that was expected of them. There would be many 
empires, not one, and even more churches. The Church, however, was 
able to make the last concerted effort to achieve unity that no merely 
political empire ever was again to achieve. 

In order for the effort to be made by the Church, however, extrica¬ 
tion from the chaotic state of affairs into which the Church had fallen 
in the tenth century was necessary. Not again until the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury was such gross immorality so widespread in the affairs of the 
Church of Rome as in the tenth century. The whole feudal system 
encouraged the emergence of the smallest number of overlords who 
could survive to suppress all other institutions into the mold. 

The passage of the Church out of the so-called period of pomocracy 
came only haltingly. The Benedictine monastery at Cluny began in 
910 to project an internationally extensive and centralized control over 
monastic communities. It became a catalyst of reform. Only slowly 
could it proceed, however, for it was dependent upon the goodwill 
of landowners and overlords to provide lands for such externally con- 
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trolled monasteries. Very often such land was given only to appease 
a bad conscience and guilt on the part of the landed gentry, and guilt 
was very uncommonly experienced in the Dark Ages. From another 
and quite ironic direction another source of reform emerged. The 
greed and avarice of clergymen, particularly the bishops of Rome, 
were so encouraged by the feudal system that a great conflict between 
the secular and Church authorities arose over the control of the vast 
amounts of Church-owned territory. Quite naturally, the churchmen 
were not willingly going to relinquish such great sources of wealth 
and revenue. The strategies and counter-strategies that emerged in 
this conflict ultimately revulsed even such roughhewn sensibilities as 
those of medieval Christians. The monks, particularly of the Cluniac 
order, began to clamor for reform of the institutions of Christendom. 
Shortly their cause was championed by popes—though the popes’ mo¬ 
tivations may not precisely have paralleled those of the monastic re¬ 
formers. 


The Breach Between the Western and Eastern Churches 

The intention of the holders of papal authority to enforce a reform 
of Christendom was hampered dramatically by the fact that the papal 
claims to absolute primacy as spokesman for Christendom were not 
yet universally acknowledged by Christians, particularly those in the 
Byzantine Empire. The subordination of the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople to the emperor there had been a long process. But whether 
it emanated from the patriarch or the emperor, there never was lacking 
a vigorous opposition to the universality of papal claims to be the 
head of all Christendom. So long then as the Churches of Byzantine 
and of Rome remained in communion, there was to be resistance to 
papal supremacy. When the rupture of that communion came in 1054, 
the ideal of Christendom was obviously no longer viable as it had 
originally been conceived, but the emergence of papal authority over 
what remained of Christendom was facilitated in a compensatory man¬ 
ner. The breach of that communion had far-reaching consequences 
and must briefly be examined. 

The date 1054 is usually offered as the precise time marking the 
break of communion between the Roman and Byzantine Churches. 
This date is more symbolic than precise, for the friction between them 
went as far back as the initial employment of Latin as the language of 
Western theology in lieu of Greek. The decrees of the Councils of 
Constantinople (381) and Chalcedon (451), which had declared the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople equal or superior to Rome, were ob- 
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vious sources of conflict. The iconoclastic controversy had brought 
short-lived but nonetheless complete schism between the two Churches. 
The final breach, therefore, was predictable. 

Differences Between East and West: Attitude Toward the Papacy. 

The schism of 1054 was precipitated by two basic differences, one 
ecclesiastical and the other theological. Although the Orthodox 
Churches of the East can be shown to have contributed by capitulation 
to the ever growing papal claims until the eighth century, resistance 
to those claims was growing in the East from the eighth to the eleventh 
century. Theologically the matter came to a head when a debate arose 
regarding the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Roman theologians 
insisted that the Holy Spirit is “generated from the Father and the 
Son, whereas the Eastern Orthodox theologians contended that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone. It must be emphasized, 
however, that these positions had been crystallized during the prior 
two centuries when there had been less communication between the 
two churches than ever before in their history. Only in light of the 
reestablished lines of communication between them as the West began 
in the eleventh century to emerge from the Dark Ages can this rupture 
be appreciated. 

The contacts were reestablished because of mutual need. The By¬ 
zantine Empire still laid claim to portions of southern Italy. When 
Pope Leo IX realized he could not muster enough power to defend his 
Italian holdings against the encroachments of land-hungry overlords, 
he sought aid from the Byzantine emperor. In their negotiations the 
emperor tentatively agreed to allow churches in Italian lands to return 
to the Latin forms of ceremonial worship. In return the pope agreed 
to provide soldiers to help in the military defense of the eastern por¬ 
tions of the Byzantine Empire if called upon. Neither pope nor em¬ 
peror expected the vigorous opposition of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, Michael Cerularius. He diverted the argument by having a 
theological critique of the Latin ritual prepared in an effort to per¬ 
suade the emperor that to give Greek churches over to Latin rites 
would be to cut those Christians off from the true worship of God. 
This infuriated the pope, who sent legates to Constantinople in June, 
1054. Their task was twofold—to complete the military pact between 
pope and emperor and to secure Cerularius’ recanting of his tract 
on the liturgy. After five weeks’ rebuff and refusal to receive the 
legates by Cerularius, they solemnly anathematized and excommuni¬ 
cated him on July 16. The emperor proved ineffectual, and Cerularius 
called a council, which summarily rejected the papal claims and also 
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excommunicated the papal legates. The problem of separation of 
Christian communions, long troubling Christianity, was extended by 
these precipitous acts. 

The magnitude of the miscalculation of the Byzantine emperor and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople regarding the emergent vitality of the 
West was equaled by the enormity of the growing ambition of Western 
Christendom epitomized by the resurgent papacy. The emperor had 
thought only to make a short-term alliance with the barbarians of the 
West. Instead, in seeking papal military aid he unwittingly had re¬ 
vealed the vulnerability of the East in its inability to defend itself. 
Repeatedly Byzantine emperors were forced to seek aid from the West 
until the final fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453. 
Just as repeatedly and with ever-growing ambition, the popes made 
granting such aid conditional upon Byzantine acknowledgment of 
papal primacy. When that pattern was repeated a few times and when 
the Crusaders discovered the high accomplishments of the Byzantine 
civilization, it was inevitable that sooner or later one of the Crusades 
would be diverted in its journey to Jerusalem and would pillage 
Byzantium instead. Although it will be discussed more fully later, 
it is mentioned here that the fourth Crusade did capture Constantinople 
in 1204 and a Latin empire was established in the East which lasted 
sixty-six years. With no regrets the Christians of the West looted 
and pillaged their “brothers” of Byzantine Christian persuasion. No 
evidences are to be found that this was regarded by anyone as a blight 
upon Christianity, so deep were the prejudices and hatreds by that 
time. When eventually one of the coemperors was strong enough to 
regain the independence of the Byzantine Empire, his political treaties 
with the West brought condemnation and excommunication from the 
Byzantine Church leaders, who regarded these agreements as capitula¬ 
tion to apostate and heretical “Christians.” The final effort to achieve 
unity of the Churches came in 1439, when at the Council of Florence 
the need for protection of the Byzantine Empire—or what was left 
of it-was so great that all the bishops except one, Mark of Ephesus, 
signed an agreement to unite with Roman Christianity. They later 
renounced the agreement, and upon the Turkish victory of 1453, the 
possibility of reunion passed. 

The Influence of the Ottoman Dynasty. The vulnerability and mis¬ 
calculation of the East enhanced the growing papal authority in the 
West, although the kingdoms of the West were far from politically 
united in the eleventh century. There had been throughout the tenth 
century a growingly powerful German kingdom. Often referred to 
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as the Ottoman Dynasty, the ruling family takes its name from Otto 
I (912-973), the son of Henry I (the Fowler) who began the Saxon 
dynasty in 919. Otto had strengthened the German kingdom by 
utilizing the large land properties of the Church within the territory 
he ruled. He appointed men sympathetic to himself both as officials 
of the kingdom and as bishops and abbots. In his actions the seeds 
of the conflict between papacy and empire were maturing. This be¬ 
came evident particularly when Otto moved into Italy and became 
king there by use of military power. On February 2, 962, he was 
crowned emperor of the Holy Roman Empire by Pope John XII, 
After repeated disagreements between pope and emperor, Otto de¬ 
posed John XII and by flat had Leo VIII selected. After a prolonged 
contest with the Roman nobility, who fought desperately to retain 
control of so rich a prize as the papacy, Otto made the office sub¬ 
servient to the emperor until his death in 973. The imperial inter¬ 
pretation of Charlemagne’s coronation was fulfilled. The emperor 
was controlling even the Church. 

The control of the papal office alternated between the emperor and 
Roman nobility for the next seven decades, more often simply a football 
in Roman hands. Some of the occupants of the papal throne were the 
most degenerate in papal history. In 1039 Henry III succeeded to the 
emperor s throne and forced a widespread allegiance to Church reform. 
He intervened directly in papal affairs at one time when there were, 
by complicated manipulations on the part of each, three claimants 
to the papal throne. Henry deposed them all and until his death in 
1056 the papacy was under this benevolent and reform-minded con¬ 
trol. It was during the reign of one of his last selections, Leo IX (years 
of papacy 1049-1054), that the break with the Byzantine Church oc¬ 
curred in 1054. 


Fragmentation of the West 

Attempts at Reform. In spite of the reform that probably could 
have come in no other manner, the papacy chafed under imperial 
domination. It was during the early years of Henry IV’s reign, before 
he was a capable adult ruler, that the papacy was wrested from im¬ 
perial control. German internal strife distracted from papal affairs 
the attention of men who would never otherwise have permitted such 
radical reform of the procedures of papal succession to be adopted. 
The thrust of the reform was the claim that the age of lay appointment 
of ecclesiastical office holders was over. Further, it was demanded 
that all bishops must henceforth come to Rome to secure approval for 
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their taking office. The implementation of such a radical reform, of 
course, produced conflicts that threatened to annul the decision, but 
the principle was enunciated, and it soon proved to be the stuff out of 
which a complete papal domination of the West could be achieved. 

Political turmoil still existed. The Normans, after capturing Britain 
and bringing it into the European configuration, continued to press 
her neighbors until she was finally brought to defeat. The Moslems 
still occupied much of Spain, despite the important loss of Toledo in 
1085. But the concept of Christendom under papal domination was 
catching the imagination of more and more Westerners. The begin¬ 
ning of commerce and the guilds, coupled with the rise of villages and 
towns, was pointing toward the transformation of feudalism, although 
traces of the old ways would remain for centuries. The fruits of re¬ 
newal were being cultivated. 

The reforms within the hierarchy of the Church through monastic 
and papal reforms were communicated to the laity in the late eleventh 
century. Symbolic of this was the call for the first Crusade, issued by 
Pope Urban II in 1095. The response was overwhelming from all the 
kingdoms of the West. The shame of the holiest Christian city, Jeru¬ 
salem, being in infidel hands could never have been such a rallying 
factor had there not been excessive guilt for which Christians sought 
expiation by participating in a holy war. No matter what other factors 
—economic, cultural and political—were involved, the religious urge to 
purge themselves of the decadence of the Dark Ages was a prime mo¬ 
tivation. 

The papacy found no truly great leaders for almost a century. Com¬ 
promise of the complete independence of the Church was necessary 
and was achieved. Perhaps it was as well, however, because the other 
institutions of Christianity had to develop and undergo reform before 
culminating in the amazing synthesis of the High Middle Ages as 
symbolized by the period from 1198 to 1216, when Innocent III was 
Pope. Educational institutions, long the chief property of monasteries 
since the brief Carolingian Renaissance, began to proliferate. The 
great universities of the West came to prominence during this period— 
Oxford and Paris, famous for theology, and Bologna, famous for law. 
The basis of scholastic theology was beginning to gain attention. 
Monastic reforms continued, though with problems, as the leadership 
passed from Cluny to the Cistercians. The secular clergy was to some 
extent revitalized. The Crusades continued throughout the twelfth 
century, and the economy and social organization continued to change. 
But a disquieting note was sounded when a revival of the ancient 
Manichean form of Christianity spread from the Byzantine Empire 
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into the West. This was to prove important, inasmuch as it precipi¬ 
tated the establishment of the Inquisition, which was to be a potent 
force in the hands of later bishops and popes. 

The domination of the Holy Roman Empire and indeed of the two 
great kingdoms of England and France was achieved by Innocent III 
as he skillfully used every resource in the papal repertoire. Although 
the successors of French King Philip Augustus were to become inde¬ 
pendent, he was forced to cooperate with Pope Innocent III, who 
used the "interdict” against France. The effect of such a ban was to 
remove the availability of the sacraments from the citizenry of a land 
under interdict. The residue of piety among the citizens was such 
that the king was forced to submit to the pope. Innocent also very 
effectively humiliated King John of England by this means. By a 
careful handling of the internal civil disturbances within the Germanic 
Holy Roman Empire, Innocent also broke the remaining power of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Thus he seemed to have consolidated the papal 
primacy not only over the Holy Roman Catholic Church but over all 
the civil powers of the West as well. 

Innocent’s accomplishment in utilizing Church councils, crusades, 
monastic movements, interdicts, papal pronouncements, economic and 
military pressures, and moral persuasion has never been surpassed, 
nor even equaled. But the ambitions of his successors, if anything, 
were greater than his. For example, Innocent IV (1243-1254) claimed 
papal primacy even over non-Christians as well as over Christendom; 
in this one sees the completeness of papal claims to be vicegerent of 
God over mankind. The extremity of such claims coupled with the 
continuation of the development of national monarchies with their 
growing independence from any external control assured the ultimate 
repudiation of papal control of civil affairs. 

The French Control of the Papacy. France, with over a century of 
national self-consciousness and self-interest behind her, occasioned 
the first step in this waning of papal power. Pope Boniface VIII, pope 
from 1294 until 1303, was as ambitious as any of his predecessors. 
The loss of the Holy Lands to Turkish Muslims after the success of 
earlier Crusades tempted him to try yet another holy war, but without 
success. His attempts to intervene in the affairs of the Holy Roman 
Empire met with no success, nor did his involvement in the kingdom 
of Sicily. But his greatest miscalculation was in his dealings with King 
Philip the Fair of France. Philip in further consolidating monarchical 
power had constant need for increased revenues. He imposed a tax 
upon the Church in excess of normal feudal taxes. Boniface reacted 
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swiftly by issuing a bull forbidding such taxation. 4 The long process 
of papal decline really dates from Boniface’s being forced to withdraw 
these strictures. Five years later King Philip the Fair brought a bishop 
to trial in a monarchical court in direct disobedience of canon law, 
which for centuries had allowed clergymen to be tried only in ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, which were notoriously lax. Again Boniface issued a bull. 
This time, in one of the most famous papal documents of history, the 
bull Unam Sanctam , he defended the concept of papal primacy over 
all creatures on earth. Philip responded by attempting to bring Boni¬ 
face to trial. Boniface was actually taken captive by Philips forces 
for a short period. Though Boniface died in Rome, the death of papal 
claims to temporal power was now inevitable. 

The institutions of Christianity previously mentioned took the initia¬ 
tive during the thirteenth century. The development of the universi¬ 
ties served the Church especially in the fruition of scholastic theology 
and philosophy and law, medicine and the arts. These flowerings of 
the mind and spirit of Christian men were ultimately to counterbalance 
the loss of papal prestige and to influence in infinitely more penetrating 
a manner the accomplishment of Renaissance civilization than ever the 
papacy could have done. 

A Frenchman, Clement V, was elected pope in 1305, and the 
papal capital was moved to the city of Avignon in 1309, where it re¬ 
mained for nearly seventy years. This period has often been referred 
to as the “Babylonian captivity” of the papacy. French monarchs 
dominated papal affairs throughout this humiliating period. French 
control inevitably made the unceasing papal claims to absolute primacy 
ring more and more hollow. In spite of some continuing successful 
papal intervention in the affairs of nations other than France, the 
Avignon papacy resulted in more and more declarations of independ¬ 
ence from papal approval of actions taken by sovereign nations. 

The shift in the tide of opinion came not only from the supporters 
of particular monarchs or defenders of national interest, but increas¬ 
ingly from the very institutions of Christianity which had formerly been 
such staunch defenders of the papal prerogative. There came from 
the University of Paris, for example, the thought of Marsilius of Padua 
(P-1342). In a famous medieval book on political theory, Defensor 
Paris , Marsilius argued that political authority arises from the people, 
who simply delegate the authority to whomever they choose. To the 
people belongs legislative authority, and both secular and ecclesiastical 
officials have only executive responsibilities. In ecclesiastical affairs 

4 The famous Clericis Laicos, which required the papal assent to any taxation 
of churches or clergy. 
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this means that a general council of elected delegates has the authority 
to legislate, and the pope functions properly only insofar as he executes 
such legislation. These surprisingly modem theories were too radical 
for their own time, but during succeeding centuries the impact of these 
ideas increasingly was felt. 

The papacy was itself more to blame for its own loss of influence 
than any such frontal attacks as that of Marsilius. The grandeur of 
the papal court in Avignon was very expensive. By skillfully manipu¬ 
lating appointments of bishops and continually increasing taxes upon 
all churches, the papal wealth became immense. This was offensive to 
many Christians. Further involvement in the national affairs of various 
parts of Europe brought ever-greater resentment toward the papacy. 

The Great Schism of the West. The process was completed in the 
Great Schism of the Catholic Church of the West (1378-1417). Dur¬ 
ing this period by a complex set of stratagems there were two and 
finally three bishops, each claiming to have been properly elected to 
the papacy by the College of Cardinals according to strict canon law. 
The allegiances of the churches in various parts of Europe was de¬ 
pendent upon which of these popes represented the best interest- 
political, economic and military—of the given nation. Thus, schism 
was the result of loyalties being given to one pope by some churches 
and to the other pope by other churches. This required double taxa¬ 
tion by the popes to their loyal churches as each sought to outshine 
the rival. The avarice of some of these men was the mark of the final 
degeneration of the papacy in the Middle Ages. 

After years of failure to reunify Christendom by forcing the resig¬ 
nation of the two popes and even attempts by national churches to 
withdraw support from the respective popes, a general council seemed 
the last resort. One abortive effort was held in 1409 at the Council of 
Pisa and resulted in the solemn election of a new pope after the an¬ 
nouncement of the deposition of the two incumbents. Neither of them 
acknowledged the right of the Council members to do that and both 
maintained their courts, but now they had a third rival, also claiming 
to be a rightfully elected pope. Christendom was divided even further 
as various churches remained loyal to one or another of the three popes. 

In 1414 the Council of Constance began work and painstakingly 
sought to avoid the errors of Pisa five years earlier. Finally, by careful 
negotiation it was agreed that no national allegiances would remain 
with any of the three popes and a new pope was elected. Conciliar su¬ 
premacy to the papacy seemed assured as Pope Martin V agreed to the 
principle of convening subsequent councils every five years. Though 
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this principle was laid aside in subsequent decades, the conciliar idea 
was one filled with far-reaching and oft-recurrent ramifications. 

Increased Importance of National Loyalty. The latter half of the 
fifteenth century saw a strengthening of the national monarchies in 
France, England, and especially Spain. Italy was in extreme turmoil, 
with the papacy often heading the internal unrest as again that great 
office entered one of its most degenerate periods. Germany was still 
beset by feudalism which France and England had renounced in the 
preceding century. Further, there was no strong single monarch over 
all the German states. Continued papal taxation depleted Germany 
constantly, which again was contrary to the favorable arrangements 
made by the kings of especially England and France in their relation¬ 
ship with the papacy. 

By a series of complexly interrelated events, Spain emerged in the 
sixteenth century as the most extensively powerful state in western 
Europe. Her influence throughout the remainder of the rapidly dying 
medieval period, especially in the Catholic Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, was to be immense. 

Coupled with the rise of national monarchies in the development 
of western Europe was the humanistic renaissance of the fourteenth 
through the sixteenth centuries. What Italy lacked in international, 
political and military supremacy was surely far surpassed by the 
Italian scholarly and artistic inspiration which permeated much of 
Europe during that time. England and Germany, especially, were 
touched by the Renaissance, which had far-reaching consequences in 
subsequent centuries. France was less immediately affected, but seeds 
were also planted there. Spain alone, with a different history by virtue 
of the long Muslim occupation, was left to resist the changes in its 
culture which were precipitated so dramatically in the other Western 
states. She alone retained the vision of the High Middle Ages of a Holy 
Roman Empire in concert with the Holy Roman Catholic Church. But 
the vision could not successfully suppress the nationalism nor the spirit¬ 
ual revivals that were so forcefully expressed in the Reformation era. 
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High Middle Ages: 

The Transubstantiated 
Culture 


INTRODUCTION 

The resiliency of Christianity in the West between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries is one of its most striking features. While the in¬ 
stitution of the papacy with its hierarchical structural ideal for the 
Church combined with monasticism with its recurrent offering of 
resources for reform stand out most vividly, the adaptability of Cathol¬ 
icism to a culture constantly in a state of flux must be underscored. 
The interaction of Germanic and Romanic cultural, legal, political and 
religious patterns conjoined to challenge historic Christian patterns of 
self-understanding and organization vis-i-vis culture. Each time it 
appeared that Christianity might be utterly swallowed by these forces, 
remarkably enough, a revitalized Christianity emerged. When the 
Arianism of the Germanic tribes confronted the Catholicism of the 
native Romans, for example, with some modification on the part of 
both, Catholicism encompassed its challenger. Again, when the Roman 
Empire as represented by the Byzantine emperor and the patriarch of 
Constantinople no longer offered the advantages to Catholicism in the 
West that a Constantine or Justinian had, Catholicism allied itself with 
the most potent political force in the West, Charlemagne and his king¬ 
dom. Again and again this capacity to adapt and consolidate was 
demonstrated. 
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Meanwhile, content to leave to the developing papacy the planning 
and executing of these maneuvers, monasticism had conserved and 
created cultural resources which could be drawn upon as each new 
phase of ecclesiastical adaptation was necessitated. In the eleventh 
century the wedding of monasticism and papacy in a more complete 
way than ever before set loose a vision of the Church’s cultural and 
political domination of society. This, of course, entailed further modi¬ 
fication of both the papal office and the monastic ideal, and they proved 
for a time capable of meeting the challenge. 

The recurrent resurgence of Catholicism through the vicissitudes 
of the Dark Ages had quickened the sensitivity of the Church to new 
opportunities and new allies in its constant struggle to discover and 
fulfill its self-understanding. The papacy demonstrated consummate 
skill in using a variety of means (general councils, educational institu¬ 
tions, the Crusades, theology, philosophy, inquisitions, canon law, 
mysticism and mendicant orders) to obtain political, military and 
economic advantages for the Church in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The result was what is often called the “medieval 
synthesis.” 1 

After the cultural “darkness” of the preceding four centuries one 
can hardly fail to be struck by the fantastic manifestations of vigor of 
old institutions and the birth of new ones within Christendom in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. A new educational system was emerg¬ 
ing. It encouraged the development of medicine, law, philosophy and 
theology, all of which would flourish in the next century. The Cru¬ 
sades, which would extend through the next century, were contributing 
to changing the economy and the piety of vast numbers of Christians, 
not to mention the devastation of Judaeo-Christian relations. The long- 
fought “investiture controversy” was settled by the “Concordat of 
Worms” in 1122 which clarified the imperial agreement that to the 
Church belonged the prerogative of appointing bishops and abbots 
throughout the states of western Europe. Three general councils, 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh, were held during the twelfth century, 
and these crystallized the papal control over the clergy throughout 
the West. Monasteries and great leaders, some with mystical religious 


1 This term must be understood as an analytical tool, rather than as descrip¬ 
tive of an objective phenomenon that existed at any given moment. It describes, 
rather, more a movement and an ideal than a static reality. Somewhat pre¬ 
dictably its successes were its failures, for the failure of monastery after monastery 
to survive its own successes was suggestive that the Church would succeed no 
better when it attempted to make the Western world after the monastic model, 
with the pope as the abbot over it all. 
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leanings, appeared with renewed vitality—most notably the Cistercians, 
To these developments attention must be given in some detail. 

Education 

The resurgence of education may well have been the most perma¬ 
nently influential development of these centuries. The theoretical 
establishment of the educational institutions advocated in the eighth 
century during the Carolingian Renaissance had largely dissolved 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. There is no adequate single 
explanation for the intellectual awakening of the High Middle Ages, 
but there can be no denying that it was real and vigorous. The monas¬ 
tery schools, which had long been the only viable educational institu¬ 
tions, continued from 1000 to 1200 to house the most extensive libraries 
and became the most prolific producers of copied texts, but they were 
not the seats of creative and synthetic systems of thought. The ca¬ 
thedral schools prospered most from 1050 to 1200. The great wander¬ 
ing teachers, who taught from place to place, were particularly im¬ 
pressive from 1050 to 1150. And the universities became the centers 
of education from 1200 onward. Thus, to isolate “scholasticism” and to 
treat it as the most important contribution of the schools is defensible 
only if it be realized that “scholasticism” is symbolic of a vast educa¬ 
tional impulse so pervasive as to be impossible to treat other than 
symbolically. 

In fact, the term “scholasticism” is extremely difficult to unpack. Its 
obvious meaning is that method of thought which emerged from the 
schools. As such it is simply a method, rather than a content, and 
indicates little. The content of the term is that staggering range of 
mental accomplishments which resulted from the effort to formulate 
a viable relationship between newly rediscovered reason and tradition¬ 
laden faith. How to accommodate the two is the problem, at least 
insofar as the historian of Christianity is concerned to understand the 
matter. 

What Christian thinkers were to be confronted by when they sought 
to synthesize the revealed truth received in faith with natural truth 
known by reason was no new problem. Somewhat earlier and con¬ 
currently Moslem and Jewish thinkers were undertaking similar tasks 
of thinking through the relationship between natural reason and reve¬ 
lation as contained in the Koran and the Torah and Talmud, respec¬ 
tively. There was to be great influence exerted by the Moslems and 
Jews upon early Christian scholastics and then supremely upon the 
Christian formulation to be accomplished by Thomas Aquinas. 
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It was quite predictable, however, that some thinkers, rather than 
assuming a compatibility between faith and reason, would come to 
hold to an irresolvable conflict between them—and claim the superiority 
of reason above faith. The faculties of philosophy and of theology 
were to battle the issue, especially from the latter half of the thirteenth 
century onward. The faculties of medicine and law became more and 
more professional schools with less metaphysical and epistemological 
concern than the philosophers and theologians exhibited. 

Law 

Before attempting to assay the consequences that such reflection 
produced in theology, the course of the study of law, and particularly 
of canon law, should be mentioned. The city of Bologna, which 
possessed all the varieties of late medieval educational institutions, was 
the center of legal studies throughout the later Middle Ages. Out of 
the configuration of students from all over Europe and the native pro¬ 
fessors of law, the University of Bologna was the first of the later most 
famous ones to emerge. The study of both Roman law and Canon law 
flourished in Bologna. 

In the eleventh century, Roman law studies were given a great 
stimulus as a part of the broad respect for Greco-Roman accomplish¬ 
ments which emerged. Italy in a few provinces was a place in which 
very nearly pure Roman legal systems had been retained in spite of 
the great social convulsions of the fifth through the thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. Elsewhere, however, virtually each separate kingdom had its 
own legal system, which was greatly influenced by the Roman system, 
but also significantly modified by contact with older and pre-Roman 
cultural and legal patterns. In Bologna a certain Imerius, who taught 
from 1116 to 1140, first employed the entire Justinian Codex of the sixth 
century as his textbook of law. He produced a complete “Commentary 
on the Codex” that made feasible the diffusion of Roman law through¬ 
out western Europe. 

As a parallel development, canon law studies were spurred by the 
same emergent respect for antiquity. The great collection of Canon 
law was made about 1150 by Gratian. After attempts for two previous 
centuries by ecclesiastical reformers to pull together ecclesiastical law, 
Gratians was a monumental accomplishment. It contained texts from 
early Church fathers, decrees by Church councils, and papal pro¬ 
nouncements. These were arranged systematically, and commentary 
upon all of them was provided. He is regarded as the father of canon 
law and was accorded a place by Dante in paradise. The study of 
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law and the manifold collections of such encompassing systems was 
an especially viable ecclesiastical resource in subsequent centuries. 

The Sacraments 

Emphasizing the educational system, which provided the model for 
Western education for many centuries, must not mislead one into 
imagining that all men from nobility to peasants were thereby made 
literate. The ideal of universal education developed much later. 
Something therefore should be said about the elusive "common man” 
and the degree to which he participated in the medieval synthesis. 

From scattered evidences it seems that many of the academicians' 
concerns were shared to an uncommon degree by the illiterate and 
untutored of the times. The common ground shared by high and low 
estate, by learned and simple was the liturgy. The symbolism which 
found scholastic conceptual expression in the works of philosophers and 
theologians found living expression in the worship, the art, the lives 
of the laity. The books of the common people were those written in 
the symbolism of the mass, the brick, mortar and glass of the cathedral. 
The extraordinary cultural cohesion of the resulting commonality and 
unity marks this age. The unity between civil and ecclesiastical in¬ 
stitutions which could be achieved by the adroit use of bulls, excom¬ 
munications, deposings. Crusades and so forth by a skillful pope 
committed to establishing the priority of the Church had also somehow 
to be achieved among the masses. The sacramental system was the 
means. 

The System of Sacraments. The evolution of the sacramental sys¬ 
tem is a fascinating story. Although the Church believed the sacra¬ 
ments were founded by Jesus Christ, the details of the sacramental 
system were not refined until the sixteenth century at the Council of 
Trent. L iturgical practices, most notably the celebrations of baptism 
and holy communion, were central to the life of the Church from the 
beginning. But the emergence of theological justification and theo¬ 
retical systematization of the sacraments went on for centuries. In time 
other rituals and symbolic acts came to assume equal status with 
baptism and communion in common practice and in popular regard. 
The Christian encountered the grace of God in so many wondrous 
ways that at the time of St. Augustine, for example, in the fifth century 
he could write: "A sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing," and leave 
wide open the question of the number of sacraments. 

Peter Lombard (in The Sentences) was probably the first to offer 
the private opinion that there are seven sacraments. By the time 
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Thomas Aquinas attended to the matter in the Summa there was no 
question in his mind but that there were seven, no more or less, true 
sacraments: baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, matrimony, holy 
orders, and extreme unction, and this was dogmatically and canonically 
established at the j gouncil of Florence (1438-1445) . The hierarchy 
of Rome, in effect, accepted and defined as dogma the pious customs 
of ordinary Christians. In contrast there has never been such a rigid 
delimitation by the Eastern Church, where the sense of mystery and 
the freedom of the spirit have been more highly cultivated. 2 

Concurrently with the limitation of the sacraments to seven in num¬ 
ber was the development of their precise definition, witness the words 
of Pope Eugene IV in a famous encyclical ratified by the Council of 
Florence. He wrote: 

There are seven sacraments of the new Law . . . these sacraments 
of ours contain grace, and confer it upon those who receive them 
worthily ... all these sacraments are dispensed in three ways, 
namely, by things as the matter, by words as the form, and by the 
person of the minister conferring the sacrament with the intent of doing 
as the Church does; if anyone of these things is lacking, the sacrament 
is not fulfilled. 3 

Definitions of Grace. This formal definition of the sacraments de¬ 
pended upon the theological conviction that God's grace (g ratio) is a 
“re al” substan ce St. Thomas Aquinas was the most distinguished 
spokesman of this view. He argued that grace is a “something” ( quid - 
dita$) y a real supernatural substance which God gave to the Church 
which, in turn, dispenses to the world through the sacraments. There 
were all kinds of distinctions as to types of grace in Thomas' system, 
but the essential feature of grace, no matter of what type, was its 
power to restore nature t o the original righteousness of j ^reation. Grace, 
therefore, is the supernatural “something” which when added to the 
natural life of fallen man restores and perfects him. 

God's grace was deposited in the Church in the form of sacraments 
because of what Christ did. The power of the incarnation and the 
resurrection is translated in the Church into grace. The definition 
ratified at the Council of Florence clearly marked the sacraments with 

2 In the seventeenth century a highly regarded Orthodox spokesman did sys¬ 
tematize seven mysteries, generally equivalent to the seven sacraments, as central 
for Orthodox liturgy. 

3 Eugene IV, “Decretum pro Armenis” from the bull “Exultate Deo” (No¬ 
vember 22, 1439); translated by Professor Karlfried Froelich from Henry Den- 
zinger’s Encyridion S ymborum (pp. 695-702) for Seminar on Studies in Roman 
Catholicism, Drew University, spring, 1961. 
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three characteristics which set off the sacraments from all other acts. 
A sacrament must be (1) an outward sign, that is, it must have material 
form, such as * water,” “oil,” “wine,” “bread”; (2) instituted by Christ, 
that is, the words of institution must be traceable to Christ’s words in 
the Bible; (3) for the purpose of producing grace in the human soul, 
that is, the intent of the action must be to mediate Gods grace. Each 
sacrament displays these marks. 

The Functions of the Seven Sacraments. Baptism was regarded as 
the cure of mortal sin, and often it was paired with penance as the 
“sacraments of the dead,” for without these sacraments the Church 
taught that man remains spiritually dead. Baptism is the one sacra¬ 
ment which was considered a prerequisite for all others; it was the 
door to the Christian life. Water is the outward form and was ad¬ 
ministered with the words, “I baptize you in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” The biblical injunction to 
“Go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” is the Scriptural war¬ 
rant for the sacrament. 

The Eucharist consists of the change effected in the signs of bread 
and wine which make them the “body and blood” of Christ. With the 
words “this is my body, broken for you” and “this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood,” the priest transforms the outward signs into 
the life-giving elements of grace. The process is called transubstan - 
tiation. This word describes the change in the substance (essence) 
of bread and wine and, therefore, represents the mystery of the 
sacrament. In Aristotelian terminology all physical bodies have both 
“accidental” and “essential” properties. The accidental properties of 
bread are those discerned by the senses: taste, smell, and so oh. The 
essential property of bread is its “b readne ss.” The Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation proclaims that the act of consecration in the Mass 
changes “breadness,” the essential property, into the grace-giving “body 
of Christ.” As the wafer of bread is broken and distributed to the 
faithful, the sacrifice of Christ on th e Cros sJis_iepeated. It is in this 
sense that the Church calls the EucharisFlh^ of the Mass.” 

Perhaps no other sacrament so perfectly symbolizes theTnyst^fy^oF 
the Church’s power in this world as does the Eucharist. At the altar 
where bread and wine are transformed into the living presence of the 
Savior Gods own body and blood the whole ecclesiastical organization 
comes into focus. Priests and laymen, good and bad alike, at that 
moment of consecration have their worldly lives transformed by shar¬ 
ing the mysterious presence of God himself. 
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Medieval man never ceased in his amazement and wonder over the 
miracle which touched his lowly life through the sacramental means 
of grace. Penance provided the means for washing away his deadly 
sins. Confirmatio n conferred the seal of the Holy Spirit upon the 
young and marked their acceptance of adult responsibility in the 
Church and society. Extreme unction conveyed special grace in 
the face of death by anointing the body with holy oil. T he sacrament 
of marriage and holy ord ers created special states for life. B oth left 
indelible marks on the recipients as did baptism. The sacrament of 
marriage provided the means whereby a couple shared with God the 
holy act of creating souls for heaven. Holy orders created a sacred 
priesthood which mediated grace in all sacramental actions. So from 
the cradle to the grave, the Christian's life was surrounded and main¬ 
tained by grace, and as a result the whole social order of the Middle 
Ages may be described as a transubstantiated culture. 

The Unifying Force of the Sacraments. Formal definitions and in¬ 
vestigations could never explain the unifying force of the sacramental 
system. The decree of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) that re¬ 
quired annual penance and communion of every Christian was an effort 
to make firm the Church’s power, even over the most insignificant 
individual, comparable to the demonstrated power of the Church over 
the most exalted monarchs. At the same time, that very canon demon¬ 
strates how utterly dependent the papal hierarchy was upon the lowest 
level of the ecclesiastical structure, that is, the parish priests, the 
mendicants and the laity. Only insofar as these men, who often them¬ 
selves were poorly educated, were able to communicate and interpret 
the power and significance of the sacraments could such a degree be 
enforced. 

Though often ignored in recounting the substance of the medieval 
synthesis, the parish clergy constitute a most important dimension of 
the story. If, as often happened, they corrupted the holiness of the 
awesome grace which theirs was the task of administering, little won¬ 
der. Superstition and ignorance inevitably took their toll and left 
their mark in such aberrations as relic worship. But of infinitely greater 
significance was the degree of fidelity to their task which they managed 
to maintain and the surprising degree of success they achieved in com¬ 
municating the sublimest of theological reasoning to their people. Not 
the corruption but the solid accomplishment of the priests should be 
emphasized. 

This accomplishment was a popular regard by the laity for the 
sacraments to an intense degree. The medieval peasant as well as the 
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feudal lord and town merchant saw their lives surrounded by signs 
of Gods grace. The sacraments offered the Christian an assurance that 
his life, no matter how mean and ordinary, had a significance in the 
scheme of things. The sense of social solidarity induced by such cor¬ 
porate dependence of the "means of grace” was overwhelming. 

The very ethics of Roman Christianity was caught up in the sacra¬ 
mental view of reality. The strong traditional support of sacramental- 
ism, the power to which sacramentalism lent itself in the wedding of 
theology with Aristotelianism in late scholasticism, and the power to 
claim the masses which the sacraments demonstrated made Cathol¬ 
icism utterly committed to it. Sacraments were the surety of man’s 
being granted entry in Gods life and work, the means of receiving his 
saving grace. By so experiencing grace, man is revitalized in the depth 
of his being, enabled thereby actively to cooperate with God and em¬ 
powering him to overcome the effects of his fallenness. In technical 
terms, in the moment man is forgiven—justified—he is also made whole 
again—sanctified. As long, then, as he remains in this condition of 
sacramental grace he is empowered to love and live as God intended at 
the creation. This newness of life is valued by God as meritorious, 
that is, as merit which originates in a grace-filled life. Traditional 
Catholic theology has called this process an "infusion of charity,” and 
it rests on Irenaeus* doctrine of "recapitulation.” As God comes to man, 
man is raised to God. In this affirmation there is the unmistakable re¬ 
lating of moral action and mystical vision. 

The dangers of superstitious abusing of sacramentalism was one 
of the risks inherent in so encompassing a view of reality. Also, the 
danger of falling prey to pride on the part of spokesmen for the institu¬ 
tional church was very real. It was this pride against which Wycliffe, 
Huss and Luther were to protest in later centuries. Even though such 
dangers lurked ever near the vision of sacramentalism, the surprise is 
not that some men succumbed to the dangers, but rather it is that so 
many communicated the power of the vision so successfully. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy was greatly aided in penetrating to the 
hearts and minds of the common man by the craftsmen and artists who 
were spiritually imbued with the teachings of Christianity. To a 
people unable to read books, either the Scriptures or theology, a sub¬ 
stitute was found. Cathedrals were built to recapitulate biblical allu¬ 
sions and liturgies which contained the full range of human emotional 
response were performed. These became the "books” read by the 
common man. Inasmuch as the churches offered the artists and arti¬ 
sans the best outlet for exhibiting their abilities and their piety, the 
people were exposed to visual representations of biblically inspired 
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scenes. All of these forces, plus innumerable others, conjoined to 
achieve a remarkable solidarity of vision in the medieval synthesis. 

The grandest accomplishment of these symbolic presentations was 
the recognition that the observable physical world alone could not 
provide a sufficient basis for explaining itself. By celebrating the tran¬ 
scendence of God through the realities of this world—bread, wine, 
water, stone, glass—the theologians of the Middle Ages sought to cut 
off a double religious error. Either believing the world to be self- 
sufficiently meaningful or, conversely, believing the world to be mean¬ 
ingless, was denied by the sacraments and other symbols. However, no 
such achievement could be without antecedent phenomena which 
create the possibility and the necessity of the synthesis. The Crusades, 
heresies and the Inquisition were such phenomena. 

Crusades 

The Crusades span a time in Church history, stretching from 1096 
until 1270. After a remarkable appeal in 1095 by Pope Urban II at the 
Council of Clermont, traveling preachers fanned out through Europe 
preaching the dream of recovering Jerusalem from Turkish Moslem 
hands. Long the prime goal of pilgrimage for Jews and Christians, the 
captured city was a symbol of Christian humiliation and a cause for 
fanning the passion for the ideal of a militant Christendom. Primarily 
Frankish in constituency, the first Crusade (1096-1099) set out with 
poor leadership and great internal dissension. Despite these problems, 
Jerusalem was captured July 15, 1099. Within a few months the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem was established. The kingdom survived until 
1144. Its fall in turn inspired the preaching and undertaking of the 
abortive second Crusade (1147-1149) in which many, if not most, 
of the crusaders never reached the Holy Land. In spite of repeated 
efforts, except for the period 1229—1244, Christians tried vainly to re¬ 
gain control of Jerusalem. There were eight such major undertakings. 

The Crusades have been variously evaluated. But several observa¬ 
tions seem particularly appropriate. Perhaps their greatest function 
was as one among several means whereby the Christian West gained 
direct contact with Eastern Mediterranean peoples and religions. The 
breakdown of the former isolation meant the necessity of either accom¬ 
modating to the newly discovered cultures or shoring up the claims 
for exclusive merit in behalf of the established Western way. The 
latter particularistic reaction occurred and thus contributed to the 
new climate of opinion that was emerging in the medieval synthesis. 
The direct papal involvement in proposing crusades made them also 
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Map 7. The Crusades, 1096-1270 
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an instrument of papal policy, thereby strengthening papal influence 
and power in Europe. The fourth Crusade of 1202-1204 was a case 
in point. That Crusade was diverted from reaching Jerusalem by the 
lure of the city of Constantinople, which was pillaged and captured 
by the European crusaders. Enthralled by the ease by which the 
reunification of East and West had apparently been achieved, Pope 
Innocent III began to attempt to consolidate the militarily reunited 
churches. The reunion, however, proved impossible to sustain, and 
its results included the decimation of the proud city of Constantinople 
by its Christian brothers from the West. Thus the buffer between the 
Turks in the East and the Christian West was severely weakened, and 
though the Byzantine Empire survived until 1453, the animosity be¬ 
tween East and West was further heightened by the entire episode. 
There surely were other significant consequences; for instance, the 
cities of Genoa and Venice now displaced Constantinople’s middleman 
function in commerce and finance. Unquestionably related to the 
Crusades was an increased anti-Jewish feeling which expressed itself 
in the savage treatment of Jews within the kingdoms of western Europe 
by the Christians as they made their way to the rallying points of the 
various crusades. In all these effects it is apparent that the Crusades 
alone do not bear the freight of some interpreters who have regarded 
them as the single most significant phenomenon of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. They do appear as one significant dimension of 
the emergent medieval synthesis, and as such cannot be ignored. 


Heresy 

Yet another piece of evidence that ecclesiastical theory and power 
dominated society is the treatment of “heretics” during that period. 
To the masses of Catholic Christians and to more learned theologians, 
heretics were despised and oppressed as much for their refusal to bow 
before the authority of the ecclesiastical hierarchy as for their doc¬ 
trinal aberrations. The conception of heresy was thereby broadened 
to include departure from accepted norms of polity and organization as 
well as from conceptual orthodoxy. This was a significant attitude 
inasmuch as it resulted in lumping opponents of the hierarchy into 
the category of the heretical even when groups of “heretics” were far 
removed from one another in their doctrinal commitments. This is 
illustrated in the cases of the Waldensians and the Albigensians, which 
were often categorically regarded as functionally the same, when in 
fact they were based on quite radically different theological grounds. 
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The Waldensians arose in the latter half of the twelfth century, ap¬ 
parently under the leadership of one Peter Waldo of Lyons (d. 1217), 
although this is often disputed. It seems that his intention was to found 
a mendicant order—an ambition certainly with many precedents. Peter 
Waldo was “convicted” upon hearing of the words in St. Matthew “If 
you would be perfect, go and sell what you have and come and follow 
me” (19:21). Being a rich merchant, he did just that and became a 
leader of a group of followers which sprang up almost immediately. 
He was a stringent critic of the well-documented worldliness of the 
Church, and he preached so austere a reform that he inevitably at¬ 
tracted opposition. Seeking to recover the purity of the Christian life 
and fully embracing Catholic dogma, the Waldensians sought ecclesi¬ 
astical recognition and support from the Third Lateran Council of 1179. 
This was refused, and five years later at a Council of Verona, Pope 
Lucius III placed them under ban. The Waldensians then were faced 
with the decision that resulted in their coming to be regarded as 
heretical. They had either to desist from their ways and accept the 
papal decree, which, of course, meant their dissolution, or to defy the 
ban and become disobedient not only in ecclesiastical eyes but in 
the eyes of civil authorities. They chose the latter and organized them¬ 
selves into a separate body and began to appoint their own ministers 
and to administer the Eucharist—once a year. The New Testament was 
translated into the vernacular and widely distributed. They rapidly 
increased in numbers, particularly in Frankish territories, parts of 
Spain and Germany and in Bohemia, where Peter Waldo died. The 
biblical emphasis, though using thoroughly medieval forms of interpre¬ 
tation, and the relative sacramental deemphasis did mark them as 
somewhat out of step with Catholic views of the times, but hardly as 
radical heretics. 

The Albigensians, by contrast, were doctrinally far removed from 
Catholic teachings. They were dualistic in a manner reminiscent of 
ancient Manicheanism. There is little evidence to support the view 
that they represented any direct historical continuity with the Mani- 
chaes, but ideologically they did recapitulate the older views. The 
New Testament was interpreted as a book of allegories having as its 
sole purpose the preserving of the teaching of Christ. They contended 
that Catholicism, by regarding the New Testament literally, had cor¬ 
rupted it. They rejected the sacraments, the doctrine of hell and 
purgatory, and resurrection. They were rigorously ascetic, prescribing 
a higher way for those who were able to endure, the way of “the 
perfect” and a lower way for the majority of mankind. As the move¬ 
ment spread, in spite of condemnation by successive Church councils 
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culminating in the Fourth Lateran (1215), it came to be known by 
various names. In Germany the Albigensians were called the Cathari, 
and in Bulgaria, where they probably originated, they were called 
Bogomiles. The doctrine was very attractive to the Bulgarians, due 
to the rigor of its morality, especially by contrast to the laxity of the 
Catholic Church. 

In spite of these very different theological bases the masses of 
Catholics tended to lump Waldensians and Albigensians all together. 
By the beginning of the thirteenth century they were so potent a 
threat to the unity of Catholic Europe that drastic action seemed 
necessary. Innocent III was loathe to tolerate anything or anyone who 
represented a threat to his ambitions and achievements. He first 
sought to woo the heretics back to the Church, and largely failing in 
this, he then sent out a Crusade against the Albigensians in 1208 and 
against the Waldensians in 1209. These were very cruelly conducted 
and many people were executed. Pope Gregory IX in 1233 claimed the 
right of the Church to establish a papal inquisition, partially to thwart 
the effort of the Holy Roman emperor to establish such an office. The 
inquisitors were mostly mendicants, both Franciscans and particularly 
Dominicans. Since the mendicants were directly loyal to the pope, 
their appointment marked another claim of papal prerogative over 
against those of local bishops who had previously been charged with 
attending to heresy in their own sees. Thus, the problem of heresy 
included a mixture of political and theological factors. It is clear that 
the “heretics” suffered greatly. The Franciscans and Dominicans were 
boosted by their inquisitorial charge as well as their more ordinary 
responsibility to preach sound doctrine and thus to strengthen the 
laity in the faith. Likewise, the papacy scored gains in degrees of 
control over the Church through the various means employed in at¬ 
tempting to deal with heresy. Fear and brutality are potent tools in 
achieving forced agreement and consensus. 

The Idea of History 

Yet another important dimension of the medieval synthesis was 
wholly theological. It concerned the question of history and the man- 
God relationship to time. St. Augustine had really laid the ground 
upon which the synthesis could find a theoretical footing in his 
magnificent The City of God (De Civitatae Dei), In it he propounded 
a theology of history, weaving together two conceptions—the city of 
God and the city of earth. He was able to project a vision of the 
superiority of the religious life over secular life, which undoubtedly 
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promoted the development of papal self-consciousness from Gregory 
the Great forward, which reached its peak of influence in Innocent III. 
Augustine regarded government of men by men as necessary because 
of the fall of man and therefore as a part of God’s given order. But 
when secular government forgets its role as servant and becomes cen¬ 
tered on creaturely satisfaction, it corrupts God’s creative purpose. 
With the coming of Christ and the founding of the Christian Church, 
a clearer vision of the city of God was available. But the Church is 
also liable to corruption and cannot simply be identified with the 
city of God. The elect within the Church in all ages constitute the true 
city of God. What Augustine asserted is a linear view of time within 
which there is a beginning, a climactic midpoint and an end, the 
eschaton, toward which the whole creation is aimed. Events are thus 
unique and unrepeatable. Lives of human beings are not therefore 
simply repetitions of a general pattern, but have particular value and 
significance. 

Now, since Augustinianism had dominated the theology of the 
Middle Ages, so had his view of history. The accuracy of Augustine’s 
vision appeared vindicated by the relationship which was haltingly 
and painfully achieved between Church and state, beginning with 
the persecutions and continuing to the domination of Christendom by 
Innocent III. 

But this doctrine, as others had been, was challenged. Joachim of 
Fiorre (c. 1132-1202) was the proponent of an episodic view of his¬ 
tory-dividing it into the age of the Father, the age of the Son, and 
projecting the age of the Spirit. Such periodization was a fundamental 
challenge to the Church’s supremacy, especially because Joachim pre¬ 
dicted a qualitatively different life for men in the age of the Spirit from 
previous forms of life. And such a superior life was for all Christians, 
not just ecclesiastical officials. Thus, whereas Augustine had left a 
perennial role of saving responsibility for the Church, Joachim was 
predicting that as soon as the age of the Spirit was inaugurated the 
Church would be superannuated and would be replaced by a new 
spirituality. Later generations, more than Joachim’s own, living in 
times of ecclesiastical corruption, were often captivated by his vision 
and drew the consequences that the corrupt Church had outlived its 
usefulness. Little wonder, then, that the Fourth Lateran Council con¬ 
demned his views of history and God and reaffirmed Augustine’s as 
it was expressed in Peter Lombard’s Sentences. 

From so brief a rehearsal of some selected elements of medieval 
life, it is clear that the Church under ever more ambitious and able 
popes exercised an unparalleled control of Christendom. But one 
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dimension yet remains to be explored, namely, the theoretical ground 
of this amazing accomplishment. 

Theology 

The emergence of respect for a legal system of international ap¬ 
plicability may well have been one of the preconditions necessary for 
the reemphasis of the theoretical unity of Christian doctrine on an 
international scale. In any case, the recovery of the richness of the 
Greek philosophical tradition, particularly the Aristotelian corpus, came 
at a time corresponding to a theological collection which was similar 
to Gratian's collection of canon law. This was the famous The Book 
of Sentences (Liber Sentiorum ), compiled by Peter Lombard about 
1150. This most widely used theological textbook of the Middle Ages 
was a collection of expositions, decisions, and opinions ranging over 
the whole history of Christian theology. The research for this work 
was prodigious, and Peter Lombard was a careful, if not a particularly 
creative, thinker. The work was the result of one of those fortunate 
instances of man and historical circumstances which sometimes is en¬ 
countered. No one would assert that Peter Lombard was the only 
writer of his time who could have done the task. Many others, in fact, 
did compile similar books. The major claim for the fame of Lombard's 
work was its completeness and adequacy for subsequent purposes. 
The Book of Sentences represents the pulling together of two very im¬ 
portant theological streams which had been developing since the 
awakening of the last quarter of the eleventh century. 

Anselm of Canterbury. The one theological stream, supremely 
represented by Anselm of Canterbury (c. 1033-1109) and Abelard 
(1079-1142), was ‘new” in the sense that it was tied to the recovery 
of “dialectic," that is, logic, which was going on in the schools. Though 
still Augustinian throughout, the heart of this stream was its preference 
for employing reasoning in theological reflection above the citation of 
scriptural and patristic sources. 

Anselm is one of the most remarkable and profound of the medieval 
theologians. A pupil of the famous teacher Lanfranc (c. 1005-1089), 
Anslem was able not only to communicate his possessing a brilliant 
mind, but also his personal warmth and power. Though not a prolific 
writer, his works have enjoyed great attention in the mainstream of 
Western theologizing. His most famous work is the Proslogium, in 
which the so-called “ontological argument" demonstrating the logical 
necessity of Gods existence first appeared. The statement is decep¬ 
tively short and straightforward. “God is a Being than which no 
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greater can be conceived ” The subtlety of this argument consisted 
in Anselms insistence that God cannot exist only in the understanding 
or imagination of man, for then man could conceive of something 
greater, namely, a being who also exists in reality. By definition, then, 
God must exist in reality if he is the Being than which no greater can 
be conceived. This was not an empirical argument for God's existence, 
but a thoughtful exposition of Anselm's conviction that belief precedes 
understanding. Anselm did not seek understanding in order to be¬ 
lieve, but quite the reverse. He believed in order to understand. 

Another of Anselm's most influential writings is Cur Deus Homo 
(Why God Man?). In that celebrated work he was concerned with 
the doctrine of atonement, that is, the work of Christ. Essentially, 
Anselm's theory of the doctrine dealt with the belief that God's honor 
had been affronted by man's sin, and therefore if God were to be a 
just as well as a merciful God, some satisfaction or restitution of this 
dishonoring must be made. Since man could no longer make satis¬ 
faction (because he was sinful in all that he did), God became man 
in order to make the satisfaction for himself. Of course man had to 
make the satisfaction, and that is why God became fully and com¬ 
pletely man. This theory of atonement was offered as an alternative 
to the ancient ransom theory in which God had offered His Son as a 
ransom to the Devil for the souls of men. As such, Anselm's theory was 
a significant theological refinement and indicated something of his 
method and his ability. 

Abelard. Abelard, the romanticized hero of Heloise and Abelard , 
was in reality the father of scholastic theology. His most significant 
writing was Sic et Non (Yes and No). In this work Abelard arranged 
quotations from the Church fathers on both sides (pro and con) of 
some 158 questions of doctrine. By this means Abelard demonstrated 
the variety and range of doctrinal opinion to be found among the 
fathers, and he thereby cast doubt on the reputed infallibility of the 
Church fathers as to doctrine. As an alternative Abelard advocated 
the necessity of employing reason rather than blindly adhering to one 
tradition from the past in judging issues of doctrinal disputes. 

Abelard's fame is well deserved, for he was undoubtedly one of the 
most brilliant medieval theologians. His forte was his incisive ability 
as a logician. His brilliance often alienated his colleagues as he 
decimated arguments of friends and enemies alike. Whereas Anselm 
was consistently a theologian in his writing, Abelard was breaking 
ground for the subsequent development of philosophy as an inde¬ 
pendent discipline. And the very controversy which his thought and 
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his person generated was suggestive of the stormy and creative char¬ 
acter into which medieval scholasticism was to develop. 

Hugh of St. Victor. The other major stream found in The Book of 
Sentences was represented by the work of Hugh of St. Victor (1096- 
1141). Also Augustinian but at the opposite pole, his work presents 
a great reverence for tradition and authority. Since Hugh worked 
during the revival of learning, reason naturally played a great role 
in his writings, but it was subordinate to tradition. More important 
than either reason or tradition was Hugh's Neo-Platonic mysticism. 
The mystical vision of God was the culmination of all spiritual progress, 
according to Hugh. As head of the school of St. Victor in Paris, Hugh 
exercised a great influence over his pupil Peter Lombard. Peter Lom¬ 
bard's success as a theological writer certainly owes much to this 
balance between reason, tradition and mysticism that he learned from 
his teacher. He exhibited in his writings an unswerving allegiance to 
that tradition which had been so hard won, and at the same time it 
exhibited real sensitivity to the developing thought patterns of his own 
time. The most enduring theological works in each Christian era usu¬ 
ally display just such balance between tradition and contemporaneity. 

The Fourth Lateran Council. The success and influence of The 
Book of Sentences was greatly boosted by the Fourth Lateran Council 
of 1215—a council of unparalleled consequence between Chalcedon 
(451) and Trent (1545-1563). The particular issue on which Peter 
Lombard was canonized was his articulation of the definition of the 
Trinitarian faith over against the writings of Joachim of Fiorre (c. 
1132-1202). The fathers of the council declared themselves "with 
Peter the Lombard” to hold his definition of God and history as correct. 
Henceforth, throughout the next three centuries there were innumer¬ 
able commentaries written on the Sentences, which after the Bible, was 
the inevitable text which aspiring theologians possessed and accom¬ 
plished masters lectured upon. Thomas Aquinas, whose Summa Theo- 
logica ultimately was to displace the Sentences, nonetheless wrote the 
best-known commentary of all upon the Lombard's work. 

The Scholastic Synthesis. The Recovery of Aristotle. The next 
great impulse to the development of Christian thought came from the 
rapidly expanded availability of Aristotle's corpus of writings. The 
transmission came at first via Latin translations made from Arabic 
translations through Christian contact especially with Muslim and 
Jewish Spain from about 1100 onward. As Western philosophers and 
theologians became more and more sophisticated and as contact was 
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made with the eastern Mediterranean world in the twelfth century, 
primarily as a result of the Crusades, Latin translations of Aristotle’s 
works were made directly from the Greek. By 1270 virtually all of 
Aristotle’s writings had been directly translated, but by that time the 
impact of his thought had already profoundly altered Western intel¬ 
lectual patterns. We have noted the effect of the recovery of logic 
upon the early Scholastics, most notably on Anselm and Abelard. 

After about a half century, during which theologians were engaged 
in accommodating themselves to this tool of dialectic and also during 
which, as a parallel phenomenon, universities—especially Paris—were 
sufficiently developed to provide some intellectual ferment of the 
first order, that is, at about the beginning of the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century, there was a fresh appearance of Aristotelian effects. 
It was during this same time that both the Franciscans and the Domini¬ 
cans had been founded. Dominicans especially were to become lead¬ 
ers of the philosophical and theological renaissance. The works of 
two great Arab thinkers, Avicenna and Averroes, along with those of 
the Jewish genius Moses Maimonides, also were translated, and since 
they all were so influenced by Aristotelian thought, their commentaries 
upon the writings of Aristotle were very influential on Christian thought. 

St. Bona venture. Lest, however, too great emphasis be laid upon 
this Aristotelian influence, it must be recognized that quantities of 
pure Neo-Platonic philosophy were also transmitted to the West 
through the Arabs. These underscored and reemphasized the undi¬ 
minished primacy of Augustinianism in Western theology. The great¬ 
est Summae written during the first half of the thirteenth century 
reflected an Augustinian and increasingly mystical tendency that far 
surpassed the Aristotelian impact up to that point. Further to em¬ 
phasize this point, before turning to the theologians most influenced 
by Aristotelian principles, the work of St. Bonaventure (1221-1274) 
must be noted. He was almost an exact contemporary with Thomas 
Aquinas, and like Aquinas, he was educated at the University of Paris. 
There, however, similarity ends. Bonaventure was a Franciscan, and 
for the last twenty years of his life he served as Minister General of 
the Order, which involved him actively in ecclesiastical affairs rather 
than leaving him free to be a theologian. His intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments were magnificent, however, especially so since they were chiefly 
completed in early life. His Commentary on the Sentences and The 
Journey of the Mind to God (Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum) 4 reveal 
a rare intelligence. The Augustinian belief in divine illumination, and 

4 Translated as The Mind’s Road to God (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
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the union of the human soul with God was the foundation of Bona- 
ventures intellectual commitment. He was a first-rate theological 
proponent of Christian mysticism. As such he wedded critical thought 
with Christian doctrine into a comprehensive pattern, if not a system. 
He epitomized the ideal of “faith seeking understanding” as the voca¬ 
tion of the theologian. In accomplishing this he perpetuated an al¬ 
ternative to the view of theology as a science, indeed as the queen of 
the sciences, to which the rapidly burgeoning universities were giving 
rise. Theology as lived experience was his vision. For many, Bona- 
venture has represented a viable resource for theologizing, but a 
majority of his contemporaries tended in the other direction, toward 
Christian Aristotelianism, which will now be investigated. 

Albert the Great. Although there were dimensions of it which 
did not lend support and which were in fact disruptive, nonetheless, 
the theology of scholasticism and of international ecclesiasticism found 
its most eloquent spokesmen in the thought of the Christian Aristote¬ 
lians. The name of Albert the Great (Albertus Magnus, 1193- or 
1206-1280) might be synonymous with Christian Aristotelianism had 
there been no Thomas Aquinas. Albert was a Dominican teacher, 
commentator, philosopher, and theologian par excellence. He was 
among the first fully to defend the power of natural reason, unaided 
by revelation, to discover truth. This commitment made him a master¬ 
ful expositor and able critic not only of Aristotelianism but also of 
Neo-Platonism, the most viable alternative to Aristotelianism. His 
commitment to Christianity was never lessened by his determination 
to give reason its due. But a teacher inevitably risks being outdone by 
his students, and such was Albert's fate, for he was the teacher of the 
now most highly regarded medieval theologian of the Christian West, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The Great Synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas. As already made clear, 
the idea of the synthesis of the Middle Ages is a conceptual model for 
acknowledging the vast interpenetration of forces that were at work. 
The achievement of the theological epitome of the age—Aquinas' 
Summae —would be less significant were they not so symbolically and 
actually integral to the whole fabric of Western Christianity. Already 
the remarkable degree of control over the entire culture wielded by 
Innocent III has been stressed. And the work of Aquinas must be 
even more carefully examined now for the theological achievement 
to be seen in a balanced perspective. 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), was a younger son of Count Aquino 
of the House of Hohenstaufen, born near the famous monastery Monte 
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Cassino. Very little beyond the barest outlines is known of Aquinas’ 
early life. He was early placed under the tutelage of his uncle, the 
abbot of the monastery Monte Cassino. He was very attracted to the 
disciplined life, and at about age nineteen announced to his family 
his decision to become a Dominican. After enduring a years forced 
detention at the hands of his distraught family, he escaped and fled 
to the University of Paris, where he studied under Albert the Great. 
When Albert moved to Cologne, Aquinas followed and continued learn¬ 
ing theology as well as the thoughts of Aristotle from the able 
and erudite master teacher. His physical enormity and his silence 
earned for him the derision of his fellow students who pinned on him 
the uncomplimentary nickname “dumb ox.” Albert the Great re¬ 
peatedly predicted with accuracy that “one day this ox will bellow, 
and be heard around the world.” 

Wanting to teach, Thomas Aquinas refused the opportunity to be¬ 
come abbot of Monte Cassino and returned in 1252 to Paris, where he 
taught as a bachelor for three years. Because of the raging conflict 
between the mendicant orders and the University of Paris, a papal 
command was required to confer his master s degree. Afterward, he 
became attached to the papal court until 1269, when he returned to 
Paris as a professor of theology. He remained until 1272 and then 
moved on to the university in Naples. He died on March 7, 1274, on 
his way to the Council of Lyons. All the other biographical data cited 
by historians are deduced from his voluminous writings and from notes 
scattered through the writings of his contemporaries. His thoughts, 
more than the details of his life, then, become the focus for discerning 
the extraordinary impact he had upon his own time and upon subse¬ 
quent centuries of Catholic life and thought. What in his writings 
earned him both the title doctor communis as well as doctor angelicusP 

Aquinas was a prolific writer. Among his lesser known works were 
hymns and liturgical treatises which are among the most aesthetically 
pleasing of the entire century. Those cannot occupy us, however, for 
Aquinas' fame through the centuries has turned upon three major 
writings— Commentary on the Sentences (1253-1257), Summa contra 
Gentiles (1261-1264) and Summa Theologica (1269-1272). The latter 
was incomplete at the time of Aquinas' death in 1274. Several general 
observations seem appropriate with regard to these works. First, they 
are the most complete theological writings of the thirteenth century 
in which Aristotelian philosophy was substituted for Platonic-Neo- 
Platonic systems of earlier times. Second, though Aristotelian through¬ 
out, these writings reflect Thomas' critical capacities, for his thought 
was not a wholesale nor an uncritical appropriation of Aristotelian 
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presuppositions. Third, these writings constituted the most serious 
challenge to Augustinianism in the Middle Ages. 

The respectful but not uncritical attitude toward the Aristotelianism 
which he embraced led him to perhaps his most fateful departure from 
earlier theologies. He recognized that reason could be separated from 
revelation, philosophy from theology. Without denying the signifi¬ 
cance of either he was determined to be master of both. He was 
seeking full clarity in both religious and intellectual matters. As a 
fundamental premise he argued that truth is one. Therefore, the truth 
of revelation can never be refuted or controverted by a right use of 
natural reason. Illustrative of this crucial distinction was Aquinas' 
conviction that although reason could, by a principle of analogy, 
demonstrate the existence of God, only revelation could make God 
as trinity known to man. 

The effect of such an important distinction and all the other illus¬ 
trations which might be cited in support of it was to challenge the 
Augustinian foundations upon which Christianity had stood for cen¬ 
turies. Whereas Augustine had argued for the necessity of divine 
illumination in order for man to know anything, Aquinas defended the 
power of natural reason. Aquinas had sufficient insight to notice that 
not only orthodox theologians but also heretics had defended them¬ 
selves on Augustinian grounds. By claiming to have received divine 
illumination, any man could defend virtually any position on Augus¬ 
tinian bases. Aquinas sought to eliminate that possibility. He fought 
the issue by positing the capacity of reason or intellect to apprehend 
the rational order embodied in nature. Nature was assumed to work 
as the human mind works when men think logically. God as the author 
and architect of nature was, according to Thomas, the fountain of 
rationality. Even God cannot act contradictory to reason because 
reason cannot contradict itself. Thus, the excessive dangers of Augus¬ 
tinian inspirationalism (namely, that the spirit leads one to whatever 
view of truth one defends) were thought to be checked by Aquinas 
as he employed Aristotle's view of reason and reality. 

The emphasis upon reason, however, would be misleading if the 
role of faith were not also discussed. For Thomas, though truth never 
contradicts truth, some truths come not through the right use of reason 
but through revelation, that is, they are suprarational. These truths 
are to be appropriated by faith, and faith here meant intellectual assent 
( assensus) to propositions of revelation preserved within the tradition. 
The repository of these truths suprarationally received was the Church. 
It was precisely at this point that Aquinas became the spokesman for 
the de facto domination of society by the Church under the leadership 
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of the papal monarch. Precisely because the relationship of the Church 
to political structures was to become so crucial in subsequent centuries, 
some attention to this issue must be given. 

Aristotle’s monarchical ideal of political structures was appropriated 
by Thomas. Aristotle arrived at this conviction on the grounds that 
society is a unity with great diversity contained within it. The mon¬ 
archy, embodied in a prince, will most likely be able to incorporate 
the diversity within unity. Thus, Aristotle offered a theoretical justifi¬ 
cation for the feudal arrangement of society into which Aquinas was 
bom. And even more clearly he offered justification for the pyramid- 
ically arranged hierarchy of the Church, with the pope as the head 
and archbishops, bishops, clergy, and laity at successively lower eche¬ 
lons. Then it is clear that with regard to organization the state and 
Church were identical. One must then focus upon the respective pur¬ 
pose of state and Church. The primacy of the Church becomes clear 
in such an analysis because of its concern with the supernatural good 
of men in comparison with the purely natural well-being of man with 
which the political order is concerned. Thus, according to this theory, 
the highest prince is subordinate to the lowest priest in the realm of 
spiritual authority. And given the practical authority wielded by 
Innocent III and his successors in combination with the demise of 
the authority of the emperor, Aquinas seemed to be propounding self- 
evident truths. At this point the constitutive elements of the medieval 
synthesis received full theoretical explanation and justification. 

The educational institutions, the sacraments, the papally controlled 
mendicant orders, the suppression of heresy, the Crusades, the In¬ 
quisition, the arts and liturgies—all these things were manifestations 
of papal authority. The time was right for the Thomistic synthesis. 
The conception of God as a "city-planner” 5 and the Church as the 
civil service was uniquely appropriate for the first eight decades of 
the thirteenth century. But already the seeds of radical disruption 
of the balance achieved in the medieval synthesis were planted in the 
theoretical explanation as well as in the practical world which the 
theory so admirably justified. A church whose role finally is dependent 
upon exerting authority , even a rationally defensible authority, will en¬ 
dure only so long as its authority can be enforced. The course of the 
next three centuries gave evidence of a kaleidoscopic set of challenges 
to the ecclesiastical authority and, by way of reaction, an even greater 
determination on the part of the Church to exert authority. 

5 Friedrich Heer, The Intellectual History of Europe , trans. Jonathan Steinberg 
(New York: World Publishing Co., 1966), p. 154. 
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Monumental though the accomplishments of Thomas Aquinas were, 
it would be misleading to conclude that he immediately came to be 
regarded as the most acceptable spokesman for Christianity. Already 
in 1277, only three years after Aquinas* death, his enemies, especially 
the Franciscans, were heaping abuse upon his work, just as they had 
vigorously opposed him during his lifetime. Although unsuccessful, 
effort was made to have Aquinas* writings condemned in 1277. And 
for the next several centuries Thomism was but one strand of European 
thought and of Catholic theology. Not until the Council of Trent in 
the sixteenth century was the prince of the scholastics appropriated 
by the Church in any thoroughgoing fashion, and then only after being 
buffeted by challenges from within and without for more than three 
centuries. Nevertheless, he had promulgated a vision of reality which 
incorporated all the cultural dimensions of his own time. 

The issues were great for Christendom at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Could a civilization which had given birth to its own domina¬ 
tion by the Church endure the challenge presented by the defenders of 
autonomous reason against the claims of revelation? Could the rising 
tide of nationalism be compatible with the international control which 
the Church sought to maintain? Could the yearnings of the individual 
heart and mind forever be kept harmonized with the collective well¬ 
being of society? The Renaissance and Reformation must be examined 
to discover the tortuously achieved answers to these agonizing ques¬ 
tions. 
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12 

Late Middle Ages: 

Spiritual Ferment 

INTRODUCTION 

Fissures in the edifice of the ecclesiastically dominated society had 
already begun to appear in the thirteenth century, even while the 
synthesis seemed strongest. The last two decades of that century were 
marked by an almost incredible ferment in portions of Germany, 
France, England and even Italy. Thomism was discredited. Papal 
domination of temporal affairs in Europe was diminishing in spite of 
the desperate efforts of Pope Boniface VIII to stem the tide. And the 
masses of men, persuaded by the centuries-old teaching of the Church, 
were determined to do what was necessary to save their souls. If 
spokesmen with greater appeal than the orthodox churchmen arose, 
what difference? The soul must be saved even at the expense of de¬ 
parting from the church’s authoritative claims. 

The Catholic Church sought to respond to these various pressures, 
sometimes very reluctantly, but always determined to maintain her 
position. If it is an exaggeration to speak of widespread scepticism in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it is surely accurate to say that 
innumerable challenges were arising against the authority of the 
Church. Although the instances of such challenges are too numerous 
to cite, it is possible to offer some paradigmatic illustrations and to 
let them stand for the forces at work in those troubled centuries. 

Secular Prince vs. Vicar of Christ 

Already we have noted the resiliency of the Christian Church in 
response to various demands which it had encountered from time to 
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time. That very quality of responsiveness which often expressed itself 
by absorbing the challenges began to be confronted by forces to which 
it had given rise. Nowhere was this more clear than in the politico- 
economic facets of life. 

Emperor Frederick II had been suppressed and deposed in the 
thirteenth century by papal maneuvers, leaving the authority of the 
Church at an unusually high level. But the respective kings and 
lower nobility also recognized the power vacuum resulting from the 
imperial humiliation. They were not long in rising to challenge papal 
prerogatives. The effective subjection of an international political 
power, the emperor, to the international papal power was demonstrably 
easier to accomplish and to justify than were the most compact national 
and territorial powers, the lesser nobility and princes. As political 
internationalism waned in Europe, nationalism or territorialism was 
powerfully rising. One motif stands out. So long as internationalism 
prevailed in political as well as spiritual matters, loyalty to both em¬ 
peror and pope could fairly consistently be maintained. When, how¬ 
ever, effective territorial rulers emerged, Christian loyalties of laymen, 
priests and bishops were severely divided. Support the king or the 
pope? That became the question on a political and often military level. 

The "Babylonian Captivity." One of the earliest tests of will and 
power came in the conflict between King Philip the Fair of France 
and Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303). The year 1300 was declared 
Anno Sancto (Holy Year) as a symbol of the wave of eschatological 
expectations which had swept over Europe in 1299. The canon lawyers 
declared the pope to be a “human god” and concluded that all men 
were subject to the pope in all matters, secular as well as spiritual. The 
famous bull Unam Sanctam , claiming complete papal power over kings 
and princes, was issued in 1302. The resultant conflict between King 
Phillip and Pope Boniface ended in the humiliation of the Pope and 
ultimately led to the Babylonian captivity of the papacy. 

During the residence (1309-1377) of the popes in Avignon, events 
of far-reaching consequence occurred. Opponents of the papacy even 
in spiritual matters joined forces with those who opposed papal in¬ 
volvement in secular affairs. In reaction against such concerted op¬ 
position, defenders of papal, or at least ecclesiastical, prerogatives 
arose. These opposing forces engaged in a power struggle that was 
destined to last for centuries. The issues of legitimate authority and 
commitment of loyalty were central. In the conflict the dream of a 
united Christendom which had poetically been exposed by Dante and 
theologically defended by Aquinas was rent asunder. 
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Opponents of papal authority, whether motivated by spiritual or 
political concerns, were to be found throughout Europe. The French 
monarchy was determined to maintain the political advantage that 
had been gained by the move of the papacy to Avignon. Illustrative 
of this determination was the ruthless suppression of the Order of the 
Knights Templars with the tacit consent of Pope Clement V (1305- 
1314) in order to avail larger concessions from the king, which 
Clement considered to be more significant than the Templars. Simi¬ 
larly, English resentment against the papacy was furthered by these 
apparent concessions to the Franks. Undoubtedly the timing was 
against the best interests of the popes, because England and France 
were engaged in the early stages of the devastating Hundred Years 
War. The identification of papal interest with the French kingdom 
naturally decreased English loyalty to the papacy and spurred wide¬ 
spread determination to achieve English independence. 

Although the Holy Roman Empire was far less geographically ex¬ 
tensive than it had been in earlier centuries, the raging conflict be¬ 
tween papal ambitions and the leaders of political and secular interests 
was felt even in imperial matters. One of the Avignon popes, John 
XXII (years in papacy, 1316-1334) sought to impose control upon an 
imperial election in 1327 by declaring one imperial candidate, Lewis, 
King of Bavaria, ineligible. The ensuing conflict produced the highly 
significant work of Marsilius of Padua in his Defensor Pads , a rousing 
defense of temporal power against spiritual power. Further, in 1356 
Emperor Charles IV issued the "Golden Bull,” which detailed the 
procedure for the election of subsequent emperors. Seven electors 
without papal involvement were made responsible. Pope Innocent VI 
quite predictably protested, but the imperial threat to confiscate in¬ 
come-producing lands silenced the pope’s objections. 

These assertions of the rights and prerogatives of temporal rulers 
occurred in one of the most traumatic periods of economic and demo¬ 
graphic upheavals in the history of Europe. These are mentioned, 
inasmuch as they precipitated the reversion of many Europeans to 
religious practices and attitudes such as paganism and superstition, 
which were utterly inconsonant with Christian faith, not to mention 
papal and ecclesiastical domination. We refer to the devastations of 
the Black Plague during the first half of the fourteenth century and 
the concomitant economic and political upheaval. 

Europe in Crisis. The Black Plague, which apparently originated 
in South Russia, spread eventually to Europe by contact of commercial 
ships with contaminated goods and people. The horror and havoc 
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wreaked by the disease is almost beyond belief. Estimates of the 
numbers who died from the disease vary from twenty-five to fifty 
percent of the population, that is, up to 25,000,000 persons. There is 
no parallel to this in history, either before or after. In addition to the 
incalculable human suffering and agony, the economy of Europe was 
all but destroyed. 

One dimension of the economic crisis was the shortage of labor. 
Serfs who had previously been tied to their birthplace became the 
objects of great schemes of competition designed by one noble to 
lure away the serfs of another noble. The economic principle of supply 
and demand indicated the need to offer peasants more material benefits 
than they or their ancestors had dreamed possible before. This brought 
Europe to the brink of economic anarchy. In France and England 
steps were taken to check by severe legislation the bidding for the 
services of serfs. But a decisive step in the transformation of feudal 
economy had been taken. The peasants gained a taste for economic 
improvement, if not independence. Armed rebellions broke out as a 
consequence. No longer was it axiomatic that the suppression of the 
masses by the nobility was divinely ordained. Authority, in any form, 
was under siege. Two of the most dramatic instances were the Jac¬ 
querie in France (1358) and the Wat Tyler rebellion or Peasants’ Re¬ 
volt (1381), in England. Though these rebellions were quickly put 
down, military measures could not suppress the ideological challenge 
to the established order which they represented. 

Against the background of nationalistic, economic, and social fer¬ 
ment the papacy in Avignon misunderstood the forces with which it 
had to deal. In the face of untold poverty and suffering, the papacy 
suppressed the Spiritual Franciscan 1 insistence that Christ had owned 
no property and their consequent conviction that the Church should 
not either. In the face of a growing territorialism, the papacy pressed 
its international claims. But if the papacy failed to understand the 
spirit of the time and to act in appropriate ways, it must be under¬ 
scored that few others of the time understood any better what was 
occurring, for never had Europeans, in their limited historical sense, 
had to endure such social turmoil. 

The accomplishments of the papacy were still rather remarkable 
during the Avignon period, given the social conditions developing in 
Europe. If on the one hand, papal influence and prestige were de¬ 
clining in secular affairs, on the other hand, the proponents of the 

1 The Spiritual Franciscans made up the reform party within the groups of 
religious orders who took their inspiration from the work of St. Francis of Assisi. 
They had separated themselves from the main body of Franciscans. 
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centralization of ecclesiastical affairs made great strides. But along 
with this went the involvement of the papacy in practices and atti¬ 
tudes which would tend further to alienate and separate the Church 
from masses of late medieval men. Several situations caused by the 
Avignon papacy illustrate the problems it caused. 

The move of the seat of the papacy from Rome to Avignon provoked 
varied responses. Many Europeans resented and criticized the move 
from Rome, the Eternal City, the home of the very origin of Christen¬ 
dom. It was the Spiritual Franciscans who derisively dubbed the 
move the "Babylonian captivity/' All the more wrong it must have 
seemed when the financial implications of the move began to appear. 
No self-respecting pope was going to dwell in less grandeur than that 
which had long marked the papal palaces in Rome. A gigantic build¬ 
ing program in Avignon was initiated. This, of course, required in¬ 
creased revenue, for the ordinary expenses of the Crusades, petty wars, 
and protection of papal territories still had to be met. In order to 
raise additional funds, however, the churches at the diocesan and local 
levels had to be taxed ever more heavily. 

The bishops and lower clergy, being thus taxed, were deprived of 
former sources of revenue, but the popes and curia in Avignon were 
able to "save the appearances/' This meant of course that the laity, 
often in financial straits themselves, were the ultimate victims of these 
financial policies. Some of the money-raising techniques were to de¬ 
mand the provision of procurations (the provision of food and care for 
the pope when visiting in any bishopric), clerical tithes (a tenth of 
the income of all local clergy), annates (a years income for any see 
to which the pope made a direct appointment), and the offering of 
papal reward for outstanding services (in return for which money pay¬ 
ment often was made). 

Reform of the Orders. Along with centralization of appointive and 
economic taxation powers went a sincere effort to achieve reform 
throughout the Church. The impoverished and parasitic monastic 
institutions were offensive to masses of Christians and were, therefore, 
problematic for the popes. Reform measures for the Benedictines and 
the Austin Friars were promulgated. The same intention was evident 
in the suggestions for reforming the ignorant and often degenerate 
secular clergy. These reform measures largely failed to accomplish 
the popes' intentions, both because the Avignon papal prestige was so 
low and because few popes remained in power long enough to insure 
the implementation of reforms. Usually aged when elected, only one 
pope was in office for more than a decade during the Avignon period. 
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Centralization of ecclesiastical authority was problematic in two 
other significant areas. First, the mendicant orders were typically an¬ 
swerable to the pope alone, and they enjoyed the insulation of a car¬ 
dinal in the curia, the papal court, whose title “cardinal protector” 
eloquently describes his function. Rarely did the widespread dis¬ 
pleasure of laity and secular clergy with the mendicants result in any 
important papal curtailment of the actions or avarice of the orders. 
Second, the curia itself was reorganized into four major departments 
during the Avignon period. (1) The Chancery was in charge of the 
voluminous papal correspondence on all matters. (2) The Apostolic 
Chamber constituted the papal treasury department. (3) The Law 
Court in principle could include all, some, or one of the Cardinals, 
and they acted in conjunction with the pope or by his appointment to 
particular cases. (4) Dealing with cases of penance beyond the ability 
of bishops or archbishops, the Papal Penitentiary was responsible for 
“reserved cases,” that is, those which required papal absolution. 

The Great Schism: Two Popes and Two Courts. Finally, Pope 
Gregory XI, at considerable personal risk of harm from the warring 
Roman nobles, returned to Rome from Avignon in 1377. The prayers 
of many faithful Christians seemed to have been answered. But within 
a few short months Gregory died. A militantly anti-French, pro-Ger¬ 
man pope, Urban VI, was elected in Rome. The French Cardinals 
thereupon seceded from the curia within a matter of weeks and elected 
a counter-pope, Clement VII. Clement moved his curia back to Avi¬ 
gnon. The scandal was unbearable. Two popes, both claiming valid 
election, competed for the apostolic throne! The period of papal his¬ 
tory known as the “Great Schism” had begun. It would last for almost 
forty years, until 1417. Only the partially successful “Conciliar Move¬ 
ment” 2 was finally able to end the schism. Even the gain of central¬ 
ized ecclesiastical authority proved unable to sustain undiminished 
the papal authority which had been so severely crippled by the range 
of challenges throughout the century. 

Nominalism and Mysticism 

The Thomistic synthesis of faith and reason which had offered theo¬ 
logical substance to and support for the papal domination of Christen¬ 
dom was also under siege even before the thirteenth century ended. 

2 This movement, referred to in greater detail in later portions of the chapter, 
challenged on ground of canon law the line of authority within the ecclesiastical 
institutions. As the name implies, the movement advocated the supremacy of a 
general council over against the autonomy of the papacy. 
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The opponents of Thomistic rationalism advocated the perpetuation 
of Augustinian voluntarism. Thus, Duns Scotus and William of Ock¬ 
ham were proponents of the conviction that will is the highest faculty 
of both God and man, as opposed to the Christian Aristotelians who 
had contended that intellect is the supreme faculty. Because of the 
importance of this argument, some attention must be given to the 
voluntarist theology. 

Duns Scotus. Duns Scotus (1264-1308) inherited the theological 
leadership among the Franciscans, thus he was the heir to Bonaven- 
ture’s work. He was both a student and a professor of theology at 
Oxford, and also at Paris and Cologne. In challenging the rationalism 
of Thomism, Scotus was at odds only with the argument that knowledge 
and reason are both Gods and mans highest qualities. But if instead 
love and will were God’s greatest qualities, they require the submission 
of will with love as mans most appropriate response to God. Faith 
now becomes assensus , not in the sense of rational assent, but rather 
in consenting to the authority of Gods willed revelation. Duns Scotus 
was as much a scholastic theologian as Aquinas had been before him. 
Revelation, he agreed, does not contradict rightly used human reason. 
But revelation is reasonable only because God in his utter freedom 
willed that it would be so. Also, man is free to will to receive what 
God wills to reveal. And Duns Scotus believed that above all else 
God had willed to establish the Church as the instrumental institution 
for man’s salvation. The Church’s authority had been fully acknowl¬ 
edged by Aquinas, but granted because for him it was reasonable. 
For Duns Scotus God’s willing was sufficient cause to explain the 
Church’s authority. God became the “wholly other” transcendent 
diety in Scotus’ theology and over against him at an unbridgeable dis¬ 
tance stands the absolutely singular man. The free God has bridged 
the gap to which free man may respond by submitting himself to the 
authoritative Church. For Scotus the Church’s authority is the con¬ 
fession of faith which the Christian freely makes. And, fatefully, rea¬ 
son is left to apprehend and order natural reality. A radical empiricism 
is suggested here. 3 

William of Ockham. William of Ockham (1300-1349) was a stu¬ 
dent of Scotus, a Franciscan, and an Oxford theologian. His is the dis¬ 
tinction of restoring nominalism, a philosophical position which is char- 

3 Friedrich Heer in his The Intellectual History of Europe (New York: World 
Publishing Co., 1966) has characterized Scotus’ work as the symbolic culmina¬ 
tion of the fracturing of the ecclesiastical universalism of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries into a multitude of essentially disconnected atoms. 
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acterized by the conviction that only individual entities are real and 
that the names given to concrete entities are only the designations by 
which thought proceeds. Universals are categorically denied. Will 
and reason which were fully harmonious in Aquinas’ thought, and at 
least compatible in Scotus’ thought, were fully separated in Ockham’s 
thought. God does not will a thing because it is right, it is right be¬ 
cause God wills it. The all important issue then becomes how men 
can know what God has willed. Ockham’s answer was to accept the 
authority of the Scriptures as God’s Word and ecclesiastically to accept 
the collective will of the multitude of individuals who at a given time 
are the totality of the baptized. The delegated legislative and execu¬ 
tive leaders, however, whether popes, higher clergy, or council dele¬ 
gates, might not represent the will of the members of the Church. And 
if they do not, there is no obligation for Christians to follow their lead¬ 
ings. The court of appeal then becomes the collective membership of 
the Church and the Scriptures, which is the only source of infallible 
authority in Ockham’s system. Being a contemporary of Marsilius of 
Padua, Ockham quite predictably joined Marsilius in defending the 
rights of King Lewis of Bavaria against the Avignon Pope John XXII. 4 

Important as Ockham’s opposition to the Avignon papacy was for 
demonstrating the widespread English disapproval of the Avignon 
popes, his greater significance lies in his ecclesiastical "positivism.” 
Positivism begins from the data which is present and denies the pos¬ 
sibility of penetrating behind the data. Scripture, for Ockham, is the 
Church’s primary datum, and it is meaningless to demand rational 
demonstration of the infallibility of Scriptures. The authority is not 
susceptible to being proved; it is only believed or disbelieved. Thus, 
the authoritarian religion of the Church and Scripture is qualitatively 
other than the situation which obtains in the secular world where 
reason not only may, but indeed must, demonstrate the propriety of 
this opinion over that one. 

The Church’s claim to dominate society, though perhaps more 
hollow as the fourteenth century progressed, was increasingly a claim 
made from primarily an authoritarian rather than a rational posture. 
The corollary to this shift was that the temporal, secular world was 
now increasingly left to be explained and understood independently 
from the invasions of revelation. The battle lines were drawn. The 
issue was this: Could an authoritarian Church maintain control over 
an independent temporal realm? Ockham, of course, would still have 
said yes to that question. But the days were not far away when 


4 See page 243. 
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Ockham’s successors realized, perhaps better than he, that an authori¬ 
tarian posture depends upon power to sustain itself, and correspond¬ 
ingly that secular authority which has power may seriously curtail 
even a church which lacks power. Emphasis upon the rights of the 
individual and the importance of the secular was growing. 

Contest Between the Old Way and the New Way, Two theological 
options were now before men in the fourteenth century. The Domini¬ 
can Order made Thomism its official position in advocating the via 
antiqua (old way), and the Franciscans elevated Scotism, the via 
modema (new way). The old way sought to perpetuate harmony 
between the sacred and secular. The new way acknowledged an em¬ 
pirical gap between them. The security of eternity and salvation were 
the primary concerns of the via antiqua with the correspondent ne¬ 
cessity of accepting the orders of creation. By contrast, the inde¬ 
pendence of the secular realm promoted by the via modema allowed 
an authoritative social structure to be achieved, content to leave eter¬ 
nity and salvation dependent upon the will of God. 

The Mysticism of ickhart and Tauler. The ferment in the political 
life of Europe throughout the fourteenth century has already been 
alluded to several times. The plague, the peasant revolts, the conflicts 
between popes and emperors, the uses of interdicts 6 to attempt to 
maintain papal authority where it was severely challenged, the rise 
of independent cities, and innumerable other evidences attest the near 
chaos of the century. A new and creative spirit was struggling to be 
bom. The result in many quarters was a widespread anticlericalism 
combined with manifestations of yearning for piety and for personal 
religious experience. Nowhere was this more evident than in Germany, 
where a surge of mysticism arose, most notably in the thought of Eck- 
hart and Tauler. 

Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) was a Dominican, a graduate of Paris, 
a theologian at Paris, and, finally, in Germany known as one of the most 
outstanding preachers of his time. Eckhart considered himself a dis¬ 
ciple of Thomas Aquinas, but it was the less celebrated Neo-Platonic 
side of Aquinas’ thought and especially the thought of Albert the Great 
which so attracted Eckhart. In spite of his intentions, however, Eck¬ 
hart was among the most radical critics of the sacramental theology 

5 Interdicts were papal pronouncements which withdrew the sacraments from 
all Christians in a particular territory or nation until agreement (in submission) by 
the reigning civil authority with the pope could be achieved. The psychological 
impact of such drastic action was very powerful upon the masses, who were 
persuaded that their access to divine grace was dependent upon their receiving 
die sacrament. 
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upon which the Church sought to stand. There had been mysticism 
before in Christianity, but it was a love mysticism, practical rather than 
speculative. And it had always maintained the integrity of both man 
and God. Eckhart proclaimed the possibility that man may be ab¬ 
sorbed into the being of God, that man may be lost in God (deificatio ). 
This was far beyond the Thomism and sacramentalism of his own time 
and indeed beyond the Augustinianism of earlier times. 

In the thought of John Tauler (1300-1361) one can find an em¬ 
bodiment of much of Eckhart’s thought. It will suffice, therefore, to 
examine the common path of the mystical way which they laid out. 
Tauler was a German Dominican who studied under Eckhart and was 
a tower of piety and selfless service to the German people during the 
devastations of the black plague. Activism was the goal of mysticism 
for both Eckhart and Tauler. Further, it was preached to the common 
people who sought salvation but were unable to engage in the pre¬ 
scribed clerical and monastic disciplines. German mysticism marked 
a profound rejection of the idea of a higher and lower path for Chris¬ 
tian life. Salvation is the free gift of God, who may will to grant it 
to a stable boy as certainly as to an ascetic monk. 

All men, not some, are called to a life of perfection marked by three 
steps. These were steps in preparation for experiencing God. The 
first step, purification, is the level of self-discipline marked by con¬ 
centration of mind, devotion of heart, and reception of the sacraments. 
All these disciplines have the effect of clearing away obstacles to the 
coming of the vision, and they are very human possibilities and re¬ 
sponsibilities. The second step, illumination, is really the result of the 
first step. It is living with a clear mind, uncluttered and undistracted, 
in hope and readiness should God bring the vision. The final step, 
unification, is beyond the control of man. It may be a vivid and 
absorbing vision of God as Tauler contended. Or, it may be the im¬ 
mersion and loss of self-identity in the ocean of God’s being, as Eckhart 
more radically contended. 

The significance of this mysticism for ecclesiastical authority was 
early realized. The emphasis upon God’s saving grace freely given 
did not eliminate but nonetheless clearly reduced the importance of 
ascetic and sacramental acts. If man has independent access to the 
free grace of God, the Church becomes unnecessary, or at least less 
significant. The mystics were offering an alternative understanding 
of salvation which, if accepted, could quietly endure the authoritarian 
claims of the sacramental, hierarchical church. An ‘'inner wisdom” 
would publicly accede to the claims of church and civil authority, for 
in the end those would pass away. It was this attitude which brought 
the designation of "quietism” to the German mystics. Tauler’s work 
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brought about no socio-political revolution, for to be consistent it could 
not. The “secret kingdom” of the heart in unification with God could 
never be achieved by any political structure, and therefore it is fruitless 
to fight for or against the state. The effect of this attitude, of course, 
was to leave to the princes and nobles the task of renewing the world. 
In this sense, the fate of the Reformation of the sixteenth century was 
decided in advance, at least for Germany. 

Other Mystics. In the low countries there was a Flemish mystical 
movement which came to be called the Devotio Modema , or the 
Brethren of the Common Life. The affinities of the movements with 
German mysticism were considerable, but they were not identical and 
thus must briefly be discussed. Gerhard Groote (1340-1384) was the 
founder of the Brothers. A wealthy and successful scholar at Paris, 
he was converted in 1372 to the teachings of John van Ruysbroeck 
(1293-1381), the founder of the Devotio Modema . Groote was or¬ 
dained a deacon in 1378; although he never became a priest, he became 
a preacher in Utrecht, where he founded schools and quasi-monastic 
houses. 

He was a firm believer in the practical improvement of the Church 
through education. He was not attacking, but rather was seeking to 
improve the Church. Among his most famous and influential followers 
was Thomas a Kempis, who wrote The Imitation of Christ 6 as a pattern 
for the life a devout Christian would live. Later, also, Erasmus of Rot¬ 
terdam attended one of the schools which the Brethren had founded. 
Thus the Brethren stood between the German mystics and the human¬ 
istic Renaissance movement. 

The forces of nominalism as a philosophical and theological move¬ 
ment along with mysticism combined with the political, economic, and 
social ferment to raise religious hopes to fever pitch in the late four¬ 
teenth century in Europe. Outbreaks of religious enthusiasm began 
to be experienced in diverse places. The Church, which now desper¬ 
ately sought to maintain its authority by authoritarian means, was 
crippled in its efforts by the scandal of the Great Schism. The thunder¬ 
bolts of papal interdict and excommunication darted back and forth 
between Rome and Avignon with no apparent ill effects for either. 
Europeans realized that the efficacy of such actions was less than for 
centuries had been thought. The ark of salvation had surely come 
upon rough seas that threatened to sink her, or at least which required 
drastic measures to keep her afloat. 


8 The Imitatio Christi can lay claim to being the most widely read book in the 
world after the Holy Bible. Its authorship is a matter of some dispute. Gerhard 
Groote may have written it. Cf. Heer, The Intellectual History of Europe, p. 194. 
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Education, Revolt, and Visionaries 

In addition to the social, economic, and political ferment of the 
late thirteenth and the entire fourteenth centuries we have added the 
theological and mystical motifs. Further contributions came from 
other quarters. The most educated university dons gave support to the 
pious but ignorant masses in their search for meaningful life here and 
eternally. Both from above and below a convergence of religious zeal 
was erupting throughout Europe. Unsatisfied religious longings were 
at least partially attributable to an ecclesiastical predicament which 
was scorned by many trained theologians as well as repulsive to even 
the most insensible peasant. The reactions of the representatives of di¬ 
vergent sympathies, though polarly opposed in their principles in many 
instances, in fact often resulted in unified opposition to the Church. 

Unrest Among the Masses. The masses, impressed by the mystical 
teachings of such groups as the followers of Tauler and the Brethren 
of the Common Life, insisted upon taking religious experience where 
they found it. The line of demarcation between the temporal and the 
spiritual realms became blurred and all but obliterated. The develop¬ 
ing vulgar languages within the larger development of territorialism 
often contained terms which could be used in reference to the most 
sublime religious symbols and the most worldly reality. At least at 
first, familiarity bred confusion more than contempt, but in good time 
that came also. Little wonder that veneration of saints and the religious 
use of relics deteriorated into the most bizarre forms of superstition. 
The Church’s teachers continued to attempt to make the subtle theo¬ 
logical distinctions which had originally helped avoid such errors, but 
to little avail. 7 For the clerics and mendicants with whom the masses 
had the most intimate contacts were often as ignorant and gross as 
the laity and they surely did not understand such theological niceties. 

Although aware of such abuses, the Church developed the permis¬ 
sive notion that, rather than requiring understanding, the mere inten¬ 
tion to do as the Church teaches was sufficient justification for such 
religious anomalies. Such an indulgent attitude, even if understand¬ 
able, given the impotence of the hierarchy to achieve reform until it 
could rid itself of its own problems, was portending eminent eruption 
of violent reaction. Even die immediate exemplars of the very tilings 
which the masses so readily appropriated, the secular clergy and the 

7 This distinction has to do with intention and modality of worship. The 
veneration of saints and relics technically was meant to provide access to God 
through the modality of relics and saints. It is scarcely surprising that this slipped 
in popular thinking to worship of or to the saints or relics. 
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mendicants, were subject to the violent scorn of the people. Such 
radical contrasts as those exhibited by this emulation suggest how ex¬ 
plosive the situation was. And it also suggests the resources which 
could be tapped by the charismatic leaders who managed to harness 
them. John Wycliffe in England and John Huss in Bohemia will illus¬ 
trate the point, although Joan of Arc in France could also demonstrate 
some of the same motifs. 

John Wycliffe. John Wycliffe (c. 1329-1384), an Oxford-trained 
philosopher, theologian and priest, enjoyed the invaluable asset of both 
university and monarchical support and protection throughout his 
career. Wycliffe was an advocate of thoroughgoing Augustinianism. 
Early in his career he became a national hero by protesting against the 
domination of the English Church by the papal bureaucracy, especially 
given the corrupt status of the Avignon papacy. The issues of ever- 
increasing taxation and the increasing numbers of non-English-speaking 
bishops and even lower clergy appointed to English Churches were 
particularly offensive. Parliament even acknowledged the value and 
valor of Wy cliff e's initial attacks on the papacy. 

From that impressive beginning Wycliffe went even further as he 
worked out of theory of dominion on a two-fold level. First, on solid 
Augustinian bases he advocated divine dominion, i.e., the total sov¬ 
ereignty of God. 8 Second, civil dominion is utterly derivative from 
divine dominion. God grants grace sufficient for his assigned tasks. So 
long as man is faithful in fulfilling the obligations of his role, grace can 
be trusted, and other men will accept the exercise of the roles respon¬ 
sibility. 9 Faithfully serving, however, became the key issue. The 
abuse of one's office by unfaithfulness is tantamount to abdicating from 
trust in God's grace, and such unfaithfulness requires giving up claim 
to dominion, whether ecclesiastical or civil. It was only a short step, 
one which Wycliffe unhesitatingly took, to the wholesale condemnation 
of the papacy for having abused its authority by being unfaithful. The 
deterioration of the papacy indicated by the transition from the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity to the Great Schism was taken by Wycliffe as self- 


8 John Calvin on precisely identical Augustinian grounds would appeal in the 
sixteenth century to the sovereignty of God as the cornerstone of his theology. 
The excesses to which such an appeal can be traced in the rigidity of implica¬ 
tions can be seen in the theologizing of the Calvinists of the late sixteenth and 
subsequent centimes. 

9 This was to be a basic thrust in Martin Luther's doctrine of vocation and 
has been criticized as conceding too much to the good intentions of men who 
occupy a particular office. Further criticism of this direction of thought is that it 
assumes a much greater clarity regarding the definition of the duties of offices 
than usually seems on empirical grounds to obtain. 
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evident validation of his criticism and he became even more caustic 
in his denunciation of the popes. 

Up to that point Wycliffe was scarcely saying more than many 
thoughtful people scattered around Europe were at least feeling. Mar- 
cilius of Padua and William of Ockham had already attacked the 
papacy, though on different grounds. Wycliffe came perilously near 
the brink of heresy, not for his attacks on the papacy, but rather for 
other consequences of his theories on dominion. First, the Wat Tyler 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 was justified by some spokesmen for that move¬ 
ment on the grounds of drawing out the implications of Wycliffe’s theo¬ 
ries. Despite his disclaimers of responsibility, Wycliffe now aroused 
the suspicions of many English noblemen who formerly had cham¬ 
pioned him. Second, Wycliffe had attacked the sacramentalism of the 
Church on the grounds that the clergy gained indefensible advantages 
from being the controlling figures of the dispensation of grace through 
sacramental instrumentality. This was unmistakable heresy inasmuch 
as the dogma of transubstantiation had been promulgated by the 
Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. Presumably his death in 1384 saved 
him from a heresy trial. 

No discussion of Wycliffe can ignore his inspiration of a group 
of Oxford scholars who translated the Bible from the Latin of the 
Vulgate into English. Ever since early in the thirteenth century the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy had noted the correlation of Bible reading in 
vernacular tongues with the incidence of heresy. The Waldensians 
and Albigensians were cases in point. In 1234 Pope Gregory IX had 
explicitly forbidden all vernacular translations of the Bible and had 
virtually prohibited laymen from reading even the Vulgate. The Lol¬ 
lards 10 made the entire Bible available for the masses. 

If not his heresy, at least his fervent resentment against indefensible 
ecclesiastical domination and his articulate anticlericalism made Wy¬ 
cliffe a spokesman for the smoldering sentiments of innumerable Chris¬ 
tians. One of Wycliffe’s most able and conveniently placed followers, 
John Huss, achieved some of the practical implementation which 
Wycliffe had not been able to achieve. In England the movement, 
known as the Lollards, did perpetuate Wycliffe’s teachings, but Bo¬ 
hemia was the real seat of their radical implementation. 

John Huss. John Huss (1369-1415) was born in Bohemia to peas¬ 
ant parents. He received, however, a sound education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague. By 1409 he had been elected rector of the university. 

10 A Lollard originally was simply a follower of John Wycliffe. In later usage, 
it received broader connotations, referring to critics of the Church on whatever 
grounds. 
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He had been ordained in 1400 and rapidly became one of the best 
known Czech preachers of the day. The relations between England 
and Bohemia became much closer than ever before due to a marriage 
between King Richard II of England and Princess Anne of Bohemia. 
Knowledge of Wycliffes teachings rapidly traveled to Bohemia. At 
the same time Jerome of Prague, an internationally known humanist, 
was advocating views in Prague virtually identical with Wy cliff e’s. 
The combined teachings of Jerome and Wycliffe greatly influenced 
the dynamic Huss, who began a vigorous attack on the immorality of 
the clergy and other ecclesiastical institutions. Word of his preaching 
and of his Lollard sympathies soon was received in Rome. Huss was 
commanded by the Archbishop of Prague to cease preaching. Bohemia 
then split in its allegiances to the Avignon and Roman popes. Huss 
and the Bohemian King supported the Pisan pope, Alexander V, and 
Huss received monarchical support and protection within that portion 
of the country. The powerful Archbishop Sbinko, who had originally 
supported the Roman pope, Gregory XII, sensing his own isolation, also 
shifted his allegiance to Pope Alexander V. Ecclesiastical support be¬ 
ing of greater significance to Alexander than civil or theological sup¬ 
port, the Archbishop was rewarded by a decree from Alexander which 
ordered the suppression of all Wycliffite teachings and the burning 
of all Wycliffite books. Huss was forbidden to preach once more. In 
1411 the successor to Alexander, Pope John XXIII, placed the followers 
of Huss under interdict and excommunicated Huss. The King removed 
Huss from the rectory of Prague, and Huss was forced to find refuge 
among the aroused Czech nobility. In 1413 Huss published his book 
De Ecclesia (On the Church). It contained ten chapters bodily trans¬ 
posed from Wycliffe’s teachings. Huss had made an appeal to a gen¬ 
eral council of the Church against the decrees of papal curia con¬ 
demning him. The Council of Constance, growing out of the conciliar 
movement (see below), was convened in 1414. Huss was guaranteed 
safe conduct by Emperor Sigismund to appear before the Council to 
defend himself. The dynamics of the political conflict were beyond 
the emperor s control, however, and the Council of Constance con¬ 
demned Huss as an abominable heretic and burned him at the stake 
on July 6, 1415. 

The burning torch of Huss* body accomplished more for his cause 
than he had been able to achieve in life. The forces which he had 
put in motion rallied in proclaiming Huss a martyr. He had, like 
Wycliffe before him, initiated a translation of the Bible into the 
vernacular, in this instance Czech. A national language was inaugu¬ 
rated with the profound twofold effect of welding a national unity. 
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by virtue of a common language, and of inflaming antipapal feelings. 
The scandalous disunity of the Church was countered, as Huss had 
envisioned, by the emergence of a unified national holy people. The 
fearlessly heroic witness of Huss' death also, ironically, heralded the 
birth of individualism in Europe. Huss* determined followers in 
Bohemia were infuriated by the emperor s betrayal, as they regarded 
it, of Huss. A resistance movement was begun as the loyal Catholics 
were put under siege by the masses led by John Ziska, a trained soldier. 
The members of the movement came to be known as Utraquists , a name 
derived from their insistence that both bread and wine, which had for 
centuries been withheld from the laity, be administered in Holy Com¬ 
munion. There were two factions within the movement. The Calix- 
tines were more moderate in their demands and were chiefly motivated 
by concern for religious reform. The Taborites were more radical and 
sought land reforms, as well as religious reform. By 1427 four different 
crusades had been sent against the Utraquists , and each had been 
roundly defeated by the well-trained Bohemians. Judiciously the Ro¬ 
man Church then decided that heresy could better be met with argu¬ 
ments than with arms. The second session of the Council of Basel, 
which convened in 1431, dealt with the Hussite problem. Concessions 
were made in a document known as the Compacts , which allowed the 
administration of the sacrament in both kinds, allowed freedom of 
preaching, and generally promised Church reform in Bohemia. The 
sacrament could only be administered by ordained priests, and the 
authority of the bishops had to be respected. The Taborites were not 
satisfied, but after a campaign against them in which the Calixtines 
helped defeat the Taborites, Emperor Sigismund reentered Bohemia 
in 1435 with his power restored and the loyalty of Bohemia, at least 
ostensibly assured. 

The powerful upsurge of lay resentment against the Church, how¬ 
ever, was only beginning, not ending. There were some even in the 
latter years of the fourteenth century who had foreseen the inescap- 
ability of putting the Church in order. Theologians and canon lawyers 
took the lead. Yet others sensed the emergent individualism and the 
potential value of the arts and of education. 


Conciliarism 

Conciliarism was the most important development in the Church 
history of the early decades of the fifteenth century, and its final failure 
contributed to the Reformation in the sixteenth century. The thought 
of Marsilius of Padua and William of Ockham in support of final au- 
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thority residing with the populace has already been noted. Although 
often for very different reasons, the conciliarists of the late fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries were forced to develop similar views of 
final ecclesiastical authority. The scandal of papal schism was the 
major motivation for the movement, which can formally be dated from 
1394 onward. Among its leadership were included Dietrich of Neim, 
a German papal official; Piere d’Ailly, an Ockhamist who recoiled from 
its consequences; and Gerson, the chancellor of the University of Paris. 

Gerson may stand as representative of the movement. Fearing the 
excesses of popular religion and the spiritualism of the masses, Gerson 
joined other outstanding faculty members at Paris in 1394 in proposing 
a general council to end the papal schism. The position advocated by 
Gerson was that the fullness of power (plentitudo potestatis ) resided 
in the entire church, which could then delegate authority to a repre¬ 
sentative council. Constantine had set a most notable precedent. Al¬ 
though the schism produced an undeniable practical necessity for a 
council, the legality of anyone other than a pope convening the council 
was debatable. Since the time of the split between the Greek and Latin 
Churches, only popes had in fact convened general councils. And al¬ 
though the schism was ultimately healed at the Council of Constance 
(1414-1418), the new pope reaffirmed papal prerogative in calling 
councils. The legal issues, significant as they were, may well have 
been less significant than the voice and impulse toward democratiza¬ 
tion that we have already seen manifesting itself in many ways across 
Europe. Bishops wished to right matters with the pope, the clergy 
sought to redress their suffering at the hands of bishops, and the laity 
wished thoroughgoing clerical and papal reforms. The emperor, who 
most desperately sought to end the schism, may well have wished, as 
a layman, to regain a role superior to the popes after the imperial 
humiliation of Emperor Frederick in the thirteenth century. 

The tortured steps of conciliarism can succinctly be told. The theo¬ 
logians at Paris persuaded the French king in 1407 to withdraw support 
of the Avignon pope, Benedict XIII. Shortly thereafter, in spite of the 
refusal of the two popes to compromise their position, their cardinals 
met together and agreed to participate in the Council of Pisa in 1409. 
The people of Bohemia, or at least the Hussite portion thereof, France, 
England, and of portions of Germany, including the emperor, sup¬ 
ported the council. Spain, Italy, and other portions of Germany gave 
their loyalties to one or the other of the popes. Motivated by a prag¬ 
matic concern to end the schism, the majority insisted that the problem 
of unity should have priority over the concern for reform, which mo¬ 
tivated Gerson and the other conciliar theorists. Charges were read 
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against both Gregory XII, the Roman pope, and Benedict XIII, the 
Avignon pope. Both were solemnly condemned and deposed, and a 
Franciscan, Alexander V, was elected. Within a few months Alexander 
V died and the cardinals elected John XXIII. But neither of the de¬ 
posed popes acknowledged the authority of the Council of Pisa, and in 
1410 Catholicism had not two, but three, popes, each claiming legiti¬ 
mate election. 

Emperor Sigismund took the lead in summoning and presiding over 
the Council of Constance, which convened in 1414. Its membership, in 
contrast to the purely ecclesiastical constituency of the Council of Pisa, 
included princes as well. It was comparable to an imperial diet in many 
respects. Pope John XXIII had reluctantly joined the cardinals in 
formally convening this council so that the precise legal conditions were 
technically satisfied, even in spite of the questionable legality of Johns 
own election. Again the issues were practical—to end the schism—and 
reformatory—to eliminate abuses within the Church. This council pro¬ 
ceeded cautiously in its actions. John XXIII might even have survived 
had he not become embroiled in the Huss issue. When Huss was con¬ 
demned, John XXIII fled the council and was deposed in May, 1415. 
The Church was declared without a head. Huss was burned in July, 
1415. At least in part, one must suppose, the council remained in 
session for almost two years before electing a new pope to underscore 
the point that ecclesiastical affairs could be attended to by a general 
council. Various reform measures were discussed during that time, 
including the elimination of several revenue-producing practices ini¬ 
tiated during the Avignon years and reorganization of the papal curia. 
Internal dissensions arising from national jealousies and self-interest 
prevented agreement on many meaningful decisions. But early in 
1417 it was determined that the next pope would be obliged to call 
another general council in five years, a second seven years after the 
first, and then another every ten years subsequently. It was thought 
that so forcing the pope by conciliar decree would perpetually demon¬ 
strate the superiority of the council over the pope. Cardinal Odo Co- 
lonna was elected pope in November, 1417, and took the name Martin 
V. He promptly declared that all reform, even the decrees of the Coun¬ 
cil of Constance, must be left in the hands of the pope. Further, he 
explicitly denied the superiority of a general council over the papacy. 
He succeeded, in spite of Gersons outraged observation that if Martins 
position were heeded it would nullify all the decisions of Constance, 
including Martin s own election. The political skills of Martin V im¬ 
mediately were evident when he drew up separate concordats with 
as few or many reforming concessions as each case demanded and pre- 
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sented them to the representatives of the various participating nations. 
Since the princes were voting members of the council, in each case 
they accepted the concordat and ignored the pleas of the theologians. 
Martin V disbanded the council in 1418. 

Although Martin V was faithful to the letter of the decrees of Con¬ 
stance in subsequent years in regard to convening councils, the first 
two were minor and relatively insignificant. By 1431, however, the 
repressive measures against the Hussites had failed, and a general 
council seemed to offer the only hope for solving the bothersome affair. 
He summoned the Council of Basel. The Pope opened a door which 
the advocates of conciliarism were determined would not so easily be 
closed that time. The strategical error of voting by nations at Con¬ 
stance was avoided by the members, who organized themselves into 
four deputations, each charged with recommending procedure to the 
entire council on specific problems. One dealt with general business; 
the second with peace, including the Hussite problem; a third with 
doctrine and faith; and the fourth with reform. The council worked 
out the acceptable solution to the Hussite problem discussed earlier. 
In other matters, however, the council was not so successful. Reunion 
with the Greek Church had been one of the great aspirations of mem¬ 
bers of the council. But eventually the Greeks, prehaps rightly sensing 
where power lay, seemed more interested in negotiations with the pope 
than with the council. This exacerbated feelings of both conciliarists 
and Pope, and the tension became severe. When eventually Emperor 
Sigismund died in January, 1438, the last possible mediator was gone, 
and the break between the council and pope was shortly completed. 
The pope then designated the city of Ferrara as the place for negotia¬ 
tions with the Greeks, and the majority of the council members left for 
Ferrara, tacitly acknowledging papal supremacy. Later, under the 
urging of the Medici family, the council moved to Florence. A small 
and defeated minority remained in Basel until 1449, when that group 
was disbanded by the decree of Emperor Frederick III. 

In spite of the enforcement in separate countries, particularly Eng¬ 
land, France and Germany, of the reforming decrees of Constance and 
Basel, the effort to introduce constitutional reforms into ecclesiastical 
government had failed. Papal absolutism matched the growth of secu¬ 
lar absolutism in the last five decades of the fifteenth century. The 
threat to papal supremacy which had been inherent in the rise of canon 
law since the twelfth century was now suppressed, for conciliarism was 
clearly a challenge to the legality of papal primacy. At least within 
the confines of the ecclesiastical bureaucracy the papacy in 1450 seemed 
stronger than ever before. When in 1483 a papal decree was promul- 
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gated which forbade any appeals from a papal decision to a general 
council, both the fear of what conciliarism had portended and the 
ultimate victory of the papacy were symbolized. In the same year 
Martin Luther was bom. 

Renaissance 

The movements collectively referred to as the Renaissance repre¬ 
sented quite another, but yet complementary, thrust of the human spirit 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We must confine our inquiry 
to the Renaissance in Italy, that land of political and spiritual disunity 
over which neither popes nor emperors had been fully successful in 
imposing rule. Little wonder that the most eloquent of individual ex¬ 
pressions first sprang out of Italy. But curiously the opposition to em¬ 
pire, papacy and church were characteristically pleas for reform rather 
than acts of defiance. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio are most typi¬ 
cally illustrative of the earlier movement; and Savonarola and Machia- 
velli played out the fulfillment of Italian humanism. All of Europe was 
affected by their efforts. 

The Meaning of Renaissance. The very word Renaissance means 
rebirth. But rebirth of what? Some argue that the repressed classical 
spirit was arising out of the ashes of a dying Christendom. In the most 
obvious terms the significance of individual man began to displace the 
Christian insistence upon community. The material world began to 
be celebrated by artists, poets and political theorists. “Nature,” as the 
fundamental and immediate reality with which men are related, began 
to claim mens attention. The intricacies of nature became stimulants 
to men's mastery of detail. This was most dramatically demonstrated 
in painting and sculpture, where perspective, light and shadow, and 
technical skill in general became a means for expressing individual 
creativity. The harmony of the senses, to which medieval culture has 
left magnificent testimonies, was disintegrating as the visual sense su¬ 
perseded the others. Symbolism was in the process of being displaced 
by description. The moment of the coup was perhaps not reached until 
the sixteenth century, but the preceding two centuries were marked by 
steps in the process of symbolic disestablishment. 

One of the indications of how the process occurred is found in the 
emergent secular patronage of the arts and of scholarship. As em¬ 
perors, kings, and noblemen assumed a stance of greater independence 
from ecclesiastical controls—most notably in Italy during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—their concerns came to be reflected in the 
works of art which they commissioned. The Church continued its 
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patronage; indeed, due to the competition from secular princes, it 
increased patronage. It was no accident that the popes of the fifteenth 
century expended great sums for art. Christianity’s monopoly on 
culture was rapidly declining. Ironically, the papal prestige was 
further reduced as more attention was given to the arts, there being cor¬ 
respondingly less attention given to spiritual matters at the same time. 

Language, always so crucial a phenomenon, became an instrument 
for reforming life. Already we have noted the emergence of vernacular 
languages in the spiritualist and nationalist movements and the atten¬ 
tion to classical Latin and Greek by the humanists. Although the 
Bible was still immune from too much fastidious investigation in public 
in the fifteenth century, ecclesiastical documents were fair game. Lo¬ 
renzo Valla (c. 1406-1457), for example, engaged in historical criticism. 
By an amazingly learned methodology he proved in 1440 that the 
“Donation of Constantine” 11 was a spurious document. Further, he 
lashed out at the assumption of secular power by the papacy. In 
spite of such efforts, he eventually became a part of the papal curia. 
That this could happen, strange as it seems, indicated how insensitive 
the papacy was to the threats implicit in humanistic scholarship to 
papal authority. In 1516 Erasmus published a critical text of the New 
Testament which Valla had prepared but not published. It showed 
many errors in the Vulgate and correspondingly discredited those 
Catholic doctrines which depended upon those errors in the Vulgate. 

The Renaissance was further stimulated by the immigration of By¬ 
zantine scholars into the West. The movement began decades before 
the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453. This date, 
however, conveniently symbolizes the revival of classical Greek scholar¬ 
ship in the West which the influx of Greek thinkers stimulated. The 
last half of the fifteenth century saw the production of encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and grammars in unprecedented quantity by some of the 
most able men. These scholarly manifestations, in a way similar to 
that of the arts, emphasized the values of this material, natural world. 
The questioning, critical, even anti-authoritarian mind was celebrated. 
New freedom was exercised in dealing with old and new problems. 
Little wonder then that some churchmen, who had inherited from the 
nominalist tradition a view that the Church is authoritative in most 
matters, began to react in an authoritarian manner. To some church- 

11 This document, which had been recurrently employed by popes to legiti¬ 
mate and substantiate their claim to civil or secular authority and power as well 
as to ecclesiastical supremacy, was reputedly a codicil, prepared by the Emperor 
Constantine in the fourth century, which had deeded vast amounts of territory 
and authority to the Bishop of Rome. 
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men a reform of such attitudes was demanded. Such an internecine 
conflict was the stuff from which a reformation later was bom. 

The Example of Florence. Florence, with its famous Academy 
founded in 1459, was one of the powerful centers of intellectual activity 
in the late fifteenth century. Many of the Greek immigrants settled 
there. In such a setting, Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dola flourished. The latter, often referred to simply as Pico (1463- 
1494), was a nobleman who inherited a great fortune which enabled 
him to pursue his intellectual interests. Widely traveled and well edu¬ 
cated, Pico identified readily with the burgeoning Platonism in Flor¬ 
ence. Such influence served as a catalyst to his thought, and he 
attempted in a collection of 900 theses published in Rome in 1486 un¬ 
der the title Conclusiones to synthesize Aquinas, Averroes, Avicenna, 
Scotus, Aristotle and Plato. Such a philosophy he envisioned as re¬ 
placing the narrow teachings of the Church. Regarded by some as a 
tragic figure, Pico nonetheless epitomized the aspirations of the Floren¬ 
tine intelligentsia in the fifteenth century. 

Although many other rich mines of Italian Renaissance thought could 
be explored, a consideration of Savonarola (1452-1498) and Machia- 
velli (1469-1527) will conclude our inquiry. Savonarola became a 
Dominican in 1474 in Bologna and set out following an extremely 
ascetic regimen. In 1482 he moved to Florence, where he condemned 
the immorality of the clergy and the secularity of the laity. He openly 
supported the French King Charles VIII in his campaign against Italy 
in 1494—95, for Savonarola believed him to be an instrument of the 
hand of God to cleanse the Church. Florence became an experimental 
theocracy under Savonarola. He proposed a far-reaching democracy 
as the form of government. In 1495 Pope Alexander VI summoned 
Savonarola to Rome to account for his prophecies. He refused and 
subsequently lost the loyalty of the people. Excommunicated in 1497, 
Savonarola demanded a general council to depose the Pope. Such 
attitudes finally resulted in his being hanged as a heretic in the market¬ 
place. His style of political realism failed. But his contribution to 
establishing a climate for revolution must be noted. 

But about Machiavelli another story must be told. He, as were 
many of his contemporaries in Italy, was an advocate of the salvation 
of society through an enlightened laity. He sought to demonstrate to 
the world that Christianity was a political ideology utilized by the 
pope and his curia and that it must be brought down. Only within 
such a context can the brutal pragmatism in The Prince be understood. 
Machiavelli proclaimed that he loved his own soul less than his country, 
a confession of the nationalism arising out of desperate individualism. 
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Machiavelli influenced France and England to a very great extent. To 
those countries his writings transmitted both the hopes and the frustra¬ 
tions of Renaissance Italy. The aspirations of humanistic politics—its 
disappointments, its pessimism and its hopes for salvation. As these 
ideas began to be worked out in other contexts it became clear how 
potentially explosive they were. A new mood seeking a new style of 
life was overtaking Europe. 

Other Examples of Change in Culture. Although humanism had 
found fertile soil in Spain in the fifteenth century, due to the Muslim, 
Christian, and Jewish coexistence during the centuries of Muslim occu¬ 
pation and the subsequent reconquest by Christian kings, it was not 
to be the ultimate force there. The absolute political power that 
had been growing in Europe was actualized dramatically under Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella. In their guerra contra infieles (war against infidels) 
the heritage of the religious mixture was sought to be eradicated over¬ 
night. They sought to be the voice and protectors of Catholic or¬ 
thodoxy. The expulsion of the Jews and the voyages of Christopher 
Columbus both began in 1492. The Society of Jesus would come into 
being a half century later under the guidance of the Spaniard Ignatius 
Loyola. The Inquisition became a fearsome instrument in Spain which 
would last for over three centuries. But barely beneath the surface 
were the solid sons and daughters of the centuries preceding, and the 
aspirations of the rulers and spiritual puritans, grandiose as they were, 
never fully succeeded in conquering those heirs of resistance to re¬ 
ligious strait-jacketing. Only against such a background can the near 
fanatic efforts of Spanish Christian princes and spirituals be understood. 
This conflict was to be the hallmark of Spanish society from the fif¬ 
teenth century until the present. 

Nicholas of Cusa (c. 1400-1464), a cardinal of the Church from 1448, 
was perhaps the most fitting symbol of the fifteenth century ferments 
and perhaps the most fitting analogue from the fifteenth century to 
Luther in the sixteenth. Preeminently a political thinker, profoundly 
influenced by German mysticism, Nicholas of Cusa recognized the fail¬ 
ures of the medieval synthesis to secure reconciliation among men or 
between man and God. In his magnificent metaphor of God as both 
the center and circumference of reality, Nicholas sought the coinci- 
dentia oppositorum (coincidence of opposites) which would nourish 
tensions and diversity. Against the concept of papally dominated 
Christendom coinciding with the world, he proposed a Catholicism 
(universalism) which would preserve and celebrate the integrity of 
the multiple forms of mens perceptions of God and the full right of 
all vocations and classes. Luthers advocacy of the priesthood of all 
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believers, though profoundly different in some respects, especially in 
political implementation, was not far from such a vision. 

Clearly the world which Rome sought to maintain was smoldering 
with manifestations of the human spirit which would eventually burst 
into open flame. Art, politics, vernacular tongues, literature widely 
circulated (since the invention of the printing press in the mid-fifteenth 
century), and conciliarism were but a few of the most notable instances. 
And yet after the infamous Popes Alexander VI (1492-1503) and Julius 
II (1503-1513) had plunged the papacy into some of its most deplor¬ 
able years, even the Fifth Lateran Council, which was held between 
1512 and 1517, exhibited little sensitivity toward the forces then at 
work in Europe. Pope Leo X, under whom the council was shep¬ 
herded to completion, gained some prestige by successfully surviving 
some severe challenges. But on October 31 of the year during which 
the council ended, Martin Luther nailed his theses to the door of the 
Church in Wittenberg, a university city in Germany. Much of what 
had sought expression throughout Europe during the preceding dec¬ 
ades was soon to have a voice either in Luther and his successors or 
the invigorated Catholics, who sought meaningfully to respond to the 
challenges. 
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The Reformation Era 


INTRODUCTION 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century European man was awak¬ 
ening to possibilities that had scarcely been dreamed of a few decades 
previously. Territorialism was rapidly developing into nationalism. 
Feudalism was beginning to crack and the first fruits of capitalism were 
appearing. Scholarship, long confined to repeating or reinforcing “set¬ 
tled truths,” under the aegis of the humanistic Renaissance was calling 
into question those very truths. Communications, which had always 
been slow and had required laborious hand writing, were now speeded 
up by means of movable type, producing not only speed but also wide¬ 
spread dissemination of information into the hands and minds of 
people who had never before been directly privy to such material. 
Only the Church, buffeted as she had been by centuries of internal 
strife with heresy, political challenge, and corruption and beset as she 
had been with challenges from hostile powers of the “infidel Muslim,” 
was insensitive and unyielding in the face of these rapid changes. The 
challenge of conciliarism from within and the breakdown of fully 
effective imperial power had been met by the claims to absolute au¬ 
thority by the popes of the latter decades of the fifteenth century. 
Misreading the signs of the times, the popes regarded the changes 
occurring as but the latest in the series of challenges which could be 
endured and overcome. 

THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Lutheranism 

An examination of the situation in Germany and the corresponding 
papal insensitivity to the issues of the times propels us into the reforma¬ 
tions of the sixteenth century. The German people were feeling the 
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effects of most of the revolutionary changes which were taking place 
with greater or lesser rapidity throughout Europe. The economic poli¬ 
cies of the church discussed in previous chapters were being pursued 
vigorously in Germany. This meant practically that the peasants, 
though least able to endure it, were forced to carry the heaviest eco¬ 
nomic burden, as fund raising schemes of the papacy were passed 
down through the levels of the church’s hierarchy. The princes were 
interested in developing this changing economy and in manipulating 
the growing numbers of townspeople and skilled laborers to the ad¬ 
vantage of the nobility. Massive numbers of the Germans, then, though 
still under the powerful sway of the church’s teachings about eternal 
life and the means of preparing for it, were ready to follow anyone 
who could meaningfully reorganize the religious and social forces 
which were at work upon their lives. Although there were prede¬ 
cessors who had already protested against the abuses of the church’s 
practices, Martin Luther (1483-1546) had the opportunity to harness 
new and powerful cultural forces which strengthened his position as 
a church reformer. 

The Problem of Interpreting Luther. Luther has long been honored 
by Protestants and until recently deprecated by Roman Catholics. To 
read side by side accounts of the man written by a Protestant and a 
Catholic was to experience the relativity of historical judgment in a 
most profound way. Recently, however, one is able to discover greater 
appreciation among Catholic scholars and less distorting adulation 
among Protestants with regard to Luther. It is increasingly clear that 
Luther was a complex and enigmatic figure. Unlike John Calvin, about 
whom there is a paucity of biographical data, Luther’s biography is 
made difficult precisely because of an abundance of material. Select¬ 
ing from among the sermons, treatises, hymns, table talks, letters, etc., 
makes it difficult to escape the charge of bias. Luther remains one of 
those great figures of history who excites a wide range of responses 
and who also is subject to an almost unbelievable variety of inters 
pretations. 

One example is the attention recently given to Luther’s psycho¬ 
logical makeup. 1 It is widely argued that he had great difficulty in 
working out a satisfactory relationship with his father, a miner who 
had great aspirations for his son to become socially prominent and 
respectable by becoming a lawyer. The probing questions which his 
disappointed father put to Martin during the time he was a monk 
were disconcerting to the sensitive young man. Some Luther students 

1 See, e.g., Erik Erikson, Young Man Luther (New York: Norton & Co., 1958), 
and N. O. Browns study of Luther in Life Against Death (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1959), pp. 202-33. 
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have derived far-reaching theories regarding the effect that this uneasy 
relationship had upon the content of Luther s theology, especially in 
his constant quest for an acceptable means to appease an angry God. 

Another illustration of Luther s sensitivity was his constant struggle 
with Anfechtung (anxiety, depression, or distress), which he took 
to be caused by the devil. Though psychic, physical and religious 
concerns in various combinations may be offered to explain this con¬ 
stant problem, the point is that not only when things were darkest but 
also in times of brightest hope Luther could accuse himself with the 
words: “You alone are the cause of this state of affairs.” To regard this 
and innumerable comparable quotations as evidence of Luthers self- 
centeredness is to miss the despair and distress contained therein. 
Luther was an unusually sensitive man. 

Luther's Christian Vocation. Luther attended the University of 
Erfurt and enrolled with the law faculty at Erfurt in 1505. Within a 
matter of weeks, however, he presented himself to a monastery desiring 
to become a monk in the Augustinian Order. Despite his fathers 
strenuous objections, Luther persisted and entered the monastery on 
July 15, 1505. He diligently pursued the monastic discipline as he 
sought to experience with certainty the Church's promise of recon¬ 
ciliation with God. So diligent was he, in fact, that as he more and 
more deeply understood the church's demand that man submit himself 
to the means of grace embodied in the church through sacramental 
participation, the more determined he became perfectly to discharge 
his responsibility. He became offensive to his fellow monks as he in¬ 
creasingly sought the services of his brothers to hear his confessions. 
He was awestruck on the occasion of his first officiating in the serving 
of the sacrament of the mass because he felt so utterly unworthy to 
have such a responsibility. Driven by his quest to find certainty in his 
relationship with God, Luther became more and more distraught. 

In spite of his personal problems, Luther was an outstanding scholar 
who was specializing in biblical studies. He was intimately acquainted 
with the German mystical tradition as well as with scholastic theology 
when he was sent to the University in Wittenberg in 1511 as a lecturer 
in Bible. He received his doctorate in theology in 1512. He spent the 
years between 1512 and 1517 lecturing on the Psalms, Romans and 
Galatians. Sometimes during that period he experienced what has 
been referred to as his “Copemican Revolution” in theology. Luther 
wrote of the experience many years later: 

My situation was that, although an impeccable monk, I stood before 

God as a sinner troubled in conscience, and I had no confidence that 

my merit would assuage him. Therefore I did not love a just and angry 
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God, but rather hated and murmured against him. Yet I clung to the 
dear Paul and had a great yearning to know what he meant. 

Night and day I pondered until I saw the connection between the 
justice of God and the statement that "the just shall live by faith,” 
Then I grasped that the justice of God is that righteousness by which 
through grace and sheer mercy God justifies us through faith. There¬ 
upon I felt myself to be reborn and to have gone through open doors 
into paradise. The whole of Scripture took on a new meaning. . . . 2 

The last phrase was crucial to what would develop in the remaining 
decades of Luther s theologizing. "Scripture alone” and "faith alone,” 
as the unmistakable corollary derived from Scripture, were the touch¬ 
stones of the revolution. The Luther who had personally struggled so 
desperately had found his key and thenceforth he found constant solace 
and reassurance as he studied the Scriptures. The Psalms, Galatians, 
Romans, and the Gospel of John in particular were his constant com¬ 
panions. 

The Issue of Indulgences and the Ninety-Five Theses. When Pope 
Leo X authorized the selling of indulgences throughout the Christian 
lands in 1516 for the purpose of raising funds for building St. Peter s 
Cathedral, Luther became incensed at the abuses of the sales tech¬ 
niques used by the papal representative in his territory, a man 
named Tetzel. Against Tetzel’s sermons, on October 31, 1517, the 
young theologian posted his "Ninety-Five Theses Against the Sale of 
Indulgences. Unknowingly, Luther thereby began the Protestant 
Reformation. Though hardly original or heretical, the theses cata¬ 
pulted Luther into a conflict which would last for centuries. Little 
did he anticipate either the widespread circulation of his theses through 
the means of printing or the widespread acceptance of the theses by 
masses of the German people. Though not basically concerned about 
the financial implications, since the theses were primarily intended for 
academic theological debate, it was clear that he had probed into an 
area which was no longer simply academic. Princes and peasants alike 
seemed to regard Luther almost overnight as their personal spokesman. 

The theses were forwarded to the pope by the Vicar of die Augus- 
tinian Order. The pope’s comment that "The whole row is due to the 
envy of the monks” is an illustration of how insensitive he was to events 
in Germany, One of the common speculations by historians of this 
period is that had the pope immediately responded with a bull fully 
explicating the doctrine underlying indulgences and redressing the 
most glaring abuses, Luther would likely have been satisfied and might 

2 Quoted in Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand (New York: Pierce & Smith 
[Abingdon Press]; and New American Library, Mentor Books, 1950), pp. 49-50. 
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never have emerged so forcefully as the leader of the severed portion 
of Christendom in the next several years. Instead, the pope appointed 
a new general of the Augustinian order with the express orders that 
Luther be silenced. At a triennial meeting of the entire order held 
in Heidelberg, Luther, having attended with some trepidation, found 
himself given very fair treatment by his brothers and receiving a favor¬ 
able hearing from the younger men. Having gone with the possibility 
of being silenced, he returned highly regarded. 

Luther's Trials. Upon his return to Wittenberg, Luther received a 
notice to appear in Rome to defend himself against charges of heresy. 
Frederick the Elector, in whose territory Luther resided, through the 
offices of his chaplain, George Spalatin, arranged for Luther to be 
examined by the papal legate at an upcoming diet to be held in 
Augsburg. This saved Luther from a trip to Rome which almost cer¬ 
tainly would have resulted in his being declared heretical, because the 
Dominican Order, committed to Thomism, was highly influential in 
Rome, and it was determined to silence Luther s Augustinian theolog¬ 
ical position. Cardinal Cajetan, the papal legate, interviewed Luther 
several times in Augsburg. Luther was honest, brusque and even rude. 
As a result of this encounter, Luther was released from his vows to 
the Augustinian order by his immediate superior and friend, Staupitz. 
Luther had to flee from Augsburg at night to escape arrest by Cardinal 
Cajetan’s forces. 

Luther returned to Wittenberg on October 30, 1518, and in 
November formally lodged an appeal to a general council from the 
pope. In the appeal Luther argued that a council represented the 
true authority of the Catholic Church rather than the pope. Mean¬ 
while Cajetan had reported his findings regarding Luther to the pope, 
who responded by issuing a bull in which he did spell out the doctrinal 
bases for indulgences. Further, the impending election of a new em¬ 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire and the possibility that Frederick 
might become the emperor imposed caution upon the pope. For 
Frederick had made it clear that Luther must be treated fairly. The 
pope sent an envoy, Miltitz, to mediate the matter. Charity demands 
that Miltitz be judged only inept. Things were no nearer resolution 
after his efforts than before. 

Things became more dramatic as one of Luther s humanist acquaint¬ 
ances, John Eck, challenged Luther and his colleagues to debate the 
issues being raised. The forum was provided by the University of 
Leipzig. Luther, supported by his allies Philip Melanchthon and Carl- 
stadt, traveled to Leipzig where the proceedings began in July, 1519. 
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During those fateful debates Luther was driven by the skillful Eck to 
state publicly conclusions which Luther, if he had formulated them 
at all, had before then only dared to admit to himself. For example, 
Luther repeated his charges that popes can err and have erred in the 
past, as evidenced by decisions of councils of the church which had 
overruled papal decisions. But Eck pushed Luther with the question 
as to whether councils, then, could err. Luther said, “Yes!” Perhaps 
the most far-reaching effect of Luther s stand at Leipzig was his affirma¬ 
tion of some of the articles advocated a century before by John Huss. 
Thus, he said that the Council of Constance had erred in condemning 
Huss. That Huss had died at the stake, condemned as a heretic, was 
sufficient fodder for Eck to proclaim Luther to be the “Saxon Huss” 
and to report his convictions to the pope in Rome. Luther returned to 
Wittenberg with his reputation greatly enhanced among the German 
people, and he would soon be regarded as a national hero as a result 
of his performance there. 

Although aware that a heresy trial was inevitable, Luther was en¬ 
couraged by the support he received from the German people and 
spent several months during 1520 writing some of his most important 
treatises. Three of them, the so-called “Reformation Treatises,” in par¬ 
ticular merit attention. In “The Address to the German Nobility” 
Luther counseled the German princes to exercise their Christian re¬ 
sponsibility as princes to rid the church of its most glaring abuses. 
The Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” perhaps the most startling 
and significant of all, was a careful examination of the sacramental 
bases of the Roman Church. Working out of his by now fully self- 
conscious principle of sola scriptura (Scripture alone), Luther con¬ 
cluded that there are only two, not seven, scripturally authentic sacra¬ 
ments. The sacramental question was one which exercised Luther 
throughout his career and was a problem bequeathed to subsequent 
generations of Protestant theologians. It became a divisive issue be¬ 
tween various first-generation reformers. Almost all, however, agreed 
with Luther that baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the authentic 
sacraments, even when they most strongly disagreed with him as to 
how these should be interpreted. The third treatise, “The Freedom 
of the Christian Man,” is widely regarded as one of Luthers most 
lucid statements of his understanding of the relationship between God’s 
redeeming grace and Christian ethics. Luther’s pair of watchwords 
had now been given dramatic substance . . . sola scriptura, and salva¬ 
tion by grace through faith, sola gratia . In the writing of these reforma¬ 
tion treatises these watchwords had become for Luther the expressions 
of the authority which the Scripture and its testimony to Gods gifts of 
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grace would have for all his theologizing. Every theologian makes 
some commitment to an authority. It was highly significant that Luther 
chose these and thereby identified himself with the Augustinian and 
Pauline theological tradition. 

Even as Luther was writing some of these treatises a bull excom¬ 
municating and anathematizing him was being prepared. It was 
called Exsurge Domine (“Arise, O Lord”) and was dated June 14, 
1520 and delivered to Germany by none other than John Eck. Luther 
had already appealed to the pope and to a general council, which left 
him only the emperor as a potential protector. In spite of Luthers 
angry burning of the papal bull condemning him in retaliation for a 
widespread burning of Luthers writings by papal supporters, the 
new emperor, Charles V, was persuaded by Frederick the Elector and 
the humanist Erasmus to hold Luthers hearing at Worms. Although 
Charles subsequently wavered in his decision, finally Luther did appear 
before the imperial diet which had virtually been turned into a church 
council on April 16,1521. 

Before the princes of Germany and the papal representatives Lu¬ 
thers old enemy, Eck, along with others, presented the charges against 
Luther and demanded that he recant his published views. Luthers 
response ended with these famous words: 

Since then Your Majesty and your lordships desire a simple reply, I 
will answer without horns and without teeth. Unless I am convicted 
by Scripture and plain reason—I do not accept the authority of popes 
and councils, for they have contradicted each other—my conscience is 
captive to the Word of God. I cannot and I will not recant anything, 
for to go against conscience is neither right nor safe. God help me. 
Amen. 3 

The emperor thereupon made his position clear. He believed Luther 
to be a heretic. He asked the opinion of the six electors. Four of them 
agreed with the emperor. Frederick, Luthers supporter, refused to 
agree. Luther was now under papal excommunication and under an 
imperial judgment that he was guilty of heresy. It seemed that death 
was inescapable. 

The emperor honored his guarantee of safe-conduct, however, but 
made preparations to have Luther seized immediately upon his return 
to Wittenberg. Frederick had decided to make his protection more 
active by hiding Luther in a secluded castle, the bastion at Wartburg. 
Luther chafed under the enforced seclusion, but he used the time to 
great advantage in writing and translating. Among the numerous 
works from this period was his translation of the entire New Testament 

3 Quoted in Bainton, Here 1 Stand, p. 144. 
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into German—a monumental event for both Protestantism and also for 
the German language. Letters to friends made Luther s survival well 
known, but his whereabouts was a well-guarded secret for two years. 

The Spread of Reform. While Luther was at Wartburg the leader¬ 
ship of the movement in Wittenberg had fallen largely to Melanchthon 
and Carlstadt. Although they constantly sought Luther s advice even 
in matters of detail, the press of day-to-day activity kept them making 
and executing major decisions. They began to allow and even to in¬ 
stitute changes in liturgy and order which made the laity quite aware 
that matters of signal importance were occurring. Priests, monks, and 
nuns began to marry. Communion was served in both kinds to the 
laity by priests who were not wearing vestments. A reform was truly 
underway which Luther at first heartily approved. Carlstadt, however, 
began to grow impatient with the pace of reform and sought to ac¬ 
celerate it. Frederick impeded Carlstadt’s reforms on the grounds 
that changes should be for entire territories and not city by city. Feel¬ 
ing the loss of Luther s leadership, the townspeople requested that he 
return, and, ignoring Frederick's warning, Luther did so. 

He came counseling moderation and seeking to restore more order. 
As he came face to face with what he regarded as the excesses of his 
people, he began to realize the dangers inherent in sectarian zeal and to 
appreciate the magisterium's controlling power over the masses of 
people. The remainder of his illustrious career until his death in 1546 
was spent in consolidating the movement which he had fathered. He 
worked out the liturgy. He wrote hymns, sermons and catechisms and 
carried on a voluminous correspondence with other reformers and 
theologians. In all of these he was pondering the multitudinous issues 
of the relationship between religious faith and day-by-day living. His 
writings during those twenty-three years, coupled especially with the 
works of Melanchthon, became the basis of Lutheranism for centuries. 

The Characteristics of Lutheranism. The accomplishments of that 
dramatically momentous development were of sufficient import to 
warrant summary consideration of some aspects. Three illustrations 
will indicate wherein the great diflFerentiation from Roman Catholicism 
occurred. 

Nature of Authority. First, there was for Luther a reassessment 
of what constituted Christian authority. Endowed as he was with 
unusual sensitivity, this was a central problem. Reared with great 
respect for institutional authority, he obviously expected much from 
the magisterium of the Church. His disappointment with the Church 
was evidenced by his disgust at what he saw in Rome on his journey 
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there in 1510 and by his intimate involvement in the workings of the 
bureaucracy. Further, his inner desire for assurance was not fulfilled 
by his acceptance of the Church’s teachings and discipline. Faith, 
viewed primarily as assent to the Church’s teachings and the Christian 
life, as spelled out in monastic discipline, left him unfulfilled and full 
of anxiety. When he finally was persuaded that faith meant experienc¬ 
ing oneself as utterly dependent upon the grace of God, it required a 
radical reshaping of other central matters. Authority was still a crucial 
issue, to be sure, but now it was authority located in God’s gracious 
word, sola scriptura , and experienced in abandoning claims to that 
grace in utter thrust in God’s gracious disposition toward man, sola 
gratia . 

Nature of the Church. Second, the understanding of the Church 
had to be revised. Luther was determined to articulate a view which 
would contain safeguards against the trap of prideful self-serving into 
which he was convinced Catholicism had fallen. Luther was equally 
determined to preserve the divine mandate he was convinced the 
Church had been given. Consistent with his locating Christian au¬ 
thority in scripture, Luther insisted that the Church must stand under 
the judgment of scripture and be guided by it. By allowing God’s 
word to be spoken, the Bible calls the Church into being. The Church, 
then, is the place where the word is rightly preached and heard and 
where the sacraments are rightly administered and received. Preach¬ 
ing was emphasized much more than in Catholicism. The sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper were not to be administered apart 
from preaching the Gospel “in conformity with a pure understanding 
of the divine Word.” In this sense Luther’s view of the Church was 
more dependent upon the act of preaching, understood as explicating 
Scripture, than upon liturgical acts. Luther’s explication of this way of 
understanding the sacraments as aids to faith, although clearly in¬ 
tended to escape the dangers of magic, superstition, and metaphysical 
speculation which he charged Catholicism of being guilty, left many 
unresolved problems. His conflict with Zwingli over the Lord’s Supper 
and with the Anabaptists over baptism will be noted below. Finally, 
Luther propounded the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. This 
he understood as meaning that every Christian is called to be a mediator 
of the love of Christ (therefore, a priest) to every other man. Only 
function separates the minister from the layman. The institutional 
church order demands the office of minister, but his is a vocational 
responsibility, not an exclusive power to control the grace of God. 

The Christian Life as Freedom. Third, the Christian life had to 
be reconceived in fidelity to Christian experience and scriptural au- 
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thority. If every man is called to mediate the love of God to his neigh¬ 
bor, then that vocational requirement is definitive of the Christian life. 
The contrast with Catholicism at this point is quite marked. Whereas 
Catholicism held that the sacramental system and commitment to the 
Church were necessary preconditions for meritorious works, Luther 
contended that faith in God frees man from concern about whether 
his action is sufficiently “good” to be judged meritorious. In faithful 
freedom man can then be for his neighbor what his neighbor needs 
him to be, that is, a mediator of the grace of God. In this view the 
graciousness of God, the promissory quality of the sacraments, and the 
responsibility built into the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
were held in creative tension. The Church, so central in Catholic 
theology, is given a remarkably different if no less significant valuation 
by Luther when he makes the Church the process of intersection of all 
the strands of theology and Christian life. 

Other Patterns of Reformation Emerge. Other forms of the Refor¬ 
mation soon emerged. The Reformed pattern under the leadership of 
Ulrich Zwingli in Zurich and John Calvin in Geneva were powerfully 
influenced by the Lutheran experience. The Anabaptists, more ac¬ 
curately the radical reformers, including the Mennonites, Baptists 
and others, were quite different from either the Reformed or Lutheran 
patterns in spite of great familiarity with those so-called magisterial 
reformers. Finally, the Church of England constituted yet another 
pattern of reformation, although there are grounds for debating the 
degree to which Anglicanism is to be considered Protestant. The 
Anglicans drew considerably from all the other three patterns while 
attempting to retain a very considerable amount of Catholic substance. 
And, of course, Catholicism itself was reformed in the sixteenth century. 

The Reformed Tradition 

Zwinglianism. The work of Ulrich Zwingli generally receives less 
attention in most attempts to essay the reformation than the more 
illustrious Luther and Calvin. Zwingli deserves a better fate, however, 
because what he did in Zurich created another path along which the 
Reformation would develop. Zwingli was bom of peasant stock, well 
educated at some of the best Swiss universities, and ordained a Catho¬ 
lic priest in 1506. To an unusual degree he succeeded in combining 
the pastoral care required of him with serious academic study. He 
had much greater sympathies with the humanists of the day than the 
other reformers had, and he believed in the humanistic approach to 
reform much more than they. Although too much can be made of the 
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point, it is often observed that Luther s concern was with the most 
personal question, “How can I be saved?” whereas Zwingli more char¬ 
acteristically asked, “How can my people, my nation, be saved?” 

Zwingli was as committed as Luther to the conviction that the Bible 
was at the heart of the Christian faith. In fact, the reformation in 
Switzerland may be dated from the time in 1519 when Zwingli an¬ 
nounced that henceforth his sermons would take into account the whole 
of Scripture rather than carefully prescribed portions from the Roman 
lectionary. This was a radical innovation, and far-reaching conse¬ 
quences were drawn from this initial step. Zwingli soon preached that 
he found no Scriptural warrant for the veneration of images, for clerical 
celibacy or for fasting during Lent. Zwingli himself was soon married. 
The City Council of Zurich, the Rath , soon was giving full support to 
Zwingli against the bishop of Constance. The political situation there 
was different from Germany in as much as there was no territorial 
prince with whom Zwingli had to contend. Since the council was an 
elected body with broad powers, its support was all that Zwingli 
needed to effect reform. It was this accident of political structure that 
allowed Zwingli to appear more democratic than Luther, who had 
to deal with an hereditary aristocracy. Zwingli’s support was solidified 
as a result of a series of disputations before the Rath in 1522 in which 
he argued against a representative of the bishop of Constance. Con¬ 
sequent upon Zwinglis success, Catholicism was virtually eliminated 
from Zurich, and Zwingli was reappointed to his pulpit by the authority 
of the Town Council rather than by the bishop. The broad societal 
thrust of the Swiss Reformation was assured by this decision. This 
was evident when Zwingli’s church pattern so influenced Calvin in 
Geneva a few years later. 

Zwingli regarded the great theological issues which had so troubled 
Luther from his humanistic perspective and at some crucial points 
reached quite contrary conclusions. Most notably, in dealing with 
the sacraments, Zwingli came to view baptism as a rite of initiation 
into the people of God, thus as an analogue to circumcision in Judaism, 
and evidence of the Church’s right to be regarded as the New Israel. 
Having faith, which so concerned Luther, was not considered an ob¬ 
jective requirement for baptism by Zwingli. Further, on the matter 
of the Lords Supper, a link between Israel and the Church was em¬ 
phasized as Zwingli compared the sacrament with the Passover Feast. 
Luther s views were thus quite suspect to Zwingli as evidenced by his 
accusation that Luther s view smacked of popery. 

By 1529 the Zwinglians had become active missionaries and had 
succeeded in taking the cantons of Berne and Basel into the reforma- 
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tion fold. Missionary activity in the southern cantons, however, was 
ineffective and the Zwinglians were reviled as the traditional "Old 
Faith” was staunchly defended. The result was the threat of armed 
conflict between the Swiss cantons. The Catholic cantons entered into 
alliance with the Hapsburgs in Germany, and the Zwinglian cantons 
sought to make alliance with the German Lutherans. The theologians, 
however, insisted that the theological issues had to be settled before 
the military alliance could be consummated. In 1529 a colloquy was 
held in Marburg and a surprising unanimity on most matters was dis¬ 
covered. Only on the issue of the Lord’s Supper was reconciliation 
impossible and as a result the military alliance was never achieved. 

Although the Lutherans and Zwinglians were not reconciled, the 
leaders of those movements had to deal throughout their careers with 
some strikingly similar issues. Both found themselves between the 
Catholics on the right and the radical reformers on the left. Each had 
therefore to tread a careful path between these alternative positions 
without conceding too much in one direction and thus providing am¬ 
munition for the opposition from the other direction. 

In 1531 the situation in Switzerland had so deteriorated that war 
was the inescapable consequence of the divisions between the cantons. 
The Southerners allied with the Hapsburgs were met by force by the 
inhabitants of Berne, Basel and Zurich, and Zwingli was there not only 
as a chaplain to the troops but also wearing a helmet and bearing arms. 
He was killed in battle, his body was burned as a heretic and his 
ashes scattered to the winds. His ideas, however, did not die, and 
their influence was felt by his successors Bullinger and Bucer. Switzer¬ 
land became permanently divided into Protestant and Catholic sections. 

Calvinism. The interactions, charges, countercharges and conflicts 
within the reforming movements provide essential background for 
understanding the Calvinistic branch of the Reformed Church. John 
Calvin has often and rightly been referred to as a second-generation 
reformer. Twenty-five years younger than Luther and Zwingli, Cal¬ 
vin s education included not only the study of theology at Paris be¬ 
tween 1523 and 1528, along with liberal studies, but also five years’ 
study of law between 1528 and 1533. 

Though the details of his conversion to the cause of the Protestant. 4 
Reformation are hidden from historical view, Calvin did experience a 
religious change sometime before 1534 which he described in these 
words: "God by a sudden conversion subdued and brought my mind 

4 The name “Protestant” had gained usage since 1529, when at the Diet of 
Speyer a group of princes in sympathy with Luther protested a decision of the 
Catholic majority. 
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to a teachable frame/' 5 In this spiritual awakening Calvin became 
convinced that he was Gods chosen instrument to recover the purity 
of the Church of God. Although the next two years were tumultuous 
for him, Calvin managed to write and have published in March, 1536, 
the first edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion which was 
destined to go through three additional editions and to become the 
most widely influential of all Protestant theologies, comparable in fact 
to Lombards Sentences. During a short visit to Geneva in July, 1536, 
Calvin was commandeered by William Farel, Geneva's leading re¬ 
formed minister, to give up his plans to be exclusively a scholar and 
instead to become the co-leader of the Reformation in Geneva. Cal¬ 
vin's response was typical of his temperament. As he said, “I felt as if 
God from heaven had laid His mighty hand upon me to stop me in 
my course . . /’ 

Calvin's Reform of Geneva. Calvin was vigorous in his leader¬ 
ship from the beginning. Already aware of the pitfalls which had 
beset the Anabaptists and other radical reformers and utterly com¬ 
mitted by temperament and education to legal and orderly arrange¬ 
ments, he and Farel set out to reorganize the city by means of securing 
the cooperation of the city council of Geneva. He imposed strict re¬ 
quirements for admission to Holy Communion and persuaded the 
council that citizenship in Geneva should be contingent upon a specific 
profession of faith. Refusal so to profess carried the penalty of expul¬ 
sion from the city. By 1538 the plan was operating but it met growing 
resistance from the citizenry, and late in that year both Calvin and 
Farel were expelled from the city. 

Calvin then went to Strasbourg in France, where he became a 
friend of Martin Bucer, who had organized the Reformation there. 
Calvin was appointed pastor to a French-speaking congregation which 
provided him with ample time to pursue his scholarly interests. He 
remembered the three years there as the most idyllic period of his life. 
During that time he published a second edition of the Institutes and 
carried on a voluminous correspondence with reformers and theo¬ 
logians throughout Europe. Also during 1540 and 1541 he represented 
Strasbourg at the last serious meetings between Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics in which great efforts were made to reconcile the differences be¬ 
tween them. Melanchthon represented the Lutherans at those meet¬ 
ings in Worms and Ratisbon. Calvin and Melanchthon became close 
and lasting friends during those meetings. A new phase of the Refor¬ 
mation was initiated by the failure to achieve such reconciliation. 

5 John Calvin, Introduction to the Commentary on the Psalms, 31;22. 
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Protestantism was forced into a new maturity and Catholicism began 
the Counter Reformation soon thereafter. Calvin was to play an impos¬ 
ing role in Protestantism's growth and development in subsequent years. 

In 1541 John Calvin returned to Geneva, where his supporters had 
gained the upper hand in the city council. He became a very powerful 
figure as he laid out the blueprint for making a theocracy of Geneva, 
a model city of the Reformation. His power was so great that he 
has often been referred to by critics as the Protestant Pope. The model 
which he laid out placed the responsibility for governing the Church 
in the city in a hierarchy including the orders of pastors, doctors, elders 
and deacons. These were assisted by a consistory, which was in fact 
a court of morals. The consistory had full power to excommunicate 
citizens for any number of offenses. Calvin was able to impose his 
plan upon the city only after the opposition was effectively eliminated, 
a long and difficult process. By 1555 Calvin was unchallenged in his 
leadership of Geneva and had begun to influence other centers of 
Protestantism by correspondence with other leaders and by making 
Geneva a center for Protestant refugees from all over Europe and 
England. Further, his literary activities as a controversialist, as a 
theologian, and as a biblical commentator raised him to a level of 
prestige unequaled among Protestants outside Lutheran Protestant 
circles. The final edition of his Institutes appeared in 1559. John 
Calvin died in 1564. 

The unparalleled success of Calvin's program in Geneva gives rise 
to many questions. What were his thoughts and his strategies which 
enabled the particular plans he fathered to succeed whereas other 
plans enjoyed more limited achievements? Why was this austere and 
moralistic man, who was so much less humanly attractive than others 
such as Luther, able to disseminate his position so much more effec¬ 
tively? These questions become more acute when it is realized that 
there were many self-conscious affinities between Calvin's work and 
that of Luther and Zwingli, and even with facets of Anabaptist thought. 

Calvin s Theology. For clues to the solving of these issues no 
better source can be found than the Institutes . In three of the major 
sections of the work Calvin dealt with God, man and the Church. As 
the dynamic of the movement becomes clear, one sees that Calvin was 
utterly optimistic about the power of God'sgrace~~and utterly pes¬ 
simistic about man’s ability to merit the reception of that grace^THis" 
combination led him to a full statement of the sovereignty of God and 
the depravity of man, which was best symbolized by his doctrine of 
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predestination. 6 In Calvins view, God’s saving whom He chooses 
needs emphasis—just as Luther believed before him and Augustine and 
Paul even earlier. Calvins logic took him even further. If God saves 
whom He wills, then it follows that God also damns whom He wills. 
This is the meaning of “double predestination.” When God says “Yes” 
to some men, Calvin argued that God must perforce say “No” to the 
rest of mankind. This was Calvin’s form of the divine Yes and No. 

Given his view of predestination it is difficult to understand Calvin’s 
advocacy of human action within the world. Why morality rather than 
licentiousness if God had already made the decision regarding each 
man’s eternal destiny? Calvin’s answer lies in his optimism regarding 
God’s fulfilling His purposes in His own time. Unlike Luther and the 
more radical millennialists among the radical reformers, Calvin did 
not emphasize eschatology. Rather he insisted that until God’s pur¬ 
poses for man and world had been fulfilled the end could not come. 
God purposed that the Holy Commonwealth would be established. 
Men must work in this world “as if” they were saved, whether they 
were or not, because God requires it for the building of the kingdom 
of God on earth. God’s will is to use even the damned in the establish¬ 
ment of that kingdom. For Calvin this was the most pregnant link 
between the testaments in the Bible; the New Israel must fulfill what 
the Old Israel had failed to accomplish. In his leadership of Geneva 
toward this goal he was convinced that he was completely faithful to 
the divine commission, which he was certain he had received in his 
conversion and subsequent “call” to Geneva. It is this configuration of 
ideas that undergirded the activism and the supraterritorialism of 
Calvinism. Further, these ideas led to Calvin’s threefold presumptive 
tests as to whether anyone were among God’s elect: profession of 
faith, a moral way of life, and participation in the sacraments. By 
such tests men were known both to themselves and to others as being 
able and willing to trust God. The anxiety which had troubled Luther, 
if not Lutherans, was mitigated, and Calvin’s men were free to work 
in behalf of building the New Israel. Begun in an independent city, 
Geneva, Calvin’s plans could be disseminated as a movement which 
was not dependent upon civil authorities for its success, but rather 
as one which would call civil authority along with ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority into question where and when necessary. This facet of influ- 

6 This is not to say, as many of Calvin’s critics do, that his entire theology 
can be subsumed in the doctrine of predestination. Predestination seemed to 
Calvin to be the logical extension of the biblical idea of election. Calvin was in 
a profound sense truly a biblical theologian. 
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ence is particularly traceable in the case of the Scottish Reformation 
under John Knox and the ongoing Puritan agitations in England and 
America. All places could become outposts of the New Israel because 
no particular place had to be, in any exclusive sense. 

Theologically Calvin, though eclectic, was very similar to Luther 
on most important doctrinal issues. With regard to the central author¬ 
ity of scripture, even Luther was no more explicit than Calvin in the 
Institutes: 

It [the Bible] is the mirror in which we contemplate the face of God 
in order to be transfigured in his glory. It is the royal sceptre with which 
he governs us as his people, and the staff which he gives us to teach is 
that he wishes to be our Shepherd. It is the instrument of his alliance 
which he has made with us. . . 7 

Yet similarity with Luther would provide no answer at all to the 
questions posed. For there is also a profound difference between the 
two theologians, as even a superficial reading of some of their writings 
reveals. Calvin, first, gives the appearance of being more systematic. 
But this must be tempered by observing his failure to draw what 
would seem to be the logical conclusions of his position. Rather, he 
often draws contrary conclusions. This is closer to Luther than one 
might imagine. Second, Calvin s theological method was to comment 
upon the Scripture and to organize theology around the creed, as an 
outline of the Institutes reveals. These aspects of Calvin’s theology 
having to do with methodology and content are combined with a third 
characteristic, namely, his conviction that, when guided by Scripture, 
human reason is capable of arriving at theological certainty. In this 
view, we see one great distinction between Luther and Calvin. Cal¬ 
vin s lofty vision of God as infinitely distant from man required a cer¬ 
tain revelation of Gods will to be delivered to this world; this revela¬ 
tion is in the Bible. Very often Calvin used the metaphor of the 
schoolroom to describe the process by which Christians come to know 
God. God, Calvin argued, is the schoolmaster, man is the pupil, and 
the subject is Scripture. It is in Scripture that God meets man and 
nowhere else. God is his own interpreter, so that the human mind can 
grasp the divine will with certainty. There is in this view a trace of 
scholasticism that invites comparison with Thomism and constituted 
the seed for the development of Protestant scholasticism by subsequent 
Calvinists. 

7 Corpus Reformatorum: Joannis Calvini Opera Quae Supersunt Omnia , ed. 
Guilielmus Baum, Eduardus Cunitz, and Eduardus Reuss (Brunswick: C. A. 
Schwetschki et Filium, 1863-97), IX, 815. 
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Calvin himself was clear in providing a practical application for 
this understanding of God s revelation in Scripture. The Church has 
God-given authority in its own sphere, without interference from the 
state, to teach this revelation. The polity of the Church was based on 
the four biblical offices of minister, elder, teacher and deacon. The 
preaching of the Word, the administration of the sacraments, and the 
rule of discipline were the three means by which the Church was made 
a living Church. The minister was to preach the divine Word. This 
high view of the ministry said in effect that ministers speak in the name 
of God, that is, the sermon is God speaking. The minister also ad¬ 
ministered the sacraments and watched over the discipline of the con¬ 
gregation; in this responsibility the minister was aided by the elders. 
Education was a Church function, and the teacher was an officer of the 
Church. The deacons were responsible for the collective charity of 
the community as was the practice in the early Church. Underlying 
this whole practical organization was Calvin’s belief that God was the 
Speaking God and that it was in the Church that God is heard. The 
Christian is one who hears and obeys. Submission to God’s will, known 
with certainty, came to be the hallmark of the Calvinistic tradition. 

The Problem of Religious Freedom. Between the magisterial re¬ 
formers—Luther, Zwingli and Calvin—and the radical reformers there 
had been advocated two emergent patterns of the relationship between 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. This was, of course, to be the crux 
of wars and political theories in the next century. The radicals ad¬ 
vocated complete religious freedom. Poland was to become the first 
country to approximate this when in 1573, after efforts at reconciliation, 
the Lutherans, Hussites, and Calvinists agreed to accept the presence 
of the others. Holland and England would in the next century take 
the principle even further. The second pattern to which most of the 
reformers appealed was the principle of “cuius regio eius religio ’ — 
"whose region his religion”—which allowed the ruler of any territory 
to impose his religion upon the territory and allowed free emigration 
for those whose conscience would not allow them to accept the official 
religion. Although these solutions were problematic, the very existence 
of such patterns indicated how significant this issue was in the emer¬ 
gence of nationalism in the sixteenth century. This problem leads nat¬ 
urally to the consideration of the radical reformers. 

The Radical Reformation 

For Luther, Zwingli and Calvin the key concept in thinking of the 
work to be done was reformatio (reformation), whereas for the major- 
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ity of the radical reformers the idea was restitutio (restitution). The 
radical reformers possessed the ambition to recover the vigor and 
power of the primitive Christian Church. To them the most devastat¬ 
ing decision in the history of the Church had been the alliance be¬ 
tween the Church and the Roman Empire under Constantine. That 
marked the beginning of the demise of Christianity and the rescue of 
the Church could only come by a firm application of the principle of the 
separation of the Church from civil authority. That would require a 
supreme act of will. They therefore typically defined the Church as 
a voluntary association of like-minded believers. 

The freedom of man’s will to obey the commandments of God was 
strongly defended by Balthasar Hiibmaier when he wrote: “Whoever 
denies the freedom of the human will, denies and rejects more than 
half of the Holy Scriptures.” 8 From this it would correctly be assumed 
that there was a very great ethical stress in the radical reform move¬ 
ment. Even their most vigorous enemies left testimony to the high 
morality of the members of the group. Considering this gives reason 
to doubt whether their strict biblical literalness, which led the Ana¬ 
baptists to deny the efficacy of infant baptism and to insist upon adult 
baptism, even if the person had received infant baptism, was suffi¬ 
cient reason to have them drowned, burned and persecuted. More 
likely the real reason was that they were challenging the delicate bal¬ 
ance between Church and state which had been laboriously achieved 
through centuries of adaptation. They challenged it much more di¬ 
rectly than had either Luther or Zwingfi. 

Because the radicals usually held the idea that the Church was a 
conventicle withdrawn from larger culture, the charge of monasticism 
was brought against them. Luther’s invectives against monasticism 
have been mentioned, and Zwingli’s humanistic leanings made such 
an idea anathema to him. As the radicals rejected the Roman system 
as too easy and Luthers and Zwingli’s magisterial reform programs as 
too little, they reaped the scorn of both. As they rejected the relation¬ 
ship of Church to civil authority they were persecuted by kings and 
princes who were often quite convinced of the holiness of their civil 
responsibilities. There seemed to be no room in Christendom for the 
radicals. 

Differences Among the Radical Reformers. Within the radical re¬ 
formers position, however, there were clearly some divergences. Some 
of them were committed to passive nonviolence bom from their con- 

8 Henry C. Vedder, Balthasar Hiibmaier (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1905), p. 197. 
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viction that God would surely protect them. Others were convinced 
that the day of the Lord would come violently and that they must be 
the instruments of that violence. These latter were instrumental in 
two of the events which determined the hostility of other churches 
against the radical movement. The Peasants' Revolt in southern Ger¬ 
many and in Switzerland in 1524-1525, although primarily traceable to 
the economic conditions in Europe stemming from the break-up of 
feudalism rather than from religious motives, was, nonetheless, abetted 
by Anabaptists. Luther, at first blaming both the princes and the 
peasants, was horrified by the bloodshed and finally blamed the peas¬ 
ants solely. The acrimony carried over to the radical reformers. The 
other event was the Munster experiment in 1534-1535, in which Ana¬ 
baptists captured an entire city and under the leadership of various 
"spirit-led” men the New Jerusalem was set in motion. Polygamy was 
instituted, and virtually anything was allowed under the umbrella of 
the spirit's leading. The whole affair ended violently as the Lutherans 
and Catholics joined forces and put the Anabaptists to death en masse . 

The Characteristic Views of the Radical Reformers. These affairs 
cost the radicals dearly in terms of able leadership. Eventually, the 
mantle of leadership passed to the more passively oriented men such 
as Menno Simons, whose name was given to the widely dispersed 
groups known as Mennonites which flourished particularly in Holland. 
They were pacifists, nonparticipators in civil government, and defend¬ 
ers of adult baptism The radical reformation always included a wide 
range of perspectives, from radical individualism on a mystical plane 
to radical millennialism. This very variety was to become one of the 
most enduring influences which this arm of the Reformation was to 
exert upon other Protestant groups in subsequent decades. In sum¬ 
mary, some of the most influential notions bequeathed by the radical 
reformers to the larger Reformation included (1) their view of the 
Church as a voluntary society of like-minded believers, (2) their de¬ 
fense of freedom of the will, (3) a view of the Bible as a guideline for 
what Christians may freely participate in as well as prohibitions, (4) 
a strict line of separation between Church and State, and (5) the im¬ 
possibility of Christian allegiance to any group other than the Church. 

The English Reformation 

Henry VIII. In contrast to the radical movement and even to the 
magisterial reformation, the significance of emergent nationalism for 
the progress of the Reformation can be seen in the case of England. 
When in 1534 King Henry VIII proclaimed the independence of the 
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Church in England from the papacy, his action consummated a move¬ 
ment for English independence from Roman Catholic domination and 
interference which had been cropping out for centuries. The occasion 
for Henry's break with the Roman Church was his newly acquired 
conviction that the papacy had ceased long before to be an impartial 
international spiritual force and had become instead immersed in the 
power plays of nationalistic self-interest. 9 Whatever personal prob¬ 
lems Henry may have hoped to solve by his rupture with the papacy, 
the larger issue was England's determination to pursue the cause of 
its own self-interest. The papacy was an impediment to achieving 
English independence and thus was dispensable. 

With the aid of the able Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cran- 
mer, Henry was proclaimed by parliament in 1534 . . the only Su¬ 

preme Head in earth of the Church of England." It was, nevertheless, 
the Catholic Church which Henry intended to head, not the Protestant. 
Henry underscored this by making much of his title “defender of the 
faith." It is most remarkable, given Henry's Catholic loyalties, to see 
how closely his actions approximated Luther's ideal from 1520 for the 
nobility's taking the lead in reforming the Church. Henry's actions 
certainly underscored his conviction that the civil authority was su¬ 
perior to ecclesiastical authority. 

In leading England in pursuit of national order and stability Henry 
had appealed to the deepest emotions which nationalism could en¬ 
gender in a people. He had defended his affairs with Anne Boleyn 
and his divorce from Catherine as an attempt to father a male heir 
to the throne and to preserve continuity for the crown. When Rome 
thwarted this procedure by refusing to annul Henry's marriage to 
Catherine, Henry s only recourse was to assert the crown's superiority 
over the Church. In spite of Henry's intentions, however, the appeal to 
nationalism had raised deep questions about the authority of religion 
and its institutions; and by the time of Henry's death in 1547, a small 
but able Protestant party led by Thomas Cranmer was eager to point 
England more firmly in the Lutheran direction. The most intense 
pressure and greatest accomplishments in establishing Protestantism 
in England, however, were to be reserved for the Puritans in the next 
century. This was true because the English monarchy during the re¬ 
mainder of the sixteenth century dramatized the alternative possibilities 
which were open for the English Church. 

9 This was surprising inasmuch as Pope Leo X as late as 1521 had given Henry 
VIII the title “Defender of the Faith/' in honor of Henry's attack on Luther's 
sacramental views. 
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From Edward VI to Elizabeth. Under the nine-year-old Edward VI 
who succeeded Henry, Cranmer made some highly significant con¬ 
tributions toward Protestantizing England. Not only did he encourage 
some of the leading continental Protestant theologians such as Martin 
Bucer to visit in England, but he also was largely responsible for the 
authoring of the Book of Common Prayer, which was substituted for 
Roman liturgy, and for writing the “Forty-two Articles of Religion/' 
Cranmer's influence was stifled for a period when Mary Tudor suc¬ 
ceeded Edward. Mary was utterly Catholic in her sympathies and 
forced the more articulate Protestants either to flee to the continent or 
to stay and be tried for heresy. Cranmer at first recanted but then 
reaffirmed his Protestant sympathies and died a martyr s death in 1556. 
In spite of such action Mary failed to undo what her father and half- 
brother had accomplished, and when she was succeeded in 1559 by 
Elizabeth, who reigned until 1603, a compromise was inevitable. It is 
well known that Elizabeth was a shrewd politician, determined to 
retain her crown and to maintain order within the realm. In her deal¬ 
ings with the Church and its leaders she achieved the so-called “Eliza¬ 
bethan Settlement” which was characterized by intentional ambiguity 
and moderation in all things. Too Catholic for Protestants and too 
Protestant for Catholics, Elizabeth held both forces at bay by pitting 
them against each other. The achievement of this remarkable via 
media (middle way) has left questions ever since as to whether or 
not the Anglican Church is truly a church of the Reformation. 

This question must be asked not only because of Anglicanism's 
theological ambiguity and its Erastianism, 10 but also because it cham¬ 
pioned yet a third pattern for dealing with the issue of allegiance to 
both Church and State and thereby had to be distinguished from the 
earlier two patterns, i.e., the magisterial and the radical reformers. 
This was the adoption of an official state Church but with a growing 
tendency to gain political advantage by avoiding the forced immigra¬ 
tion of the “cuius regio . . pattern. This meant a built-in advantage 
and tendency toward tolerance of alternative religious positions with a 
minimum requirement of conformity to the statutes of the state Church. 

The theological and ecclesiastical options which would derive from 
the Protestant sources during the Reformation were now clear in their 
main outlines. But the “old faith” of the Roman Church was also a 
force to be reckoned with during the Reformation era. To some of 

10 The doctrine of the Church’s subordination to the state, so called because 
the principle was first defended by a sixteenth century Swiss theologian, Thomas 
Erastus. 
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the manifestations of the Church’s vitality and response to the chal¬ 
lenges of the times we must now turn. 


The Catholic Reformation 

The Protestant reformers had harnessed forces which had been 
agitating for reform in the Church for two centuries. But they by no 
means exhausted the ongoing concerns, since the insistent demand for 
reform was found also among Catholics throughout Europe. These 
demands were abetted by the dramatic emergence of stronger civil 
authority which was an absolute necessity for cutting through the 
tight bureaucracy of the Church which so resisted change. Luther 
had sounded a necessary note in 1520 when he insisted that the princes 
had a Christian responsibility to reform the Church when and if the 
Church would or could not reform itself. Catholic princes, though no 
more purely motivated by religious concerns than their Protestant coun¬ 
terparts, did begin to take this responsibility seriously. The emperor 
and the kings of France and Spain are good examples of this increased 
concern on the part of civil authorities for church reform. Spain espe¬ 
cially emerged in the latter half of the sixteenth century as the citadel 
of Catholic orthodoxy defended by Catholic princes. However, the 
political self-interests of the princes superseded their religious concerns 
and the result, ironically, was to draw the boundaries between Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic countries which remained constant for centuries. 
Thus, effective and powerful though the force of awakened consciences 
was in the Reformation era, the secular interests of civil authorities 
produced a Church which was radically different from what anyone 
had dreamed possible before. 

Voices for Reform. From within the structures of Catholicism 
concurrent with the external pressures from Christian princes there 
were many voices advocating reform and redefinition. The Renaissance 
humanists, monastic leaders, theologians, bishops and clergy were the 
most influential voices. 

The role of the humanists throughout the sixteenth century was to 
provide the tools of scholarship and the wit for the task of reforming 
the Church. Already we have noted the humanistic orientation of 
Zwingli and the breadth of scholarship of Calvin as illustrations of this 
power among Protestants. Further, the initial attraction and final 
breach between Luther and Erasmus is a widely known story. Eras¬ 
mus, on the Catholic side, was the best known and most able and 
prolific scholar of the sixteenth century. Already, even before Luther s 
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theses, Erasmus had been a vigorous critic of the Church and many of 
its leaders. From Erasmus" perspective, however, Luthers zeal was 
excessive. After an exchange of polemical writings in which Erasmus 
defended the freedom of human will and Luther denied it, the two 
held a grudging respect for each other but often severely criticized 
each other s work. 

Erasmus sought a broad, humanistic recasting of the Catholic way. 
He was highly influential in Spain in the 1520"s as several able men 
advocated reforms suggested by him. However, he became suspect 
during the 1530’s, and the defenders of his ideas were silenced by the 
Spanish Inquisition. Subsequently Erasmus himself or his ideas 
emerged at various places, his superb satire and scathing wit always 
prodding and always evoking response. The Church, as well as schol¬ 
arship, owes a sizeable debt to this remarkable man and to a host of his 
supporters inspired by both his ability and his humane concerns. 

Luther had unleashed some of his most vitriolic attacks upon monas- 
ticism as one of the most deceiving institutions of the Roman Church. 
He did not stand alone in this criticism, for many—laymen and clerics, 
alike—displayed great hostility toward monasticism. It was clear that 
reform must include the monks. But, how? The monastic and mendi¬ 
cant orders were so tightly knit and powerful that reform was exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. For centuries monasticism had been reformed by the 
creation of new orders or the reorganization of existing ones. The latter 
method, of course, was more difficult because the various orders often 
possessed a vested interest in the status quo. The former way, how¬ 
ever, produced some notable successes during the Reformation era. 

The Capuchins were officially founded in 1535. These men were 
self-consciously modeled after the pattern of Francis of Assisi. As 
such, they silently stood in judgment upon and raised the standards of 
the existing Franciscan Order. The most notable new order of the 
sixteenth century was the Society of Jesus, which was founded by St. 
Ignatius Loyola and which received papal authorization in 1540. The 
Jesuits (as they were called) were for decades to be one of the most 
effective papal instruments. In this a pattern of close alliance between 
the orders and the papacy, which was centuries old, was being dramat¬ 
ically perpetuated. The prestige and power of the Jesuits, enjoying the 
papal blessing, is demonstrated by their role in implementing the 
decrees of the Council of Trent later in the century, by their extensive 
educational and missionary activities, and by their sheer numerical 
growth. By 1626 the Jesuits had over 15,000 members, 803 houses, 476 
colleges and 36 seminaries. They were the leading representatives of 
the militant Church, reclaiming and reordering all her institutions. 
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The pursuit of monastic discipline was paralleled and stimulated by 
serious efforts to reform the morals of the regular clergy at the local 
parish level. The task was monumental, inasmuch as the centralization 
of papal authority during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had 
left its most devastating marks upon the parish priests, since they 
were the lowest rung of the ecclesiastical bureaucratic ladder. Open 
concubinage, illiteracy, and general disinterest in matters spiritual 
were the rule rather than the exception among the clergy at the start 
of the sixteenth century. Significant steps, however, were here and 
there initiated that began the reversal of the tide. 

In 1517 the first Oratory of Divine Love was formed in Rome under 
Caraffa, later to become the reforming Pope Paul IV, among the regu¬ 
lar clergy. This began a movement that had contributed greatly to the 
reforming of the clergy by the century’s end. Aimed at renewing local 
parishes and enhancing pastoral labors, it emphasized the life of prayer 
and service and contributed a sense of self-respect to large numbers of 
theretofore exploited men. It gave a reformed monastic fervor to the 
day-by-day tasks of serving the needs of men, and it raised the clergy 
immeasurably in the eyes of the laity. This was a conservative and 
highly effective dimension of the Catholic or Counter Reformation. 
Though sometimes novel approaches were employed, the resultant 
raising of the clergy was something for which Chaucer and Dante had 
clamoured centuries before. The success of this effort was the most 
eloquent affirmation of that Catholic proposition: “The best way to 
fight the [Protestant] heretics is not to deserve their criticisms.” 

Not to be outdone by the clergy, however, were certain able men 
in the papal curia and among the bishops who were committed to 
reform. For there, basic issues were also being confronted, but the 
issues were not so straightforward or clear as those faced in reforming 
the clergy. Among the papal advisers there were divided opinions 
regarding the desirability of honoring the widespread requests for the 
convening of a general council to settle the disputes disrupting Christen¬ 
dom. The popes, supported by conservative cardinals, remembered 
the severity of the challenge offered by conciliarism during the pre¬ 
ceding centuries. Other advisers, more liberal and convinced that a 
council could resolve many of the problems, argued for it. Pressure 
was also being exerted by the emperor, Charles V, to call a council. 
A papal decision was rapidly becoming inescapable. 

The Road to the Council of Trent. When Pope Paul III (years of 
papacy, 1534—1549) took office. Emperor Charles immediately began 
to negotiate for a council. Saying that time must be taken to do 
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justice to a decision of such magnitude. Pope Paul delayed. It seems 
that he recognized the inescapability of the council, but sought as 
favorable conditions as he could create. He appointed an outstanding 
group of cardinals who had already demonstrated their abilities in 
other posts. But their convictions about methods appropriate to the 
situation were at odds, as symbolized by the opposing views held by 
Cardinal Contarini, a liberal, and Cardinal Caraffa, a conservative. 
Their activities summarize the pressures from two directions upon 
the pope. Both were convinced that reform was necessary as evidenced 
by a remarkable document written in 1537 by a commission on which 
both were members. Entitled “Report on the Necessity of Reforming 
the Church,” the document was so devastating that its publication was 
not allowed by the pope. Agreeing that reform was necessary, the 
men then parted ways in the methods they advocated for achieving it. 

Contarini was a prime mover behind the conferences between Prot¬ 
estants and Catholics in 1540 and 1541. The latter meeting in Ratisbon 
was fateful. A scholar and able theologian, Contarini gambled in seek¬ 
ing reunion with the Protestants there and lost. He had papal instruc¬ 
tions to deal with the issue of papal supremacy as the first item on 
the agenda. He recognized the futility of that, and the conference 
began with the question of justification by faith. Surprising agreement 
was achieved on that issue with astounding results. Luther, though 
not in attendance, found it unbelievable that any Catholic could agree 
with this position on anything. Cardinal Caraffa, meantime, was abu¬ 
sively deriding Contarini, accusing him of insubordination to the Pope. 
The political possibility that Emperor Charles might succeed in having 
a united Germany was so threatening to King Francis I of France that 
he bitterly protested the concessions Contarini had made to the 
Lutherans, indicating how fragile and tenuous are the involvement of 
religious faith and civil authority. Luthers incredulity, Caraffa’s ac¬ 
cusations, and Francis Is fears, however, were in vain, for the members 
of the conference could not resolve the issue of transubstantiation in 
the Mass and, of course, never got over the hurdle of papal supremacy. 
Contarinis dream was shattered, and religious peace in Europe was 
gone for a full century. There is no more fitting symbol of the tragic 
events of the Reformation than the failure at Ratisbon. 

Caraffa, meanwhile, had his own plans. He had persuaded the 
pope to found an inquisition in Italy. Although it never spread outside 
Italy—the Spanish Inquisition was a tool of the Spanish monarchy and 
was already over a decade old—the effects upon Italy were devastating. 
The Inquisition stands as a symbol of the victory of the conservative 
methods of achieving reform of Catholicism and thus as a symbol of 
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the Catholic Counter Reformation. If there were any doubt of this, 
such doubt was dissipated when in 1555 Caraffa became Pope Paul IV. 
Because of his pontificate, it was now inescapable that reform would 
come by emphasizing the non-Protestant facets of the medieval tradi¬ 
tion, by conceding nothing to the Protestants, and by strengthening the 
hierarchy. This process began in Rome and spread throughout these 
territories under Roman influence, often converging, as in Spain, with 
activities already underway which served to reinforce the propriety of 
what Rome was advocating. 

The Council of Trent. Already, then, after Ratisbon the direction 
of Trent in fundamental matters was clear. The only threat to that 
direction came once again from the German emperor, Charles V, who 
was insisting that the council deal with reform issues exclusively. The 
pope and his advisers, however, insisted that theological reaffirmations 
were more basic. The emperor, convinced as he was that these were 
insoluble and basically insignificant matters, was adamant. Finally a 
compromise was reached. Doctrinal and reform questions would be 
dealt with alternately. The Council of Trent met in three sessions, 
1545-1548, 1551—1552, and 1562-1563. The first dealt largely with 
doctrinal restatement, the second proved abortive, since it was forced to 
disband before it really got down to issues, and the last got to matters 
of reform, that is, to disciplinary issues. The theological position 
affirmed by Thomas Aquinas was the single most influential tradition 
upon the decisions of Trent. The canons from the first session were 
explicitly aimed at refuting Protestant theological claims. Both Scrip¬ 
ture and tradition were proclaimed as authoritative for Christian faith 
in distinction from the sola scriptura claims of Protestants. Prohibi¬ 
tions against clergymen marrying were reaffirmed. The seven sacra¬ 
ments, not two, were reaffirmed. Latin liturgy, as opposed to vernacu¬ 
lar rites, was upheld. 

Clearly reconciliation with the Protestants was not an aim of the 
council. By 1563, when the bishops at the council reaffirmed all de¬ 
crees of the previous sessions and requested a complete confirmation 
of them by the pope, ominous signs abounded regarding the fate of 
the Church in the remainder of the sixteenth century. The issues were 
unmistakably clear. The Protestants were determined not to bow 
before the papacy, and Catholics were adamantly demanding return 
to the Church s teachings. Religious wars were predictable and not 
long in coming. 

A subtle but unmistakable shift in mood occurred in Europe around 
the period 1563-1565. The Catholics had strongly reaffirmed their 
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tradition at Trent and the Protestants were widely experiencing what 
Luther in his last years had often experienced, namely, the realization 
that Protestants were scarcely any more successful in living the Chris- 
tion life than were Catholics. This was especially realized when Cath¬ 
olic clergy and laymen began to live by the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. No longer could the Protestants make great capital on the 
higher morality of Protestants against the laxity of the Catholics. 

Extending the Reformation 

In spite of the fact that the churches which followed the various 
patterns of Protestantism became more aggressive and more mature 
as they spread and consolidated their gains during the remainder of 
the century, this shift in the religious climate had significant results 
during the remainder of the sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth 
centuries. During that period Lutheranism had in fact established 
itself in a considerable portion of Europe, but not without struggle. 
When Luther died in 1546 the Council of Trent was already in the 
midst of its first session, and the Emperor Charles V was determined 
that the decisions of that Council would provide the ecclesiastical 
machinery to reunite his empire under one reformed faith. Lutheran¬ 
ism faced the prospect of extinction. By 1555, however, the emperors 
attentions had been diverted by Turkish invasions on the eastern 
borders, and a strong Protestant alliance forced from him the guarantee 
that all lands which had been Lutheran in 1552 would permanently 
remain so. This was achieved in the famous “Peace of Augsburg.” 
This treaty provided the basis for peace among the churches in Ger¬ 
many for over sixty years. Lutherans were locked in an internal 
division regarding the opinions which were to be regarded as orthodox 
Lutheranism. The theologians argued for two decades, the one side 
following the work of Melanchthon and called the Phillipists and the 
stricter party under the leadership of Flacius Illyricus. In 1577 the 
“Formula of Concord” was published with the aim of gaining the 
agreement of all Lutherans. To a large extent it succeeded, as a large 
majority of the near 8,000 pastors in the eighty-six cities or states which 
were officially Lutheran accepted the document. Further, within the 
German states there was an ongoing competition between the Lu¬ 
therans and the reformed churchmen to gain the loyalty of citizens in 
new territories. The result of this competition was a firm establish¬ 
ment of the Reformed Church in portions of southern Germany and 
the widespread acceptance of Lutheranism in most other sections. 
Lutheranism was also established in Sweden and in Scandinavia. 
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The Reformed churches were spreading during the period. Switzer¬ 
land remained divided between Zwinglian influence in some sections 
and Calvinistic influence in other portions. The Calvinistic Reformed 
churches, however, made the greatest inroads into other lands. Scot¬ 
land, under the able leadership of John Knox, one of the numerous 
refugees from the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots (1561-1567), who 
had seen Geneva firsthand, became the most solidly reformed of all 
the nations. The struggles of the Reformed Church in France and 
Holland were more complex and trying to all involved. Calvin had 
most cherished the hope of converting France to Protestantism. The 
communities of Huguenots,” as French Protestants were called, at first 
flourished, but then their history became inseparably bound up with 
the respective French monarchs and their various attitudes toward 
Protestantism. The institution of an absolutist monarchy seemed to 
dictate that only one religion could be abided if the loyalty of the 
citizenry were to be maintained. Thus the principle was clearly 
enunciated: one land, one religion. As the numbers of Huguenots in¬ 
creased, the problem became acute. In 1562 a decree granted the 
Huguenots freedom, but in 1572 the horrible St. Bartholomew’s Day 
massacre saw the Catholics slaughter over 10,000 men, women and 
children who were Huguenots. This touched off wars that ultimately 
brought Englishmen, Spaniards and Germans into France in behalf 
of their religious colleagues and in hope for political spoil from the 
prevailing chaos. Finally, in 1593, Henry IV secured his claim to the 
crown and a year later issued the Edict of Nantes, an edict of religious 
toleration. This was revoked in 1685, and the Reformed Church has 
remained a minority in France ever since. 

The Netherlands, then composed of seventeen provinces, was in a 
state of great religious ferment. Lutherans, Catholics, Calvinists and 
Anabaptists were all to be found in greater or lesser numbers. The 
government was under the control of the Spanish monarchy. The 
Spanish intention to reorganize and revivify Catholicism in the Nether¬ 
lands in the 1560 s became the spark which ignited a revolution that 
lasted forty years. It was, of course, bound up with the issue of re¬ 
ligious toleration. The final outcome was settled by a truce reached 
in 1609 which permanently divided the seven northern provinces, Hol¬ 
land—Calvinistic Protestant—from the ten southern, Belgium—Catholic, 
and still a part of the empire. 

Calvinism was a major force in the struggle for the Puritans’ effort 
to complete the Reformation in England. That was a battle which 
lasted from the 1570 s until 1689 and which spread to the new world 
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as the Puritans dramatically emigrated in protest against the failure 
of full reform in England and in hope that America would offer them 
possibilities that England did not. Interestingly, the theology of the 
Calvinistic reformed movement found numerous sympathizers not only 
among the several types of Puritans but also among committed An¬ 
glicans. This was so because the conflict between Puritans and 
Anglicans was centered much more on the issue of ecclesiastical polity, 
church government, than on theology. It has often been accurately 
observed that the reformation on the Continent sought consolidation 
in the various confessions of faith, such as the Augsburg Confession , 
while in England the unity derived from the Book of Common Prayer . 
This allowed great latitude in theological matters among Anglicans. 
It also precipitated great conflicts with the Puritans, who were signifi¬ 
cantly influenced by the patterns of Protestantism on the continent* 
Theology in both Catholic and Protestant expression rapidly was con¬ 
fining itself to scholastic formulations and debates which were often 
so esoteric as to admit to little understanding by the masses of men. 
The relationship between theology and power struggles motivated by 
political and economic pursuits of kings and princes became more and 
more problematic in the closing decades of the sixteenth century. 
Whereas the founding fathers of Protestantism and the pope who 
initiated the Council of Trent had recognized the desirability of a 
direct correlation between doctrine and life, their successors were 
seldom so astute. Against such a background the religious wars in 
England and on the Continent could be anticipated as we turn to the 
seventeenth century. 
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Epilogue: The Peace of 
Westphalia and 
Beyond 


The Reformation of the Church stands at the end of an old era and 
the beginning of a new. In both its Protestant and its Catholic mani¬ 
festations, the Reformation sought to recover the essence of Christian¬ 
ity, variously interpreted. Much of what was crucial to Martin Luther 
or Ignatius Loyola was the reestablishment of some aspect of Chris¬ 
tianity which was thought to have been lost or corrupted. In this sense 
the efforts of the reformers may be interpreted as struggles to preserve 
"true” Christianity in an increasingly complicated world. At the same 
time, however, reform came when the physical and cultural world was 
expanding on many fronts. The splintering of the Church by reform 
seemed to match the splintering of Europe into nations. As nations 
vied for political, military and economic advantage, so it appeared that 
Christian movements complemented that competition in their doctrinal 
disputes. 

Christianity in the little more than three centuries since the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War at the Peace of Westphalia has faced many new 
situations and fought many new battles. Still, until the twentieth 
century the basic problems, divisions and differences encountered by 
the Church did not alter the central claims of Christianity. While one 
may certainly describe a variety of theological differences that arise 
in the centuries after the Reformation, these differences were still 
argued in terms of the Reformation. It is for this reason that the story 
of the shaping of the Christian Tradition may justly conclude with the 
Peace of Westphalia. This is not to say that nothing has changed in 
Christianity since 1648. Rather, it is to recognize that since the seven¬ 
teenth century a new set of historical and intellectual forces has 
changed the environment in which Christians live, and only in the 
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twentieth century has Christianity contemplated the kinds of radical 
responses this new environment requires. 

We may point to the road on which modem Christianity has had 
to journey by describing the impact of the Thirty Years’ War on Europe. 
And finally we may indicate the major features of that road, which 
Christianity has since traversed. 

Religious Wars: Persecution and Toleration 

Doubts About the Validity of Holy Wars and Righteous Causes. 

As the wars that had tom Switzerland, the Netherlands and France 
continued to break out during the seventeenth century, leaving behind 
demolition and devastation scarcely imaginable by previous standards, 
and persecution of dissenters became more common among both Prot¬ 
estants and Catholics, many thoughtful men began to doubt the validity 
of the causes which called men and government to such destructive 
activity. Persecution, some said, is predicated upon three principles: 
(1) the persecutors conviction that he is unmistakenly correct in the 
views which he is defending; (2) his conviction that the issue in dispute 
is sufficiently significant to justify persecution; and (3) his conviction 
that force is a justifiable and efficacious means of dissuading opponents. 
Protestants and Catholics, alike, vigorously applied these principles in 
pursuit of their own policies. By the sixteenth, and increasingly 
throughout the seventeenth century, nagging questions were raised 
about these convictions. Erasmus, as an example, demonstrated that 
while Lutherans, Calvinists and Anabaptists made a common appeal to 
the Scripture and the Spirit for authority, they often drew dramatically 
different conclusions. The Lutherans and Calvinists found in Scrip¬ 
ture justification for their own dogmas and creeds, and, on biblical 
grounds, not only persecuted each other but also joined forces against 
the Anabaptists, who drew moral rather than credal consequences from 
their dependence upon the Bible. Erasmus and others asked why this 
was so. How, it was asked, does any one group claim to have captured 
the truth, when so many make the same claim? Such questions surely 
hold the seed of religious relativism, so characteristic in modem times. 

Further, some were asking whether creeds and dogmas are, after 
all, so important. Sebastian Castellio (1515-1563), an intimate col¬ 
league of Calvin for a time, already was aware by 1551 of how difficult 
religious truth is to find. He wrote several books and tracts which 
are expressions of the anguish of Christian conscience tortured by such 
doubts. He and many others subsequently were convinced that differ¬ 
ences over creeds and dogmas were not in keeping with the image of 
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Christ presented in the New Testament. Christ for them was not 
pugnacious but rather long-suffering of his enemies. Castellio, for 
example, wrote an eloquent plea for toleration which includes this 
definition: “I have studied what the word heretic’ means, and I cannot 
make it mean more than this, a heretic is a man with whom you dis¬ 
agree.” Thus, to some, doctrinal disagreement was scarcely sufficient 
cause for defending religious persecution. Finally, the efficacy of 
persecution was also questioned. Probably no more eloquent testi¬ 
mony against persecution was to be found than in the continuing ex¬ 
istence of the Anabaptists, who even came to make virtue of being 
persecuted as a mark of their faithfulness to the Spirit’s leading, just 
as the early Christians had honored martyrs from imperial persecution 
as the true Christian saints. 

Questions About the Role of the Church in State Affairs. The 

more turgid the theological controversies became, the more other men 
asked questions about closely related dimensions of life. The questions 
reflected no less interest in religion but did reflect the dawning aware¬ 
ness that the Church’s spokesmen were not the only recipients of God’s 
truth. Although in some places the reformation concept of "one king, 
one law, one faith” would in fact become stronger before it was aban¬ 
doned, already in the seventeenth century the concept was being chal¬ 
lenged. Few, if any, argued at that time that religious pluralism was 
a principle worthy of being adopted by any state, but increasing num¬ 
bers came to realize that expedience under some circumstances might 
dictate the desirability of toleration. Since the laity, particularly the 
kings and noblemen, had assumed a more significant role, at least par¬ 
tially because of the widely shared concept of the priesthood of all 
believers which Luther had advocated, the question of toleration within 
the territories which the princes controlled became a highly significant 
political issue. Because the rulers by this standard had a priestly status, 
they had the power to allow or repudiate toleration. The combination 
of religious factors with political and legal considerations provided the 
princes with a strong impulse for the ultimate victory of the idea of 
toleration. Further, this issue led to a reexamination of political and 
legal questions on a much broader scale. 

For example, throughout the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical courts 
had played a highly significant role in welding otherwise loosely con¬ 
nected groups into a remarkably cohesive people. Ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities made their judgments and secular powers executed the punish¬ 
ments. But in the sixteenth century the pattern began to disintegrate 
as the judgment of ecclesiastical courts became less effective. In many 
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quarters secular civil authorities refused to follow up the judgments 
with prescribed punishments. Luthers case, though dramatic and 
widely known, was by no means unique. In that instance, it will be 
recalled, Frederick defied not only the pope’s excommunication but 
also the imperial proclamation that Luther was an outlaw. As the 
power and prestige of the ecclesiastical courts waned, secular civil 
justice was improving and gaining the respect of the citizenry in large 
portions of Europe. 

A reexamination of the civil function of the clergy was a natural 
sequel to the demise of ecclesiastical courts. For centuries clergymen 
had been placed in high civil positions. Often this was because the 
clergy were among the best educated and most capable men in a given 
territory. Under those circumstances, it had been easy enough to 
defend clerical participation in civil government as a principle sanc¬ 
tioned by a church which dominated society to the degree that pre¬ 
vailed in the Middle Ages. But when the education of the laity began 
to improve and the Protestants with their pastoral image of the ministry 
began strenuously to protest the practice, changes came about. A 
gradual trend toward the exclusion of clergymen from political office 
became more and more noticeable in the seventeenth century, though 
this was by no means uniform, as the case of Cardinal Richelieu s serv¬ 
ing as Prime Minister of France or the Anglican bishops seated in the 
House of Lords illustrate. 

Questions About the Source of Political and Legal Authority. These 
evidences that the Church’s grip on the control of society was slipping, 
important as they were to become in subsequent centuries, should not 
be overemphasized. The political theorists and legal thinkers still were 
greatly influenced by medieval precedents. Even here, however, great 
ranges of opinion were becoming evident. Very few men in the six¬ 
teenth century doubted that kings rule by divine right. But in the 
seventeenth century the temper of the discussion of the nature of the 
king’s responsibilities warmed considerably. The growth of national¬ 
ism during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, coupled with the 
presence of both Catholics and Protestants in the same territories, 
forced consideration of questions that had not been asked previously. 
Roman Catholics, joined by the Calvinists, insisted that the decisions of 
ecclesiastical courts or consistories were binding on all citizens and that 
the secular government was morally bound to carry out and enforce 
such decisions. In Lutheran territories, however, it was asserted that 
unless the secular rulers agreed with such decrees they were under no 
obligation to enforce them because their office required integrity of 
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them. This latter assertion in principle reversed the centuries-old 
theory that secular power was derived from ecclesiastical authority. 
In spite of Catholic and Calvinist protests that such a principle 
amounted to “Caesaro-papism,” it was clear that the Lutherans and 
Zwinglians meant not that the secular ruler was a free moral agent, 
but rather that he had certain responsibilities derived from immutable 
laws laid down in Scripture over which he has no control and which 
even the Church’s demands, if contrary, could not change. The issue 
was a serious one and it began to exercise some of the best legal minds 
of the time. 

Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) was a brilliant legal thinker with far- 
ranging intellectual interests. He wrote many theological works of con¬ 
siderable importance in addition to his better known legal writings, 
which have established his reputation as the father of international law. 
Grotius was avowedly Arminian in his theological commitments. Ar- 
minianism was a theological position which had been developed by 
Jacobus Arminius early in the seventeenth century and which cham¬ 
pioned mans God-given freedom to accept or reject God’s grace. The 
position was developed against the rigid predestinarianism character¬ 
istic of Calvinistic orthodoxy. What Arminius had thought to accom¬ 
plish by this theological view of man, Grotius sought to further by his 
development of natural law. As an advocate of the personal freedom 
of men, Grotius was glad to affirm that a society could only exist by a 
rule of law because neither Church nor State could naturally control 
free men. Reason and equity, then, should provide the basis for sound 
government, since these were the gifts with which men are naturally 
endowed. In two of his works, particularly, these assertions were tre¬ 
mendously influential. In his Concerning the Truth of the Christian 
Religion (De Veritate Religionis Christianae ) he argued the self- 
evident and natural status of Christian teachings. The implication of 
such "natural theology” was that no Church could legitimately claim 
to be the sole repository of the truth which is recognizable as true 
by all men by virtue of their being men. And in his posthumously 
published On the Sovereigns Power in Religion (1647) he articulated 
one of the first and best conceived statements of the prerogative and 
necessity for secular authority to assume final responsibility for re¬ 
ligion within the territory governed. Owen Chadwick has put it: 
"Europe was learning not to suffer priestly interference with the laws. 
Advice from the Church was one thing, compulsion another.” 1 The 
most far-reaching consequence of this development was a growing 


1 Owen Chadwick, The Reformation (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1964), p. 395. 
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disinterest in affirming orthodox statements of belief in and of them¬ 
selves, matched by a concern for the efficacy which such religious 
opinions provided for the well-being of the society so affirming. Thus 
it developed that a wider liberty of doctrine could be tolerated if the 
well-being of the State was positively enhanced thereby, or even if no 
harmful effects could be attributed to such diversity. This attitude 
gained adherence particularly in non-Catholic and non-Calvinistic ter¬ 
ritories, for in those places the Churches continued to seek greater 
control over the society. Bases were provided in such considerations 
for a shift in the whole legal relationship between Church and Society 
—namely, the subjection of ecclesiastical law-making to secular pre¬ 
dominance based upon natural law. Concurrent with such a shift were 
dramatic changes in other aspects of the intricate Church-State rela¬ 
tionship, for along with exploring the questions of legal and societal 
freedom went exploration of natural and intellectual freedom. 

The Thirty Years' War and the Peace of Westphalia. Enough has 
already been said to indicate that something dramatic was happening 
in the mind of the West. But the spokesmen for the churches seemed 
either to be oblivious to the shift in mood and temper, or at least to 
have been convinced that the best tactic was to pursue their own con¬ 
victions and ignore what they may dimly have perceived happening 
around them. Clear indications of attitudes are to be discerned from 
recounting briefly the course of the religious wars of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 

Already we have discussed the conflicts which had beset Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the British Isles during the 
sixteenth century. During the Thirty Years’ War between 1618 and 
1648 Europe was tom asunder. One of the lasting effects was to raise 
the question in men’s minds as to whether such horror in the name of 
religion could be justified, indeed, whether a religion which could 
foster such devastation was all that its most ardent defenders claimed 
it to be. 

The Thirty Years’ War began when the Protestants of Bohemia re¬ 
volted from Austria on May 13, 1618. They offered the crown of the 
declared independent country to Frederick V, one of the electors of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and he accepted. Theologically, Frederick V 
was a Calvinist, and if Bohemia were allowed to become Calvinist 
with him, the Catholics feared that the delicate balance of power in 
Europe would be destroyed. The Catholics under imperial direction 
responded with military force in an effort to annul the revolution’s 
effects. The imperial victory was so overwhelming that other central 
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European states, fearing the loss of hard-won territories to the revital¬ 
ized imperial power, were drawn into the conflict. The Protestants 
fared badly, and just as it seemed that Lutheranism would lose much 
of Germany, King Gustav of Sweden, a staunch Lutheran, successfully 
led his forces against the imperial Catholic armies. By 1635, then, the 
war had ceased to be primarily religious (if in fact it ever was) and 
had become a war reflecting the determination of such nations as 
Sweden, France and Bavaria to forestall an intolerable concentration 
of unity in the Holy Roman Empire. Thus, the latter thirteen years 
of the war presented Europe with the configuration of Protestants 
being aided and abetted by Catholics who were political enemies of 
the emperor. This ironic turn of events dramatically demonstrated 
how the political balance of power now became more important to 
men and nations than the century-old conflicts between religious in¬ 
terests. 

The war finally ended in 1648 with the Peace of Westphalia, the 
treaty which fixed the political boundary lines of Europe and de¬ 
termined the geographical location of the various religious groups 
which would prevail for centuries. The Peace of Augsburg of 1555, 
which granted protection for the Lutherans in the German territories, 
was reinstated, but with the momentous addition of a provision for 
the protection of Reformed groups in Germany as well. After seventy- 
five years of competition and hostility between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, this was a happy solution. Efforts to insure legal justice 
were provided by placing equal numbers of Protestants and Catholics 
on the imperial court. Further, if any religious body had resided in a 
given territory, even as a minority group, before 1624, it was to be 
tolerated. Property of persons exiled for religious reasons was also 
guaranteed against confiscation by the state. Overall it was clear that 
the Peace of Westphalia marked a victory for the cause of religious 
toleration because toleration was politically expedient and seemed 
naturally more just than continued warfare. 

The results of the Thirty Years’ War were satisfying to neither the 
most vigorous Catholics nor to the most ambitious Protestants. Never¬ 
theless, the Treaty of Westphalia proved to be a lasting and viable 
compromise and it effectively ended an expensive and troublesome war. 
Peace was much desired by everyone, even if it could only come at the 
price of compromise. The population in German territories had been 
reduced from an estimated sixteen million to six million between the 
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries due to the decimation from 
plagues and wars. Germans heartily welcomed relief from war. The 
French, who had sought territorial expansion and protection from the 
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Hapsburgs and from Spain, were equally happy over the end of 
hostilities. Europeans generally embraced the peace. Only the Pope 
protested the Peace of Westphalia, but the papal protest, recorded in 
the encyclical Zelo domus Dei (1648), as well as the papacy's in¬ 
volvement in the war were ineffectual. Together they signaled the 
futility of papal interference in the affairs of the self-determining 
sovereign states. The plaintive protests by the Pope were yet another 
evidence of the Church's inability or unwillingness to recognize that 
a drastic intellectual and cultural shift was altering the millennium old 
pattern of European life. War prosecuted for religious reasons alone 
could no longer retain the undivided attention of Christian secular 
authorities, just as the creeds and doctrines devised by the theologians 
seemed less convincing. Men were awakening to a new style of life 
conditioned by a new set of questions. 

Major Themes of Christianity After 1648 

The dramatic story of modem Christianity requires a separate treat¬ 
ment. 2 Nevertheless, it is possible to suggest several of the major 
themes which characterize modern Christianity. The basic tradition 
which was shaped over seventeen centuries survived with little altera¬ 
tion until the radical theologians of the twentieth century. What will 
be the shape of the Christian tradition for the twenty-first century 
remains to be discovered. Between the seventeenth century and the 
present, the course of Christianity was marked by several major strug¬ 
gles which constitute its themes. 

Secularization. The Christian culture of the Middle Ages, often 
called Christendom, gave way to the idea of an autonomous society 
governed by reason and consent. Christendom had been an over¬ 
arching ideal which impinged on every phase of human life. As 
Christopher Dawson put it, “Every state of life in Christendom is a 
Christian life in the full sense—an extension of the life of Christ on 
earth. And the supernatural order of grace is founded and rooted in 
the natural order and the common life of humanity.” 3 As we have 
seen, the events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries changed 
this ideal. After the Peace of Westphalia, national interests came first 

2 Several excellent books on modern Christianity are available: e.g., James 
Hastings Nichols, History of Christianity , 1650-1950—Secularization of the West 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1956); John Dillenberger and Claude Welch, 
Protestant Christianity Interpreted Through Its Development (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954). 

3 Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (New York: 
Sheed & Ward; London: The Society of Authors, 1950), pp. 270-271. 
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and a major cultural shift took place. Secularism resulted from the 
transformation of religion from the overarching context it possessed 
in Christendom into the role of a participant partner along with other 
associate forces which made up modem European civilization. Re¬ 
ligion became a private matter of conscience and a national mark of 
distinction. Though the forms of Christendom remained, religion 
ceased being the house in which men lived and became one of the 
rooms in the dormitory of a new culture. 

This cultural shift in the status of religion may be accounted for 
by the momentous alteration of the ground of authority that produced 
secularism. The two basic ingredients of secularism, which had been 
brewing for centuries and which reached maturity in the seventeenth 
century, were nationalism and scientific empiricism. Together nation¬ 
alism and empiricism constituted a new authority which cut the heart 
out of Christendom’s supremacy. When medieval Christians wished to 
know the answers to political and natural questions, they turned to the 
Church. When modem men speak of politics and nature, their au¬ 
thority is the government or a secular constitution on the one hand, 
and the records of science on the other. The result was the religiously 
neutral state. In the seventeenth century we discover this shift in 
authority taking place in public and private affairs; and though that 
process is still going on, it was in that century that its major forms 
could first be distinguished. 

Religious Liberty. Parallel to secularism, but separate from it, was 
the quest for religious liberty. The autonomy of the individual con¬ 
science became an increasingly common value. It was achieved not 
without struggle, to be sure; but religious freedom came to be sup¬ 
ported on both theological and political grounds. The story of Roger 
Williams is but one example of the movement toward religious tolera¬ 
tion. The separation of Church and State was the means by which 
the Rhode Island community sought to insure the protection of in¬ 
dividual consciences. The Baptist conviction behind this strategy was 
the notion that a voluntary choice to join the Christian community was 
the basic means of expressing one’s faith. Without religious toleration 
as a state policy that most important opportunity was denied to men. 

Movements of Renewal. Given the example of the Reformation 
as a precedent, the modem Church has continually been racked by 
movements to revive what some groups would identify as the “true 
spirit” of Christianity. Quakers, Shakers, Methodists and Moravians, 
all sought to bring vitality back to the Christian faith. Awakening 
movements were often characterized by extravagant revivals of spirit¬ 
uality. These movements were always controversial, because they 
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tended to challenge the status quo of religious organization. This is 
not to say that all revival movements were the same, but rather to in¬ 
dicate that a characteristic of the modem Christian has been the temp¬ 
tation to renew his faith by changing the organization of his Church. 

Denominationalism. Divisions in the church continued at an in¬ 
creasing pace after 1648. The denomination was not merely a sect 
or a splinter group. It was much more. The denomination was an 
organization of Christian life which stressed a particular aspect or tradi¬ 
tion within Christianity to the exclusion of others. In some cases the 
denomination was conditioned by the geographic area in which it first 
came to life. Presbyterianism, for example, has been much influenced 
by its Scottish roots. Denominationalism implies that no one group or 
organization of Christianity possesses all the truth about the faith. 
Because of this implication and because of the sheer number of de¬ 
nominational bodies (over 250 Church bodies in the United States), 
denominationalism inclines to give support to the popular modem view 
of religious relativism. 

Confrontation With Modern Thought. The rise of the new philos¬ 
ophy and the new science of the seventeenth century must be seen as in 
some respects due to the reaction against the stifling of the human 
spirit during the latter decades of the Reformation. It seems indis¬ 
putable that the greatest impulse in new directions for philosophy and 
literature came from the profound impact which the discoveries of 
scientists made upon the Western mind during the seventeenth and 
subsequent centuries. Without at all contending that such a shift was 
instantaneous or even that the earliest of the new scientists were con¬ 
scious of the full implications which their discoveries would have upon 
the shift from the medieval to the modem Weltanschauung (world 
view), it is possible to generalize and assert that no less than such a 
shift was derived from the new science. 

The nub of the matter was the decline of the authority of the frac¬ 
tured Christian Church which had been wielded so long within West¬ 
ern culture. Its very brokenness was used to refute its authoritative 
claims. The claims of an unbroken common denominator, Nature, 
whose secrets became ever more widely known through Reason, have 
clamored for man's attention. The subsequent centuries have time and 
again witnessed the resiliency and vitality of the Christian message. 
But with few notable exceptions, since the turning point during the 
seventeenth century, the proclamation of that message has had to be 
made to men who did not believe Christianity to be self-evidently the 
only way, or the only truth. 
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Ecumenism. From the beginning of the splintering process of the 
Reformation, Christians have been nagged by the fact that Christs 
Body was broken, at least in its public manifestations. It was not until 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, however, that the ecumenical 
movement got under way. The dream of one world or one family of 
men that was implanted by the centuries of Christendom, has never 
left modem Christianity. The question, though, has been: How may 
divisions be overcome so that a real unity of Christians may be realized? 
Perhaps the press of historical change, which originally created the 
divisions in the Church, will make the old divisive arguments obsolete 
and heal the old theological wounds. The history of the three 
hundred years after the Peace of Westphalia concretely conveys the 
challenge of Christianity to the Church and to the world, namely, that 
there is “One God and Father of us all.” 
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